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MERCH 


Now, to give you more exact and scientific 
fortification of your feeds, Blatchford announces three Vita- 
dine fortifiers—each identified with a distinctive color label. 
Now, it’s easier and simpler to make certain each of your 
feeds is completely fortified and in proper balance. You solve 
all your fortification problems and, with these new Vitadine 
EY4¢s to rely color labels, eliminate any chance of error in the mill. Take 
RL ISHED IN 1806 this step now to better engineered feeds. Discover how Vita- 
dine can simplify your production, eliminate waste of costly 
nutrients, and save you money in your mixing operations. 
Write today! 


-Witadine BUFF Label 


4 s Blatchford’s regular Vitadine—also known as VD-20. A com- 
4 . plete fortifier containing all vitamins and rare minerals 
needed for egg and breeder feeds. 


Vitadine GREEN Label 


“A new intermediate growth Vitadine for all poultry feeds 
~ where good growth is desired, but maximum growth i is not 
of primary importance. Vitadine GREEN Label is the same 
as the former Vitadine Plus, except it does not contain 
Arsanilic Acid or Vigofac. 


West Coast 


Nampe idaho 


Swinex ... For Your Pig And Hog Feeds 


A complete fortifier that enables you, with just one 50 lb. bag. . . one 
simple mixing operation, to completely fortify one ton of 40% hog 
concentrate. 


DEMON BRAND OATS can be ordered from the Des Moines plant with 
Blatchford’s Vitadine, Swinex or Calf Feeds, to make up a car. 

Make sure your feeds keep pace with these new scientific developments. 
Send for free book and latest Vitadine-Swinex data. Write today! 
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Tests Prove KLOTOGEN FE” Is Most Effective 
Vitamin K Source for Broilers, Layers, Turkeys 


ABSORBABLE K FORM IS IDEAL 
IN NEWER HIGH ENERGY FEEDS 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Superior 
absorbability of menadione sodium 
bisulfite (KLOTOGEN F) over ordinary 
menadione in the intestinal tracts of 
poultry has been established in a new 
series of tests at Abbott Laboratories, 
research scientists report. 

The first experiments,! conducted 
with rations containing sulfa drugs, 
indicated that KiotocEn F is at least 
four times as effective as menadione 
when included in poultry feeds at 
various levels. Additional experi- 
ments, a report of which is now in 
press, show that KioTocEn F is six to 
10 times as effective in rations con- 
taining sulfa drugs and three times 
as effective in rations not containing 
sulfa drugs. 


CORROBORATES FIELD EXPERIENCE 


These results substantiate the find- 
ings of Bornstein and Samberg,” who 
stopped serious hemorrhagic out- 
breaks in poultry by parenteral in- 
jection of menadione sodium bisul- 
fite. Mortality ceased in a flock of 
400 birds in a few hours, and all birds 
improved markedly within 24 hours. 


VITAMIN K GAINING IN IMPORTANCE 


The value of including adequate, ab- 
sorbable vitamin K in poultry rations 
cannot be overlooked, especially with 


Deficiency area, 
inadequate K absorption 


"Addition to K-Low Diet* 


None 
Alfalfa, 2% + Menadione, 2 gm/ton** 


Klotogen F, 30 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 60 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 120 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 240 mg/ton 


Menadione, 45 mg/ton 
Menadione, 90 mg/ton 
Menadione, 180 mg/ton 
Menadione, 360 mg/ton 


**A.N.R.C. Reference Diet 
10 Straight-run Production Reds per group 


*A.N.R.C. Reference Ration minus Alfalfa and Menadione 


PROTHROMBI 
Avg.4 week | Avg.Time& | % 
Weight Std. Error 
306 92:5 =. 102 10 
352 223 O06 100 
293 Base 64 14 
334 SI? = 32 23 
357 33.1 = 1.4 49 
289 242 77 
326 79.6 = 7.6 13 
285 64.2 2 3.5 18 
314 42 = ZI 44 


CONSISTENTLY BETTER CLOTTING AND PROTHROMBIN times are shown by 
groups fed the A.N.R.C. Reference Diet plus various levels of Kitotocen F. Note 
inclusion of two control groups, one eliminating all vitamin K sources from the 


A.N.R.C. ration. 


increasing use of higher energy feeds 
and continual improvements in feed 
production methods. 


KLOTOGEN F IS ASSAY-ASSURED 


Each lot of Kiorocen F is subjected 
to quantitative colorimetric assay be- 
fore it leaves the factory, so that feed 
manufacturers can be sure of how 
much vitamin K activity they are in- 
cluding in their feeds. Trace addition 
of Kiotocen F at the recommended 


Marginal area, 
questionable K abso 


level of one gram per ton of finished 
feed adds a cost of only 14¢ or less to 
the finished feed ton. 

Additional information and prices 
can be obtained by writing Chemical 
Sales Division, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


1Frost, D. V., and Spruth, H. C., Poultry 
Science, XXXIV-1, Jan., 1955. 
*Bornstein, S., and Samberg, Y., Field Cases 
of Vitamin K Deficiency in Israel, Poultry 
Science, XX XIII-4, July, 1954. 


COMPARISON GRAPH of clotting times and prothrombin 
levels shows approximate areas of normal, marginal and de- 
ficiency prothrombin levels in poultry. Field stresses, such as 
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enteritis, debeaking, dubbing and over-medication can cause 
vitamin K deficiency and resultant hemorrhagic disease in 
birds in the marginal prothrombin group. 
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“Tf the Skies Fall; One 
May Hope to Catch Larks” 


But when you order Multiwalls from 
the completely integrated Albemarle 
operation you do not have to depend 
upon miracles for superbly printed, 
superbly made sacks in amy quantity 
you desire, 
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New process 
reduces feed phosphorus costs 


Lowers laid-in price of International's 


18% P defluorinated phosphate 


pgenereneses savings per unit of 
phosphorus are now available to 
feed manufacturers as a result of an | i ow 

improved production process devel- 7 

oped by International Minerals. yee 3 select phosphates 

The process is used in making to fill your needs 
MultiFOS — an 18% P, defluorinat- 
ed tricalcium phosphate at a lower 
laid-in cost to you. 

MultiFOS has been used regularly 
by many feed manufacturers for 15 
years with good results. It is widely minimum cost per unit of P. 
recognized for its uniform color and 
texture, its low flourine content, its DYNAFOS 
desirable handling qualities in feed ea Unique beading makes this 1814% 

If you are not using this improved ret mechanically. 
product, please contact our sales 


agent (see list below) or us, for sam- sae DEFLUOROPHOS te 
ples and delivered prices. A proved, 18% P, feed-grade trical- bs 
cium phosphate made from high- 
quality defluorinated rock . . . ideal 


where needs call for a carrier with 
lower total phosphorus content. 


MULTIFOS 


A proved, 18% P, feed-grade trical- 
cium phosphate made from high- 
quality, defluorinated rock. Yours at 


P ty 
P 


Seternational 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sales A. G. GREENE CO., Charlotte Carolina) BLOMFIELD- Minneapolis CHARLES F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) €E.A. 
CO., Tampa EDWARD E. CO., Atlanta JAMES FARRELL & Seattle and Los Angeles GRANDONE, (Mass.) 
M. A. AND CO., Kansas City (Mo.) ° MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO., Omaha . P. R. MARKLEY, INC.. Philadelphia. © R. D. ERWIN CO., Nashville 
STANDARD. SALES CO., Meridian (Miss.) @ SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo JOHN F YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati e ON. D. HOGG, LTD., Toronto 
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Special Antibiotic Features 
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Start Antibiotic Era 


It Came ‘Accidently’ 27 Years Ago 


@ Chance discovery of penicillin, the 
“wonder drug” of World War II, was 
made in 1928 by Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing, noted Scottish bacteriologist who 
died last March at the age of 73. 

The drug was released in the United 
States only a decade ago for use in 
animal diseases, veterinary medicine, 
and for trials concerning its applica- 
tion in the treatment of bovine mas- 
titis. Limited supplies prior to 1945 
curtailed considerably using penicillin 
for animal purposes. 

It was in 1928 that Sir Alexander 
accidently discovered the antibiotic, 
which was not given serious consider- 
ation by other leading medical men 
until the mid-1930’s or put to com- 
mercial use until the 1940’s. The mod- 
est discoverer himself attributed the 
drug to accidental recognition. 

In his Nobel prize lecture delivered 
in Stockholm on Dec. 11, 1945, Dr. 
Fleming said, “It arose simply from a 
fortunate occurrence which happened 
when I was working on a purely aca- 
demic bacteriological problem which 
had nothing to do with bacterial antag- 
onism, or moulds, or antiseptics, or 
antibiotics. 

“In my first publication, {British 
Journal of Experimental Pathology} I 
might have claimed that I came to the 
conclusion as a result of serious study 
of the literature and deep thought, 
that valuable antibacterial substances 
were made by moulds, and that I set 
out to investigate the problem. 

“That would have been untrue, and 
I preferred to tell the truth, that peni- 
cillin started as a chance observation. 

“My only merit is that I did not 
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neglect the observation, and that I 
pursued the subject as a bacteriologist.” 

Dr. Fleming was working in his lab 
at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School 
in London when he observed the anti- 
biotic that later was to lengthen his 
own life. The bacteriologist was cul- 
tivating staphylocci on a culture plate, 
when the culture became contaminat- 
ed or “spoiled.” A mold was present. 

In his book “Penicillin, Its Practical 
Application,” Author Fleming noted 
that “such contamination is not un- 
common in a bacteriological laboratory 
and is usually regarded as a reflection 
on the technique of the bacteriologist.” 

Dr. Fleming observed that the mold, 
a variety of penicillin, caused staphyl- 
ococcal colonies in the vicinity of the 
mold, which had been well-developed, 
to dissolve. He called it penicillin and 
wrote about his discovery in the Bri- 
tish Journal of Experimental Path- 
ology. 

Following Sir Alexander’s observa- 
tions, Harold Raistrick extracted a 
crude form of penicillin and found it 
to be unstable. Senior doctors advised 
against the drug and the research was 
dropped until the mid-1930’s when 
use of sulfa drugs and other germ- 
killing agents revived interest in peni- 
cillin. 

Dr. Fleming explained that penicillin 
“commences as a spore which, when 
it germinates, produces septate hyphae 
which grow and branch forming a 
thick felted colony. Meantime many 
special reproductive hyphae are pro- 
duced. Each of these subdivides in a 
peculiar fashion forming a body (peni- 
cillus) resembling a brush or pencil.” 


— BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 
Father of antibiotics. 


It is from this brush or pencil-like 
appearance that the name penicillin is 
derived. 

He added, “From the terminal 
branches of these reproductive hyphae 
spores, spores are budded off so that 
each penicillium colony may liberate 
millions of spores.” 

Air currents disseminate the spores. 
When the spores fall on a suitable cul- 
ture medium, they grow out into a 
mold colony. These colonies may be 
observed on jam, bread, or other or- 
ganic matter which is sufficiently 
moist. Thus, these spores landed on 
Sir Alexander's culture plate in 1928, 
the beginning of penicillin as we know 
it today. The original culture plate has 
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FIRST HAND 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


By “First Hand Selling” we mean that one of Burrows field representa- 
tives will call on you at your place to help with any grain, feed or seed 
testing, handling or processing problem you may have. By checking 
the situation “first hand” our field men can engineer and recommend the 
exact equipment you need. This cost-free service plus Burrows quality 
equipment assures you many years of perfect, trouble-free performance. 
Before you buy any equipment get the recommendation of your Burrows 
man, your complete source for any and all equipment used in the grain, 
feed and seed trades. Write us now! 


VERTICAL 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


CARLOADER 


BURROWS 


RGU COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
REFER TO 
— THE BURROWS CATALOG 1316-3 Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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been preserved in Dr. Fleming's laboratory 
at St. Mary’s. 

Although the discovery of penicillin dates 
back to 1928, Dr. Fleming had observed 
that “penicillin belongs to a class of anti- 
bacterial substances produced by living or- 
ganisms which as far back as 1889 were 
termed antibiotics.” 

Interest in penicillin was revived in the 
mid-30’s and further stimulated by World 
War II. Collaborating with Sir Howard W. 
Florey and Chemist Ernst Chain, the scien- 
tist by 1941 had produced only enough 
penicillin for two persons. Teaming up with 
mass production method experts in the 
United States, Dr. Fleming saw the drug 
produced in ample portions for war efforts 
as well as civilian needs. In fact, the bac- 
teriologist in 1953 recovered from pneumo- 
nia by penicillin administrations. 

A year after the discovery of penicillin, 
another new drug was uncovered by Dr. 
Fleming. The powerful antiseptic is known 
as lysozyme. L. J. Ludovici in developing 
his biographical study of the noted bacteri- 
ologist paid a visit to the scientist’s lab- 
oratory. 

Author Ludovici said, “A test tube in his 
{Dr. Fleming’s} lab was partly filled with 
what looks like rusty colored shot and rat- 
tled when lifted. It is a pike’s roe, and Dr. 
Fleming caught the fish and extracted the 
roe to prove that it contained lysozyme, the 
antibacterial ferment he discovered.” 

Born 1881 in Lochfield, near Darvel, 
Scotland, Dr. Fleming first was educated at 
Kilmarnock Academy. He worked as a 
youth for a shipping company, which he 
joined in 1897. It was in 1901 that the 
scientist first decided to study medicine. 

In the above biographical reference, Sir 
Alexander is quoted as to the reasons why 
he pursued a medical career. 

Dr. Fleming had said, “My brother, 
Thomas, pushed me into medicine. Then I 
had to choose a medical school. There are 
12 such schools in London. I did not know 
any of them, but I had played water polo 
against St. Mary’s, so to St. Mary’s I went.” 

Almroth Wright, lifetime friend of Dr. 
Fleming and noted bacteriologist, joined St. 
Mary’s the same year as a_ bacteriology 
teacher. Almroth Wright assured immunity 
from typhoid by inoculation. Today an 


START OF THE ANTIBIOTIC ERA CAME 


Spaniards Honor Fleming’s Work 


Nowhere else in the world is the discoverer of antibiotics more honored 
than in Spain. That nation in late September dedicated an; entire festival 
at the Biscayan port of Gijon to the memory of Sir Alexander Fleming. 

Lady Fleming, whose husband died last March, was special guest at 
the fete. An inscription accompanying a huge photograph of her husband 
posted in the public square read: 

“To the Holy Virgin we pray: for us, many sardines; for the wizard 
who gave us penicillin, glory.” 

In tiny Navajas a special ceremony was held to dedicate a plaque to 
the colorful Scottish scientist. Its inscription is simple: 

“To Fleming as a sign of gratitude.” 

Penicillin and other antibiotics which have followed are estimated to 
have saved at least two million lives in Spain. The nation utilizes more 
than 40 million doses of the drug each year in treating human ailments. 
Even once-fatal bull goring injuries have responded well to antibiotic 


treatment against infection. 


his work. 


And to a Scottish scientist, who had already been honored in Spain 
during his lifetime, have come additional testimonies to the greatness of 


inscription at St. Mary’s Hospital reads: 
“Wright-Fleming Institute of Microbiology.” 

Dr. Fleming was 47 and had spent 20 
years at St. Mary's trying to find something 
to kill the microbes that cause infections in 


man, when he made his discovery of peni- 
cillin. He was named professor of bacteri- 
ology at St. Mary’s after World War I. 
At London University, Sir Alexander won 
honors in physiology, pharmacology, path- 


Secretary Benson on Antibiotics 


Though yet in the experimental stage, antibiotics hold the promise of 
ultimately saving American agriculture upwards of $1 billion a year. 
Prevention of crop losses to various diseases through use of these wonder- 
drugs is being advanced by agricultural scientists. 

Control of fire blight in pears and apples, for example, appears on the 


verge of achievement. 


Antibiotics show bright promise in the control of bacterial spot of 
tomatoes, seed-piece decay and black-leg of potatoes. 

Prohibitive costs are coming down. It is now possible to use antibiotics 
in the treatment of various types of seed at reasonable cost. 


Alexander 


"ACCIDENTALLY' 27 YEARS AGO 


Fleming 


The antibiotic era began back in 1928 with 
the chance discovery of the penicillin mold by | 
Scottish Scientist Fleming. A colorful individual, 
he attracted both technical and popular attention 
to his work with penicillin through the years. 

His unquestioned scientific curiosity and 


go a great deal of credit for all the "mycin" 
family and for praetically all the early progress 


with penicillin. 


This article traces chronologically Fleming's 


work with antibiotics. 
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Taft 


ology, medicine, forensic medicine, and hy- 
giene. The honored scientist was knighted 
by George VI in 1944. 


The bacteriologist held honorary degrees 
from universities of Durham, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Brazil, Brussels, Liege, Louvain, Paris, 
Graz, Rome, and Athens. In the United 
States, Dr. Fleming received honorary de- 
grees from Harvard, Princeton, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


He was a member of scientific societies in. 
New York, New Zealand, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Brussels, and Brazil and was commander of 
the Legion of Honor. 

@ WOLCOTT-ARGENTINE CO., Ar- 
gentine, Mich., has installed a new Bryant 
hammer mill. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR, Shelby, Iowa, 
has purchased a new two-ton Blue Streak 
mixer. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
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Gite REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


These 24 tests tell 


the ‘Stilbosol’ story... 


Here, in one table, are the results of twenty-four 
carefully conducted experiments made at agri- 
cultural schools and research farms. They show 
how cattle fattening rations containing ‘Stil- 
bosol’ can improve profits over identical rations 
without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Conditions under which these experiments were 
carried out varied widely. Cattle were of differ- 
ent quality and weight; rations fed went from 
high roughage to high grain; a variety of 
protein supplements was used; and climate, 
temperatures, and handling differences natu- 
rally varied. 


Yet, results from all these widely separated 
sources were remarkably consistent. Most of 


the extra gains due to diethylstilbestrol were 
more than 20% when ‘Stilbosol’ was fed at the 
10 mg. per day level with high grain rations; 
and saving in feed cost seldom fell below 10%. 


Where carcass measurements were made, there 
was very little to choose between check-lot 
animals and the hormone-fed animals... in 
either direction. 

Many feeders have found that the results re- 
ported from college experiment stations, feed 
manufacturers’ research farms, and elsewhere, 
have been on the conservative side. 

This mass of reliable evidence is ample proof 
that ‘Stilbosol’ is an important new profit tool 
to use in your feedlot. 


EL! LILLY AN 
10 


D COMPANY, AGRICULTURA 


L PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


SUMMARY OF 24 DIETHYLSTILBESTROL CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 
Where Experiments Kind Type No. Cattle Av. Daily Gain _— Dressing %. Fed. Grade* 
Check Di Check Diethyl Check Diethyl- Check Diethyl 
Agricultural Colleges Cattle Ration stilbestol Incease tot stibestrol Lot stlpesto 
lowa AH 188 (1954) Steers Grain 8 6 213 26r 13 60.7 611 80 84 
lowa AH 189 (1954). Steers Grain 8 12 60.0 604 65 66 
lowa AH 192 (1954) Heifers Grain 8 6 233 229 23 13 58.4 580 70 7. 
lowa FSR 107 (1954) Steers Roughage 20 20 #110 4121 #10 10 
lowa AH 193 (1954) Steers Half&Half 8 8 ivi i899 16 11 613 615 70 66 
lowa AH 194 (1954) Steers Grain 8 14 8 7 61.8 61.2 7.0 64 
lowa (July 1955) Steers Roughage 40 40 100 1.08 8 8 
lowa (July 1955) Calves Grain 9 1B. 222.245 - 6 
Colo.No.605 (1955) Steers Grain 9 8 230 290 26 21 -_ - - = 
Mich. (June 1955) Steers Grain 14 144 230 260 13 20 61.9 620 67 7.4 
Nebr. 71 (1955) Steers Grain 15 5 202 240 19 12 64.0 632 88 86 
Ohio No.94 (1955) Steers Grain 21 13 
Purdue 139 (1955) Steers Grain 10 10 233 264 13 11 73° 66 
Purdue 148 (1955) Steers Grain 9 241 18 
Purdue 149 (1955) Calves Grain 9 9 237 284 20 15 _ 
Tenn. (1955) Steers Grain 24 16 «#6177 28 18 5 578 50 59 
Texas (April 1955) Steers Grain 10 0 6238 ll 598 598 58 5.4 
Feed Manufacturers 
Mfgr.T (1955) Steers Half &Half 10 235 25) 12 
Mfgr.U (1954) Steers Grain 10 6295 14 60.4 598 71 7.4 
Mfer.V = (1954) Steers Grain 9 10 203 2.27 12 5 _ — 100 102 
Mfgr.W (1955) Steers Grain 16 16 228 270 18 7 62.30 6229 63 7.5 
Mfgr.X (1955) Steers Grain 30 30 284 3.08 8 13 57.40 57.33 70 7.1 
Mfer. Y (1955) Heifers Grain 35 29 13 59.48 59.91 50 50 
Mfgr.Z (1955) Steers Grain 12 2 248 296 27 19 59.58 59.60 80 80 
Average All Experiments 178 86126 603 60.3 643 
*Federal grade based upon prime plus=12, prime=11, prime minus=10, choice plus=9, choice=8, choice minus=7, good plus=6, good=5, 
minus=4, commercial plus=3, commercial=2, commercial minus=1. 
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No. 
Days on 
Experi- 

ment 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


84 
123 
70 
117 
180 
150 
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Che feed Bag Interviews 
Dr. George Irving and Dr. Theodore Byerly on 


‘Antibiotics Agriculture’ 


DR. IRVING 


cultural research service. He directs 16 branches 
of ARS activity. Dr. Byerly, program chairman of 
the first international antibiotics in agriculture 


The use of antibiotics in agriculture has multi- 
plied many times in the past decade. Names and 
terms scarcely ever heard 10 years ago now are 
everyday talk in farm circles. 

To get a first-hand, authoritative, and official 
appraisal of the present-day role of antibiotics in 
agriculture, The Feed Bag's Washington corres- 
pondent arranged this exclusive interview with Drs. 
George W. Irving and Theodore C. Byerly. 

Dr. Irving is deputy administrator in charge of 
research for the Department of Agriculture's agri- 
conference, is assistant director of livestock re- 
search in the USDA organization. Dr. Irving is a 
native of Maine, Dr. Byerly of lowa. 


DR. BYERLY 


@ Dr. Byerly, just what are anti- 
biotics? 

A Antibiotics are chemical sub- 
stances produced in some bacteria and 
molds, and perhaps by some higher 
organisms, which serve as a defense 
mechanism against other organisms. 
Their general effect is in preventing 
the multiplication of the organisms 
against which they are effective, rath- 
er than in killing those organisms. In 
using them on livestock, we adjust the 
bacteria; we don’t kill them. They 
prevent the dominance of pathogenic 
organisms so that they do not get the 
upper hand and make the animal sick. 
This is present dogma. 

Q I suppose one antibiotic can be 
quite different from another? 

A Yes. Both the effectiveness and 
specificity of individual antibiotics 
vary widely, some being effective 
against a great many organisms and 
others being effective against relatively 
few. The toxicity of various antibiotics 
varies a great deal. Some can be used 
very widely, some in limited quantities. 

Q How recent has been their use 
in agriculture? 

A Principally during the past five 
years. 

@ Dr. Irving, has there been an in- 
tensification of research in this field? 

A There’s no question about that. 
It is snowballing to beat the band. 

Q Dr. Byerly, what generally have 
been the results of using antibiotics in 
feed for chickens and hogs? 
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A The use of antibiotics has in- 
creased their rate of growth gain. In 
the case of chickens this increase is 
about 10 per cent, especially in un- 
thrifty flocks. This is directly corre- 


lated with savings in feed and time. 


@ Livestock are getting antibiotics 
in their feed. What about direct in- 
jections? 

A (Dr. Byerly) Injections have not 
been very effective. 

A (Dr. Irving) It’s not very prac- 
tical, anyway. The animal consumes 
his own feed; you can feed a whole 
herd or flock in one operation. 

Q Why has so much research to 
date been applied to hogs and chick- 
ens? Why not cattle? 

A (Dr. Byerly) A chicken is a small 
and inexpensive experimental unit. 
You get results with chickens in a few 
weeks that would require months with 
cattle. Also, some of the first experi- 


ments with cattle gave negative results, 


and it has only been more recently 
that positive results have been pre- 
ponderant. What I have said about 
chickens applies largely to hogs. 

9 How far along are we on the use 
of antibiotics as a weapon against crop 
diseases? How are they applied to 

? 

A (Dr. Byerly) This is still in the 
experimental stage. 

A (Dr. Irving) Antibiotics have 
been used experimentally in all possi- 
ble ways on crops — by spraying, by 
treating seeds in some cases, and by 


treating the soil so plants can take 
antibiotics up through their roots. 
They have also been applied at all 
stages of growth. 

Q Could you name some of the 
ways in which antibiotics have shown 
promise in fighting crop diseases? 

A (Dr. Byerly) As I said earlier, for 
the most part the crop research still is 
in the experimental stage. But it has 
been reported that diseases already 
controllable with antibiotics include 
fire blight in pears and apples, walnut 
blight, bacterial spot of tomatoes and 
peppers, potato seed piece decay, wild- 
fire and blue mold of tobacco, halo 
blight of beans, and bacterial blight of 
celery. Some preliminary success also 
reportedly has been achieved in treat- 
ing cereal crop seeds to prevent various 
rusts, smuts, and blights of wheat, 
cats, and barley. 

Q Could you describe the value 
antibiotics have as food preservatives? 

A (Dr. Byerly) We have enough da- 
ta to know that food can be preserved 
longer without refrigeration by the 
use of antibiotics than it can without 
them. If this use of antibiotics can be 
accomplished without residues in the 
food as eaten, the practice could be 
adopted commercially. 

Q What proportions of present re- 
search on antibiotics is being done by 
the federal government, by states, and 
by private interests? 

A (Dr. Irving) I suspect when you 
add it all up, the states have been do- 
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ing the most. State experiment stations 
have been very active. 

A (Dr. Byerly) There has been re- 
markable cooperation between the 
government, the states, and private in- 
terests. The farmer has been impor- 
tant, too, lending his herds for ex- 
perimentation and so forth. 

Q England is generally credited with 
the first big step in the antibiotics 
field with the discovery of penicillin. 
What has been this country’s role? 

A (Dr. Irving) Penicillin was 
brought to the United States in test 
tube quantities. The developmental 
work to make it a large-scale produc- 
tion practice was the contribution of 
the Department of Agriculture labora- 
tory at Peoria, Ill. 

Q They produced it in quantity 
there? 

A (Dr. Irving) They did three 
things. First, the finding of a new 
strain of the mold, which produced 
more penicillin. Second, they got the 
mold to grow submerged in the culture 
medium instead of on the surface 
which greatly increased production ef- 
ficiency. Third, by feeding the mold 
milk sugar and corn steep liquor, they 
multiplied the penicillin yield many- 
fold. All this was done between the 
initial realization in 1941 that they 
had something and 1945, just before 
the end of the war. The Peoria labora- 
tory worked closely with industry in 
making penicillin generally available. 

Q How does the United States stand 
now, in relation to other nations, in 
research on antibiotics and their appli- 
cation in agriculture? 

A (Dr. Irving) On the application 
part of it, we're way out ahead. 

A (Dr. Byerly) In Germany and 
other European countries there is very 
active research in this field. Quantita- 
tively, I suppose we have a hundred 
times the research being carried on 
elsewhere, but qualitatively we'll have 
to wait a while to see who comes up 
with the new discoveries. 

@ Going back a bit — how did ag- 
riculture and antibiotics get together? 

A (Dr. Byerly) It was chance. In 
about 1948 vitamin B,. was discovered 
to be one of the factors associated with 
nutritional benefits from animal pro- 
tein. For instance, it makes the utili- 
zation of soybean protein by the ani- 
mal much more efficient. Vitamin B,. 
was known to be formed by microbial 
action in the digestive tract. On the 
basis of this knowledge, manufacturers 
of antibiotics, which also are micro- 
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bial products, suggested that their resi- 
dues from antibiotics might contain 
important amounts of vitamin By. 
Products assayed for vitamin B,, gave 
growth effects not attributed to vita- 
min By». It was quickly demonstrated 
that growth stimulation activity for 
pigs and chickens was present in the 
antibiotic residues above their vitamin 
B,. effect and that this added effect 
was due to the antibiotic itself. 

@ Is cost a very important factor 
in the use of antibiotics on the farm? 
Does it tend to be prohibitive? 

A (Dr. Byerly) In the feed use of 
antibiotics, cost has been more than 
compensated for by the increased value 
of the growth of pigs and chickens 
and promises to be so with cattle. 

Q How about their use on crops, 
Dr. Irving? 

A With respect to crop use, the 
present state of our knowledge would 
indicate that the value per acre of the 
crop would have to be high or the 
effective dose against a particular dis- 
ease would have to be low in order to 
make crop use of antibiotics economic- 
al at the present time. : 

Q As antibiotics become more wide- 
ly used, shouldn’t they become cheap- 
er? 

A (Dr. Byerly) Mass production al- 
ready has steadily cut their cost, and 
there is reason to believe that, with 
more use, they will become. still 
cheaper. 

A (Dr. Irving) Of course, antibio- 
tics for farm use do not require the 
degree of purity needed for medical 
purposes. That naturally reduces cost. 

Q Speaking of purity, aren’t there 
some who are fearful about the use of 
antibiotics? 

A (Dr. Byerly) These fears, first of 
all, are that the widespread use of 
antibiotics in agricultural production 
might reduce the effectiveness of anti- 
biotics when needed to check disease 
outbreaks. But we have yet to find 
any demonstrated example in livestock 
where the feed use of antibiotics has 
rendered the use of antibiotics against 
disease in these animals ineffective. 


@ The fear, then, is that, through 
their use in feed, animals might build 
up a tolerance to antibiotics which 
would make them immune to antibio- 
tic treatment for diseases? 

A (Dr. Irving) There is no question 
but that the fear has basis. It is known 
that animals are adaptable, that they 
change themselves to meet conditions. 

A (Dr. Byerly) The fear of the 


problem is real. We must have re- 
search in this area. We have reason to 
suppose that combinations of antibio- 
tics and other drugs may be adequate 
to keep us ahead. 


Q What about the question of 
harmful residues from eating foods 
whose production has involved the use 
of antibiotics? 

A (Dr. Byerly) This is a matter that 
is being constantly watched. Thus far, 
there has been no cause for alarm in 
the feed use of antibiotics at present 
levels. 

9 Your answer related to livestock 
products. What about crops that have 
been treated with antibiotics? 


A (Dr. Irving) There is no problem 
now. That question may be more per- 
tinent tomorrow, assuming the use of 
antibiotics against plant diseases is 
adopted on a commercial scale. 


@ It has been mentioned that the 
use of antibiotics in feed has made 
hogs and chickens grow faster, with a 
corresponding saving in feed and time. 
Doesn’t that indicate that the use of 
antibiotics may be at least one of the 
answers to farm price squeezes? 

A (Dr. Irving) Perhaps. Anytime 
the farmer cuts his production costs he 
is in a stronger position. 

@ Dr. Irving, it’s been made pretty 
clear here that much of the work in 
this field is in the research or experi- 
mental stage. What do you think 
about the potential of antibiotics in 
agriculture? 

A I think our continuing research 
indicates that the full potential has not 
been realized. The answer lies in both 
qualitative and quantitative advances. 

A (Dr. Byerly) We don’t even 
know for sure how antibiotics work. 
Until we learn all of the “how,” we 
can’t even estimate potentiality. 


Q How do you gentlemen feel about 
the value of the international confer- 
ence that was held in Washington, 
Oct. 19-21. 


A (Dr. Irving) I have no reserva- 
tions at all. Most conferences of this 
nature provide opportunities for the 
exchange of information and opinion, 
and this conference was outstandingly 
successful in that respect. 


A (Dr. Byerly) This is a particular- 
ly fast-moving field. The purpose of 
the conference was to summarize our 
present knowledge and to evaluate our 
problems on which research is still 
needed. 
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xX” A TOP CREASE to your sewn-valve Multiwall 

and you will substantially reduce sifting. 
Union packaging specialists will show you how 
this crease controls sifting by improving the closing 
of the insert. 


Field tests have shown that the valve closure on 
the Multiwall with a top crease is far neater and 
makes a better appearance than the uncreased bag. 


Union offers sewn-valve Multiwalls with top crease 
at no upcharge . . . another typical example of 
Union’s extra service to its customers. 


Ask to see samples of these new bags and a demon- 
stration of what they can contribute to your 
packaging operation. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


mame, WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
Fria UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ANOTHER UNION BAG CONTRIBUTION TO 


BETTER PACKAGING IN MULTIWALL BAGS 


Union’s top creased 
sewn-valve 
Multiwalls 

have helped us 


eliminate sifting 
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MIX 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


formula 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 


and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their cus- 
tomers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — Grain fermentation products — 
now standardized, both products having the same ribo- 
flavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly 
nutritive formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins—vegetable 
fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors. They're 
extremely palatable, too. 


By mixing either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds 
you can gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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"WHO A changed concept of the value of quality and skill may be 
DONE IT?" the basic cause of the continuing troubles of agriculture and 

labor. Discussion of these changed concepts is not popular 
but must be undertaken before we can readjust our economy to a realistic pursuit 
of happiness and peaceful prosperity. 


War incentives have definitely made the farmer production conscious. He wants 
more bushels per acre, more pigs per litter, faster gains per steer, fuller milk pails 
and more meat and eggs per hen. The inherent pride of quality has almost been 


forgotten in the struggle to secure government bounty for the production of surplus 
after surplus. 


All this has come about despite daily evidence in the grain, commodity and 
livestock markets that returns from the sale of quality farm products prove good 
farming practices are still profitable. An example of this truth comes from Dr. 
James W. Crowley of the University of Wisconsin who reports that 30 good cows 
will provide as much income, with less work, as 100 fair to average cows. 


We believe what the farmer really wants is a saving and protective differential 
between what he is paid for his produce, investment and work and what he must 
pay for his requirements. This is a fundamental desire which we all share and which 
the farmer cannot realize without the help of his fellow workers in industry. 


Labor, too, has lost the quality perspective — the recognition of the value of 
ability and skill. Labor demands shorter hours, increased pay, all types of insurance, 


pensions and a guaranteed annual income. Hours on the job and seniority seem to 
count more than ability and skill. 


Asa result, there has been a steady shrinkage of the differential between the income 
of skilled and unskilled labor. The skilled worker formerly made more than twice 
as much as the unskilled, now less than a third more. There is consequently less 


incentive to get going on personal initiative and there are fewer apprentices than 
ever before. 


Increased costs, in industry as well as on the farm, have been the result. It is 
time for industry and agriculture to really get together to solve their problems instead 
of pointing over their shoulders and saying: “He done it”. 
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Antibiotic Meeting 


It Brings Us Up to Date 


@ d quartet of Soviet scientists were 
added starters at the first international 
conference on the use of antibiotics in 
agriculture, a symposium held at the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington Oct. 19-21. 

The three-day affair, which was fol- 
lowed by a week of visits to public 
and private U. S. research workers, 
was underwritten by Merck & Co., 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, and American Cyanamid Co. 
Official sponsors were the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research council. 

The conference was not planned to 
be a loudspeaker for new findings re- 
garding the uses of antibiotics in live- 
stock production, livestock health, and 
crop production. Its avowed aim, and 
one which was closely adhered to, was 
to correlate and summarize the work 
done with antibiotics in agriculture 
since their introduction to the field 
less than a score of years ago. 

Information which had not been 
previously published in scientific jour- 
nals ‘came from the Russian visitors, 
however. They had not initially been 
scheduled to appear on the program, 
but spaces were made on the final 
day's agenda to enable them to present 
their reports. 

N. A. Krasilnikov of the Soviet del- 
egation discussed classification of acti- 
nomyces, which produce antibiotics. 


“The category of species is one of 
the most important and complicated 
problems in biology,” the Russian de- 
clared. “Not infrequently, one can ob- 
serve the formation on non-stable vari- 
eties of actinomycetes which are so 
much different from the initial cul- 
ture that can easily be taken for a 
different species.” 


In summing up his highly technical 
presentation, Scientist Krasilnikov stat- 
ed: “The method of crossed antagon- 
ism makes it possible not only to ef- 
fect a finer differentiation of species 
but also to identify antibiotical sub- 
stances. We suggest that this method 
be used in laboratories in the antibio- 
tical industry in the identification and 
grouping of organisms and also in the 
search for new antibiotics.” 


Mr. Krasilnikov and three of his 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH & 
ERNEST W. ALWIN 


on microbes as antagonists in plant 
scientific comrades presented a report 
diseases. They noted that Russian work 
has largely been carried on in two 
directions: 

“1) Sanitation of soil by means of 
bacterial antagonists. 

“2) Treatment of diseased plants 
with antibiotics.” 

It was immediately apparent that 
the Soviet workers have done consid- 
erable research in this specialized field. 
They cited tests of soils and crop yields 
in several sections of Russia in their 
report. 

Here are some of their conclusions: 

1) Microbes-antagonists are a pow’ 
erful factor in the growth and produc- 


SECRETARY BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
told the 300 delegates to the inter- 
national antibiotic meeting that the 
drugs contributed “a substantial part” 
to the one billion broiler crop pro- 
duced in 1954. He commended the 
delegates and their nations for work- 
ing together on “the summary of our 
present knowledge.” 

Mr. Benson noted that the average 
American today eats 28 per cent more 
meat, poultry, and fish than he did 20 
years ago, thanks in large part to the 
highly efficient livestock production 
of today. 


tivity of plants. They protect plants 
from phytopathogenic organisms in- 
hibiting the growth and reproduction 
of causative organisms of infection. 

“2) Microbes-antagonists produce 
antibiotical substances which can be 
used for treatment of infected plants.” 

In brief, the following summaries 
present the key points emphasized in 
the formal presentations of the anti- 
biotic conference speakers: 

James McGinnis, Washington State 
College — Antibiotics have little or 
no effect on egg production, accord- 
ing to his work. Chick growth re- 
sponse is greater when rations are mar- 
ginal or sub-marginal. Environmental 
factors exert an important influence 
on the response of chicks to antibiotics 
fed to speed growth. 

T. J. Cunha, University of Florida 
— Adding antibiotics to swine feeds 
boosts growth an average of 10 to 20 
per cent and increases feed efficiency 
by five per cent. The greatest benefi- 
cial effect from antibiotics is during 
the early growth period. 

Hjalmer Clausen, Denmark — In- 
ternational cooperation is needed 
among experiment stations so that da- 
ta on the use of antibiotics in swine 
can be standardized. He proposed 
tests seeking the effect of antibiotics 
on feed consumption, gain, feed con- 
version, and carcass quality on a free- 
choice basis in rations with varying 
fiber levels and rations with high 
roughage content. 

C. A. Baumann, University of Wis- 
consin — Growth-promoting effects 
of antibiotics may work four different 
ways: suppress intestinal germs which 
slow vitamin utilization; and thin ani- 
mals’ intestinal walls. 

B. S. Pomeroy, University of Min- 
nesota — High-level feeding to treat 
poultry respiratory diseases has been 
valuable in “stimulating feed intake, 
maintaining normal weight gains, re- 
ducing mortality, and increasing egg 
production in laying flocks.” 

N. R. Ellis, Department of Agricul- 
ture — Antibiotic feed supplements 
may have some beneficial effect on 
breeding and reproduction. “It would 
appear that the antibiotics, by encour- 
aging more rapid growth rate in the 
young animals, do tend to encourage 
the attainment of sexual maturity at a 
slightly earlier age.” 

J. J. Christensen, University of 
of Minnesota — Antibiotics can be 
used to produce new mutants — new 
races and varieties of molds — for fur- 
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General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 
Super Cordura ra 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Strong, uniform thread of “Super Cordura” 
gives sewn ends extra strength—yet makes 
bags easier to open. And the cost is less than 
ordinary threads. 


ow ...the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity 
rayon makes possible more efficient 
sewing for multi-wall bags. The Feed 
Division of General Mills, for example, 
has found that sewing thread of ‘Super 
Cordura” gives bag ends greater 
strength than those sewn with conven- 
tional threads... and the cost is lower! 
_ What’s more, “Super Cordura’”’ helps 
give General Mills a more efficient bag- 
closing operation. That’s because the 
Du Pont yarn is treated with a special 
lubricant finish to insure good sewabil- 
ity. The extra strength of this thread 
reduces breaks during sewing . . . per- 
mits the use of smaller needles. The 
smaller holes mean minimum loss from 
sifting. Because of the extra strength 
of “Super Cordura,” one size yarn re- 
places several conventional sizes. This 
means greater savings in lower thread 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 
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DU PONT “Quper Cor dur 


yon for greater strength...lower cost 


inventory. 


Consider the advantages of bags sewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the next 
time you place an order for multi-walls 
... and use “Super Cordura’’ in closing 
your own filled bags. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


* Du Pont’s registered trademark for its high tenacity rayon yams. 


Advantages of 
for bag Sewin 


“sup 
thread 


® Lower cost 
Strength 
™Proveg Sewability 


Reduced thr. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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...and will lead 
= your sales parade! 


Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis 
Sandman design, are the up-to-the-minute fash- 
ion for sheets and pillowcases. And they’re 
equally good for skirts, curtains, dressing table 
skirts, scarves, etc. They’re really versatile. 


Look in current magazines and department 

stores . . . you'll see top fashion fabric makers 
featuring cotton print designs similar to Bemis’ | 
new Sandman pattern. 


It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now 
and pack your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 


All women recognize this fabric bargain... yard- 
age in Sandman Bags at about one-third the 
cost of comparable cotton goods at the store. 
You'll want in at the front of the sales parade. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
: Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ther scientific work. Artificial produc- 
tion of mutants is a major tool in the 
science of genetics, the study of how 
characteristics of living organisms are 
passed from one generation to another. 

E. Freerksen, Germany — Antibio- 
tics may have a regulatory effect on 
the endocrine system. This action may 
occur as one of the effects of anti- 
biotic feed supplements on micro-or- 
ganisms in the animal’s intestinal tract. 
How antibiotics stimulate growth is 
“highly complex and not mastered by 
too simple conceptions.” 


G. F. Combs, University of Mary- 
land — Antibiotics boost the growth 
rate of poultry primarily by affecting 
the intestinal bacteria. They have an 
effect on intestinal bacteria which, in 
turn, have had an adverse effect on 
the health and feed efficiency of the 
animal or bird. 

K. R. Johansson of Minnesota and 
T. D. Luckey of Missouri spoke on 
specialized laboratory phases, involv- 
ing rat feeding and germ-free animals. 


In the general field of antibiotics 
functioning in the control of plant dis- 
eases and stimulating greater crop 
yields, this comment was made: 


W. J. Zaumeyer, Department of 
Agriculture — In the near future, 
antibiotics may be used as widely for 
treating plant disease as they now are 
in the control of human diseases. 
“Rapid advances” have been made in 
the specialized subject in recent years. 


All About 
Antibiotics 


This is one of several articles 
in this issue on the development 
and commercial production and 
sale of antibiotics. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn more 
about the antibiotics and how 
they differ from one another. 


These articles were prepared 
by staff members of five leading 
producers of antibiotics. The 
statements expressed and claims 
made are those of the producers 
of the various antibiotics and are 
not necessarily shared by The 
Feed Bag. 


Reprints of all these articles 
are available. 
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What Bacitracin? 


Its Development, Characteristics 


@ The history of Bacitracin has been one 
of technicologic improvement and continual 
clinical evaluation. The antibiotic was first 
isolated in 1945 as a strain of the micro- 
organisms Bacillus licheniformus, which was 
obtained from the infected leg of Mar- 
garet Tracey. At first the organism was 
grown in flasks and the antibiotic obtained 
therefrom, but today the antibiotic is pro- 
duced in fermentation tanks of thousands 
of gallons capacity. 


The development and processing of 
Bacitracin has been closely followed by em- 


-inent clinicians. Process improvements have 


allowed the purification of the early crude, 
yellow Bacitracin of 30-50 unit per milli- 
gram potency to a pure, white product of 
over 70 unit per milligram potency. 

Bacitracin is a polypeptide with the chem- 
ical formula It has a molecu- 
lar weight of about 1,500 and is soluble 
in water. It is more soluble in an acid en- 
vironment than in the presence of alkali. 

Bacitracin is a powerful bacteriocidal 
agent. It is potent against a wide spectrum 
of infective microorganisms; i.e., gram-posi- 
tive bacteria, gram-negative bacteria, spiro- 
chetes, actinomyces, endamoeba. This anti- 
biotic has been investigated widely and syn- 
ergestic activity has been reported for com- 
binations of Bacitracin with practically every 
other antibiotic. An amazing and important 
property of this antibiotic is its freedom 
from allergic reactions and sensitivity. Baci- 
tracin has been used successfully in the 
treatment of meningitis, endocarditis, scarlet 
fever, septic sore throat, pneumonia, acne, 
gangrene, diphtheria, arthritis, syphillis, py- 
orrhea, enteritis, pin worms, and amaebic 
dysentery. Bacitracin has found recognition 
in the fields of dental and veterinary medi- 
cine, and food preservation as well as play- 
ing an important role in animal nutrition. 

Bacitracin has been widely and favorably 
used by veterinarians. Its ability to work 
with other lines of treatment has been an 
important reason, as has the fact that it is 
not destroyed or inactivated by blood, pus, 
or tissue debris. 

Bacitracin wad first used topically, that is 
on the surface of the body, because it is 
very effective against most of the bacteria 
which produce pus (staphylococci and strep- 
tococci). Many types of dermatitis and der- 
matosis, of pink eye (infectious keratitis) 
and conjunctivitis, and of ear canker and 
otitis have been successfully treated. 

Bacitracin was next given by mouth in 
dysenteries and digestive disturbances. The 
first worker, with unselected dogs brought 
to a veterinary hospital, concluded that the 
results were “startling” in view of the 
varied conditions treated. 

Later work at the Commercial Solvents 
Corp. research farm with pigs indicates that 
Bacitracin is effective against a wide range 


of swine dysenteries, and especially the 
“black scours” caused by Vibrio infections. 
Even more recently, the nonspecific diges- 
tive disturbances of poultry have been suc- 
cessfully treated with Bacitracin in the feed 
and in the drinking water. 


Bacitracin has been injected into the 
muscles of animals, with favorable results. 
One fact observed in many cases was that 
the appetite returned much more promptly 
than in animals not receiving Bacitracin. 
This was particularly true of infections of 
the lungs and respiratory tract — the ship- 
ping fever complex. 

Bacitracin is a comparative newcomer in 
the field of nutrition, but has earned a re- 
spected position in the feeding of chickens 
and turkeys, with indications that it will do 
equally well with pigs, cows, and sheep. 
This could be anticipated from the fact that 
it is highly effective in helping to establish a 
normal digestive activty following a dis- 
turbance. 


This article was prepared by 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Bacitracin is classified by the food and 
drug administration in the same group with 
penicillin, Aureomycin, and Terramycin; 
not only at “low levels” for improving 
growth rate and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion, but also at the “high levels” for stimu- 
lating appetite, and preventing and treating 
the common resipiratory and digestive dis- 
eases. Pricewise, Bacitracin is a low-cost anti- 
biotic costing much less than antibiotics such 
as Aureomycin and Terramycin. This makes 
Bacitracin extremely practical for “high- 
level” use. 

Much of the favorable response is due, 
undoubtedly, to its role of promoting the 
development of those bacteria which syn- 
thesize certain fractions of the vitamin B 
complex that improve appetite and also 
serve as nutrient substances. At the same 
time, Bacitracin helps to control or limit 
multiplications of those bacteria which com- 
pete with the host for nutrient substances, 
and those which are capable of producing 
toxins or poisons, or of invading the tis- 
sues of the vital organs to produce disease. 

Bacitracin supplements for use in animal 
feeds are marketed by several companies. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. was first in this 
field with its line of Baciferm (registered) 
whole fermentation Bacitracin supplements. 


SOYA YEAR BOOK 
Distribution of its 1955-56 year book and 
trading rules is being made by the National 
Soybean Processors association. Copies may 
be obtained at $1 each by contacting Presi- 
dent R. G. Houghtlin at 3818 Board of 
Trade bldg., Chicago 4. 
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Smaffs 
dehydrated 


More than any other natural feedstuff, alfalfa is loaded 
with good things for poultry, swine, sheep and cattle. And here at the 
W. J. Smali Company it is our constant aim to “lock in” the goodness so that the 


dehydrated alfalfa delivered to your door contains the richness of the growing 


plant. The extra pains we take in harvesting, processing, storing and shipping 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa pays off in extra nutritive value. When you specify Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa, you receive in one package literally dozens of nutritive factors that would 

be prohibitively expensive if you were to buy them one at a time. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY mais 


DIVISION 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


1200 Oak St Kansas City, Mo. 
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Washington Millwheel 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN, sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


FARM VOTE FEVER 

When election-conscious Republicans and Democrats think of the farm vote, 
they are thinking largely of the midwestern farmer. Here, geographically, is why: 

In the New England states there are about 400,000 persons living on farms, or 
approximately two per cent of the nation's farm population. 

The middle Atlantic states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have 
nearly 1,500,000 persons on farms —about seven per cent of the farm population. 

The West, Northwest, and Pacific coast (taking in Colorado and all states to 
the west), have approximately two million persons living on farms — about nine per 
cent of the farm population. 

That leaves two big geographical regions— the South and the Midwest. 

The South, plus the states of Oklahoma, Maryland, Kentucky, Delaware,and 
West Virginia, contains almost 50 per cent of the farm population. Nearly 11 
million persons live on farms in this region. 

The Midwest (taking in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and those states in the 
belt eastward) has 32 per cent of the farm population, with about seven million 
persons living on farms. 

Thus, the South and certain adjacent states have the biggest chunk of the 
farm population, but this population is politically inclined to favor the Demo- 
crats. The Republicans, traditionally, have found it hard to win converts in the 
South, farmers not excepted. 

The Midwest, then, is where the pitched battles are fought and where the farm 
vote may determine which party captures the White House. The 32 per cent of the 
farm population living in midwestern states swings considerably more political 
weight than the percentage figure would indicate. 

In the first place, the relative voting strength of farmers in many midwestern 
states is far greater than it is elsewhere. These states are likely to go the way 
the farm vote goes, where in a more industrialized and more heavily populated 
state the farm vote is less decisive. And it takes electoral votes to win an 
election. 

Another geographical factor is that agriculture is considerably more diversi- 
fied in the West than in the Midwest, which means the western farmer is less 
interested in certain farm issues than his midwestern counterpart. Price supports 
on basic crops are an example. 

Present conditions indicate that the Midwest will be a more crucial battle- 
ground next year than usual. Many of the complaints from farmers are coming from 
the corn-hog belt, where hog prices have slipped badly. 


"SOIL BANK" IDEA STILL ALIVE 


Though there have been numerous reports that the Department of Agriculture 
has turned thumbs down on the idea of paying farmers for taking land out of pro- 
duction, the fact is that it still is getting serious consideration. 

The decision of whether to embark on some such program may be made next 
month, but not until after the agricultural advisory committee meets in Washington 
Dec. 12-13. This committee will have considerable influence on what the Agricul- 
ture department recommends. At one of its recent. meetings, the committee looked 
over not one, but seven different versions of a program under which farmers would 
receive payments for "retiring" land. It found something objectionable in each 
version. 

The committee then asked Agriculture department officials to work over some 
of the plans advanced to see if the objections could be overcome. The results of 
the further studies will be ready for the committee at its December meeting. 

Though Secretary of Agriculture Benson is not enthusiastic about the idea of 
paying farmers for taking land out of production, he hesitates to close the door 
on a program for which considerable farm support has developed. Nor is he insen- 
sible to its political aspects. Such a program would be a reasonably fresh 
approach to one of the farmer's problems, and as such would have a certain 
dramatic appeal. 

Some administration leaders are talking up the "soil bank" idea, arguing that 


(Concluded on page 115) 
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Terramycin: 


Structural, Performance Data 


@ Jt was a lucky accident that launched the 
world into what we now call the “anti- 
biotic era.”’ Antibiotics, and more specifical- 
ly penicillin, were discovered when an air- 
borne mold spore contaminated a bacteria 
culture at Sir Alexander Fleming’s London 
laboratory in 1928. Fleming noted that the 
mold inhibited the growth of the bacteria, 
an observation that set the stage for the en- 
trance of the antibiotics. 

The discovery and development of Terra- 
mycin was by no means a historical accident. 
It was the result of planned, controlled, and 
well-organized scientific research. Pfizer 
screened over 100,000 soil samples from 
throughout the world before the mold 
Streptomyces rimosus was isolated from a 
pinch of dirt from Indiana and its character- 
istic antibiotic Terramycin was developed. 

The speed with which the drug was thor- 
oughly tested before being made available 
to the medical profession is a tribute to com- 
mercial research, The role played by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. in solving the problem of mass- 
producing penicillin and in manufacturing 
streptomycin, added to Pfizer's century-long 
chemical experience, provided the technical 
skill that made Terramycin possible. 

The chemical structure of Terramycin 
(oxytetracycline) was elucidated by a Pfizer 
research team together with Dr. Robert 
Woodward of Harvard less than three 
years following its development. The chemi- 
cal compound proved to be one of the 
most complex molecules ever encountered 
by science. The structural formula is: 
4 - dimethylamino - 1,4,4a,5,5a,6,11,12a - 


octahydro - 3,5,6,10,12,12a - hexahydroxy - 
6 - methyl - 1,11 - dioxo - 2 - naphtha - 
cenecar - boxamide. 


This article was prepared by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


Terramycin is an amphoteric substance, 
forming both acid and basic salts. In the 
form of both the base and the hydro- 
chloride, Terramycin is readily soluble in 
water and common organic solvents. It is a 
very stable substance, showing no appre- 
ciable loss of potency up to three years 
when in the dry state. 


As a hydrochloride, Terramycin is readily 
absorbed, giving rise rapidly to effective 
blood levels which may be maintained con- 
tinuously by oral administration. The anti- 
biotic is transferred promptly from the 
blood to the other tissues of the body. 

Terramycin is of major significance in the 
treatment of over 100 infectious diseases 
caused by both Gram-positive and Gram- 
negative bacteria as well as by somie viruses 
and rickettsial forms. 


One of the earliest diseases to prove sus- 
ceptible to Terramycin was pneumonia. 
Nearly all investigators stressed the dra- 
matically rapid reversals obtained in bac- 
terial pneumonia, even when bacteremia, 
pleural fluid, or pleurisy complicated the 
picture. Some patients had first been treated 
unsuccessfully with other medications, in- 
cluding antibiotics, but once Terramycin 
was used the temperature dropped, often 


during the first 24 to 48 hours. 

Terramycin has often proved effective 
against other respiratory infections includ- 
ing tuberculosis, bronchitis, and influenza. 
Numerous infections caused by bacteria and 
parasites (including infections of the skin 
and eyes) ara susceptible to Terramycin. 

Terramycin is very effective in the treat- 
ment of a host of flagrant infectious diseases 
of livestock and poultry. As a veterinary 
medicine, Terramycin is active against Pas- 
teurella, a group of bacteria which is re- 
sponsible for important diseases such as 
hemorrhagic septicemia (shipping fever), 
fowl cholera and tularemia. Likewise the 
genus of bacteria known as Salmonella, 
which is the cause of infectious abortion in 
horses, pullorum disease, fowl typhoid, 
“kneel” disease of ducklings, secondary dis- 
ease of swine and “food poisoning” is sen- 
sitive to Terramycin. 

Escherichia coli which causes white scours 
in young animals, abscesses, bladder infec- 
tion, etc., is controlled by Terramycin. Acti- 
nomyces and Actinobacillus which cause 
“lumpy jaw,” “bovine farcy,” and “wooden 
tongue” are susceptible to Terramycin. Ery- 
sipelas of hogs and turkeys, gastro-enteritis, 
chronic respiratory disease and blue comb 
in chickens, a type of abortion and blackleg 
in cattle and sheep, influenza in swine are all 
controlled by Terramycin. 

When included in feeds at relatively high 
levels, Terramycin can be used to head off 
latent disease, overcome active disease and 
reduce early mortality from ill-defined caus- 
es which even on well-managed farms is a 
serious problem. 

Terramycin does not occur naturally in 
feedstuffs and its mode of action as a 
nutritional supplement is not clearly de- 
fined. In view of the minute quantities 
(0.001 per cent) which produce strong 
growth stimuli, it seems obvious that it does 
not become a structural element of the body 
nor is it used for energy. One could con- 


Staley’s New Research Farm Is Shown 


The new research farm of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., was on display from 
Oct. 18 through 21 as groups from the 
press, radio, feed industry, and farms were 
invited to tour the establishment. The press 
made the tour Oct. 18 under the guidance 
of Dr. W. N. McMillen, director of feed 
nutrition. 

A. E. Staley Jr., president of the firm, 
spoke briefly after a barbecued chicken 
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luncheon. Mr. Staley said that in 1912 his 
firm started processing corn at Decatur and 
since then has processed 472,838,000 bush- 
els of corn. Since 1922 when it started proc- 
essing soybeans, Mr. Staley reported that 
238,664,000 bushels had gone through the 
plant, representing close to an average 
year’s crop for the United States. 
According to Mr. Staley, the interest of 
his company is the same as that of all agri- 
culture and the research farm is another 


step in attempts to improve agriculture in 
general. 

Dr. McMillen said the main function of 
the farm will be testing of Staley feeds 
aimed at increasingly better performance 
and reduced cost of livestock and poultry 
production for the feeder. The second func- 
tion, according to Dr. McMillen, is educa- 
tion of feeders toward the value of modern- 
day “high octane” feeds. — E.H.R. 
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without air cleaner 


a They give you top service and economy! ___. 
» 
Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator Yr to 5 tons 
Forced Air Carloader Regular and Pitless Twin Molasses Mixer 
with motor or belt drive Corn Shellers 
i Electric Truck Hoist Model ‘Hi’ Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers 
cuts handling costs with direcimonnected motor for any size plant 
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The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
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Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator 


Company 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery 
checked at the right. Please send me full information 
on these machines without any obligation. 
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Yes, Kelly Duplex Mixers are truly “tailor 
made” to your needs. If you doubt it, just take a 
look at these advantages: (1) a complete batch 
r oe can be loaded, mixed and sacked in less than 15 
*‘) s minutes (2) mixtures are so evenly and thoroughly 
: = q blended that they will stand up under the most 
K No.4 Ex rigid inspection (3) unconditionally guaranteed to 
ELLY DUP L ; mix more feed with the same power than any other 
VERTICAL : ¥ machine on the market (4) practically noiseless in 
FE EE 1X E R y operation (5) ruggedly constructed of all-welded 
steel for steady, dependable performance .. . less 
, maintenance . . . longer life (6) so liberally rated 
that users report it will hold up to twice its rated 

capacity. 


No mill problem is too great for a Kelly 
Duplex Mixer. Capacities can range from 12 to 5 
tons and larger . . . units can be powered by elec- 
tric motor or belt drive from either above or below 
the floor... and as for space problems—well, just 
take a look at the pictures on the right. A 22 ton 
mixer had to be built with a special extension for 
discharge into a bagging scale on the first floor. 
Kelly Duplex planning solved this problem... and 
can solve yours just as well. 


Card today 


for com late Remember, any way you look at it. . . Kelly 
information Duplex Feed Mixers are your best buy. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


7c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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sider Terramycin as a regulator. 

When fed at relatively low levels, Terra- 
mycin will increase the rate of growth on 
the order of 10 per cent or more, and in- 
crease the feed efficiency to the extent of 
five per cent or better. It is now widespread 
commercial practice to include Terramycin 
as a growth stimulant in the rations of chick- 
ens, turkeys, pigs, and calves. Recent evi- 
dence shows similar advantages from feed- 


ing Terramycin in combination with stil- 
bestrol to beef cattle. 2 

Now Terramycin, combined with strep- 
tomycin, is also used in the control and 
prevention of a variety of plant diseases 
caused by bacteria. It has been shown to be 
effective in combating bacterial spot of to- 
matoes and peppers, fire blight of apples 
and pears, walnut blight, soft rot and black- 
leg of potatoes, halo blight of beans, blue 


What’s Aureomycin 


How It Differs From Others 


@ Aureomycin (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. — 
chemical name, chlortetracycline), the gold- 
en wonder drug, was first announced to the 
scientific world in July, 1948, at a confer- 
ence held at the New York Academy of 
Sciences. It was the culmination of an ex- 
haustive, three-year search by Dr. Benjamin 
M. Duggar to find a new antibiotic that 
would be effective against a wide variety of 
organisms. 

Thousands of soil samples from all over 
the world were tested at American Cyan- 
amid Co.’s laboratories in Pearl River, N. Y., 
before Streptomyces aureofaciens, the or- 
ganism that produces Aureomycin, was iso- 
lated from a sample of a timothy hay test 
plot in Missouri. Its discovery constitutes 
one of the great landmarks in the history 
of the conquest of infectious disease, and 
it is one of the most versatile antibiotics 
developed. Today, seven years after its 


This article was prepared by 
American Cyanamid Co. 


discovery, over one billion doses of Aureo- 
mycin have been used and over 8,000 pa- 
pers have been published citing its effec- 
tiveness in the therapy of a wide range of 
infections due to both Gram-positive and 
Gram-negative bacteria, as well as certain 
protozoal, viral, and rickettsial diseases and 
those of unknown etiology. 

In addition to possessing the advantage 
of having a broad spectrum of activity, 
Aureomycin is relatively non-toxic, produces 
and maintains high serum levels when ad- 
ministered intravenously, and shows little 
tendency to permit development of drug- 
resistant strains. 

Aureomycin is available in a wide variety 
of forms for local and systemic use, in- 
cluding products for oral and intravenous 
administration, topical ointments, powder, 
and dental preparations. 

The introduction of Aureomycin brought 
about many changes in the field of chemo- 
therapy; and diseases, which 10 years ago 
stood unconquered, yielded to this golden 
wonder drug. It was the first drug to prove 
effective against primary atypical — or so- 
called “virus” pneumonia and such 
venereal infections as gonorrhea, granuloma 
inguinale, and lymphogranuloma venereum. 

Aureomycin opened new avenues of hope 
for those stricken with undulant fever, and 
for the first time in the history of chemo- 
therapy, a potent weapon against the dread 
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rickettsial diseases such as Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, typhus, Q fever, Brill’s dis- 
ease, was made available. It has also proved 
effective against many other heretofore 
stubborn infections including those 
caused by streptococci, staphylococci, E. coli, 
A. aerogenes, gonococci, and pneumococci. 

Aureomycin, quickly proved superior to 
other antibiotic and chemotherapeutic agents 


in the field of human medicine, proved it~ 


self equally effective in the treatment of 
infectious diseases of livestock and poultry. 

It has drastically reduced the heavy eco- 
nomic losses the dairy industry suffered an- 
nually from loss of dairy cows and reduced 
milk production because of mastitis. Aureo- 
mycin has been shown to be highly effec- 
tive in the treatment of acute and septic 
mastitis because of its broad range of activi- 
ty against the organisms which commonly 
cause mastitis, such as staphyococci, coli- 
forms, Aerobacter aerogenes, and Coryne- 
bacteria. In cases of chronic mastitis, re- 
covery is quick and uneventful following 
one or more infusions of Aureomycin oint- 
ment. 

Aureomycin also has wide application in 
the treatment of calf scours and pneumonia, 
foot rot, shipping fever, metritis, and black- 
leg in large animals, and in swine, excellent 
results have been obtained with Aureomycin 
therapy in enteritis and bacterial respiratory 
infections, including pneumonia. 

In poultry, Aureomycin has been used 
extensively to minimize losses from the ef- 
fects of CRD and blue comb in chickens 
and hexamitiasis, sinusitis, and blue comb in 
turkeys. 

Aureomycin is available in many veteri- 
nary forms for convenient administration in 
the therapy of the common diseases of both 
livestock and poultry. Products for local and 
oral administration include tablets, oblets, 
soluble powder, drops, and ointments, and, 
in addition, an intravenous form is available 
for use when animals are severely ill and 
immediate blood levels are desired. 

While Aureomycin was conquering in- 
fection in the fields of human and veteri- 
nary medicine, a new application for this 
versatile antibiotic was being developed. 
Back in 1949, residue products of the Au- 
reomycin fermentation process were found 
to produce remarkable results in stimulating 
growth in chicks. Repeated experiments, 
both in Cyanamid laboratories and in ex- 
periment stations throughout the country, 
showed that concentrates from Aureomycin 


mold and wildfire of tobacco — and even 
bacterial disease of chrysanthemums and 
philodendrons — under commercial condi- 
tions. 


While it is still in the experimental stage, 
Terramycin shows great promise of being 
used in the field of food preservatives. Tests 
show that the spoilage of meat, milk, leafy 
vegetables, poultry, and fish can be averted 
through the use of Terramycin. 


fermentation were more effective than vita- 
min B,2 in stimulating growth. 

Soon after, as the result of intensive lab- 
oratory and field research, the Lederle Lab- 
oratories division of Cyanamid announced 
that Aureomycin had a marked growth 
stimulating effect in swine and poultry, thus 
explaining the action of the residue prod- 
ucts. 

With this announcement, a new era in 
animal feeding was launched, and in Sep- 
tember, 1949, the first antibiotic feed sup- 
plement was introduced to the feed industry. 
Since that time, Aureomycin in the feed has 
produced remarkable results in controlling 
incidence of disease, stimulating growth and 
weight gains, and increasing feed efficiency 
and general well-being of livestock and 
poultry. 

In poultry, the continuous feeding of 
Aureomycin from start to market has been 
responsible for reducing the incidence of 
CRD, sinusitis, blue comb, and nonspecific 
enteritis with a resultant decrease in mor- 
tality and morbidity. In breeder and layer 
flocks, egg production and hatchability are 
considerably increased, and the quality of 
chicks is improved. Most important to the 
poultryman, greater returns are being Fre- 
alized at market time than ever before. 

These remarkable results, however, have 
not been confined to poultry. In swine, the 
use of Aureomycin in the feed has been re- 
sponsible for drastically reducing the inci- 
dence of intestinal and respiratory diseases. 

The latest application of Aureomycin in 
the feed has been with ruminants. Cattle 
and sheep raisers all over the country are 
now routinely using Aureomycin in their 
rations. The incidence of such diseases as 
scours, pneumonia fever, and enterotoxemia, 
which are often increased by the stresses of 
shipping, vaccination, castration, and bad 
weather, is lowered; and there are fewer 
“tail-enders.” It has also been shown that 
cattle and sheep fed Aureomycin continu- 
ously have better bloom and finish, and 
there is an improvement in dressing per- 
centage and carcass quality. 

The great potential of Aureomycin, pre- 
dicted back in 1948, has not yet been en- 
tirely realized. Today, in Cyanamid labora- 
tories, research ig still going on to develop 
new applications. It has played an impor- 
tant part in the American way of life for the 
past seven years, and tomorrow, whether it 
be in the pharmacy, the barnyard, or some 
other new horizon, one thing is sure — 
Aureomycin will continue to prove itself as 
the golden wonder drug. 


NAME CHANGE 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle, is the 
new firm name for Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co. The change became effective in Octo- 
ber, according to President Moritz Milburn. 
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FARMER 


lowa’Homestead 
Richard S. Pierce, Publisher 


** MORE SALES POWER at lower 
sales costs... because this one 
medium does a complete selling 
job in lowa...in the wealthiest 
farm market in the U.S. 


FARMER 


lowa® Homestead 
Richard S. Pierce, Publisher 


-..and you’re IN . . . in 9 out of 10 
of Iowa’s best farm homes .. . in the 
farm publication depended on most... 
in the top selling medium in the top 
eeem market of the U.S. 
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FARMER 


lowa® Homestead 
Richard S. Pierce, Publisher 


The ONE medium that does 
the complete selling job in the 
$2 Billion Iowa Farm market. 
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The success of the first international con- 
ference on the use of antibiotics in agricul- 
ture was due in no small part to the uni- 
formly high calibre of the speakers and 
committee members, who are shown here. 

The committee was composed of T. C. 
Byerly, E. J. Jungherr, L. C. Norris, W. E. 
Peterson, E. C. Stakman, Henry Welch, 
P. S. Owen, George Briggs, O. L. Kline, 
Lynn Romoser, and H. I. Cole. 


The speakers were C. F. Huffman, James 
McGinnis, T. J. Cunha, Hjalmar Clausen, 
Douglas Coles, John Duckworth, John Loos- 
li, Damon Catron, C. A. Baumann, B. S. 
Pomeroy, N. R. Ellis, J. J. Christensen, 
A. C. Francois, A. D. DeJuana, H. D. 
Branion, E. Freeksen, Gerald Combs. 

K. R. Johansson, T. D. Luckey, K. Brei- 
rem, J. Brueggemann, S. K. Kon, W. S. 
Gordon, H. R. Bird, W. J. Zaumeyer, J. G. 


Merck Work 


Penicillin, Streptomycin Data 


@ When the 20th century world, and subse- 
quently the public, accepted the antibiotics 
and their therapeutic powers, it was recog- 
nized that another milestone had been passed 
in the progress of medicine against infec- 
tious disease. Dramatic case histories gave 
tribute to such germ killers as penicillin 
and streptomycin and their places in the 
physician’s armamentarium were secure. 
That more was not expected of the anti- 
biotics proved to be an underestimation of 
modern chemical research. 

The story begins in 1929 when Prof. 
Alexander Fleming, bacteriologist at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London, discovered peni- 
cillin and initiated one of medicine’s most 
important developments. 

Fleming's discovery lay dormant for more 
than 10 years until further investigation was 
stimulated by the committee on medical re- 
search of the office of scientific research and 
development and the division of medical 
sciences of the National Research council. 
Developmental research was begun in sev- 
eral laboratories, including those of Merck 
& Co., Inc., where pioneering work had al- 
ready been done. The life-saving record of 
penicillin during World War II is testimony 
to the ingenuity of both pharmaceutical re- 
search and industry. 

The second step in the versatile role of 
antibiotics in contemporary health had its 
inception in 1944 when Dr. Selman A. 
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Waksman of Rutgers University first re- 
ported his isolation of a pure white powder 
from certain strains of Streptomyces griseus. 
While penicillin was effective against so- 
called gram-positive bacteria, Dr. Waks- 
man’s streptomycin soon proved itself clini- 
cally valuable in treating disorders caused 
by gram-negative organisms. The agent's 


This article was prepared by 
Merck & Co. 


signal success over tuberculosis is legend. 

Merck & Co., Inc., was quick to recog- 
nize the possibilities of streptomycin. War 
necessity prompted an all-out program to 
mass-produce the new drug as quickly as 
possible. Three years from original dis- 
covery to mass production is a particularly 
noteworthy accomplishment, especially in 
the pharmaceutical field where medical eval- 
uation alone often takes years. For its de- 
velopment of the fermentation process and 
of pyrogen-free production, Merck was 
accorded the 1947 Award for Chemical 
Engineering Achievement. 

It was not unnatural for antibiotics to 
enter the agricultural field by way of treat- 
ing animal infections. The efficiency of 
these chemotherapeutic agents in veterinary 
medication was as quickly and firmly estab- 
lished as it was in the field of human thera- 
peutics. Diseases such as blackleg, gas gan- 
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Horsfall, C. M. Christensen, G. L. McNew, 
H. C. Young, J. C. Dunegan, H. L. Tarr, 
F. E. Deatherage, Sven Dyrendahl. 

H. R. Marston, W. L. Smith Jr., Emil 
Mrak, W. W. Spink, Maxwell Finland, 
W. A. Randall, Harry Eagle, F. Ruiz-San- 
chez, R. L. Squibb, R. Braude, R. J. Dubos, 
and Chester Keefer. Four Soviet speakers 
also took part. 


grene, anthrax, swine erysipelas, canine lep- 
tospirosis, actinomycosis, and devastating bo- 
vine mastitis are among the animal infec- 
tions on which penicillin has proved of 
value. In most cases injection is the method 
of choice for administration. 

Now what about streptomycin in treating 
herds and flocks? In recent years, Merck 
has developed an oral form of streptomycin 
for veterinary use — VetStrep. It is effec- 
tive in the treatment of two costly animal 
diseases, swine enteritis and calf scours, 
which cause millions of dollars worth of 
annual loss in livestock. VetStrep may be 
given in drinking water and many success- 
ful one-day treatments have been reported. 
Streptomycin is known to be specific for the 
organisms which produce certain enteric 
disturbances. 

Streptomycin’s close relative, dihydro- 
streptomycin, has proved itself similarly as 
a poultry protector. Losses in flocks to 
chronic respiratory disease have been ma- 
terially reduced by dihydrostreptomycin sul- 
fate. The Merck product is in the form of 
a dust which can be sprayed over the heads 
of flocks for inhalation medication at low 
cost to the poultryman. Spraying flocks in 
which cases of CRD are diagnosed has been ° 
shown to increase feed consumption, reduce 
mortality, and help layers return to normal 
egg production. 

The second part of the saga of antibiotics 
in health, however, is a separate story. It 
was not surprising that the results of treat- 
ing human infections were extended into 
veterinary medicine. But the recognition 
that these chemotherapeutic agents had a 
role in animal nutrition was little short of 
astonishing to the scientific world. 

For 20 years, expert nutritionists had 
searched for the elusive “animal protein fac- 
tor,” or APF, that was vital to the normal 
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There’s no caution or question about Dehydrated 17% REGULAR MEAL 
quality when you use National’s dehy- Dehydrated 17% MEAL, OIL TREATED 


Dehydrated 17% REGROUND PELLETS 


drated alfalfa — i iatel 
ee immedia 'y 8° Dehydrated 17% REGROUND PELLETS, OIL TREATED 
ahead to create customer satisfaction. Dehydrated 17% GRANULES 


Dehydrated 17% Y4" PELLETS 
. 
National Alfalfa, the world’s largest Dehydrated 20% LEAF GRANULES 


producer of alfalfa products, guarantees 
you top quality, the year ’round from = ree? 
one dependable source. Always call Na- , We are now booking 
tional to fill your alfalfa requirements. REMEMBER: winter requirements. 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e@ KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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growth and well-being of poultry, swine, and 
other non-ruminants. It was not until after 
the therapeutic capabilities of the antibiotics 
had been fully accepted that scientists were 
able to show that the mysterious factor was 
tied-in with vitamin Bw. Merck was in the 
forefront of this experimentation with its 
isolation of vitamin Bi. In the search for 
economical sources of Biz, small amounts of 
antibiotics were added to poultry feeds, with 
improvement in growth and feed efficiency. 
Between January, 1950, and January, 1951, 
in the space of only one year, the antibiotic 
growth effect was discovered, tested, publi- 
cized, and carried to widespread use by 
feed makers and farmers. 

Antibiotic feed supplements not only 
stimulate growth but reduce the feed re- 
quired to reach this growth. During the first 
year after standardization of the supple- 
ment, it is estimated that nearly a billion 
animals consumed 100 tons of antibiotics 
added to 15 million tons of feed — meaning 


supplement sales in excess of 15 million 
dollars. 

Penicillin has proved to be a more prac- 
tical feed additive than streptomycin. Peni- 
cillin was selected by Merck for feed use 
because it is the antibiotic that exerts for 
poultry the greatest, most consistent, and 
most prolonged growth stimulus. For swine, 
also, procaine penicillin is one of the anti- 
biotics of choice for growth promotion, im- 
proved feed efficiency, and reduction of 
gastrointestinal upsets. 

Scientists at Merck had been so success- 
ful with antibiotic use on human beings and 
animals that they decided to investigate the 
possibilities in the plant diseases, and in this 
area streptomycin has scored. Merck has 
been among the leaders in the development 
of streptomycin for controlling plant bac- 
terial disease. Streptomycin kills or inhibits 
disease-causing bacteria within the plant, 
without harming the cells of the plant host. 
The Merck formulation of agricultural strep- 


From Squibb 


Many Antibiotic Applications Come 


@ The firm of E. R. Squibb & Sons, now 
a division of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., was one of the original commercial 
producers of penicillin in 1942. 

The company has been a major factor 
in the antibiotics field ever since. It is today 
one of the largest manufacturers of peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, and within the past year it has intro- 
duced the first antifungal antibiotic safe 
enough for use in humans and animals. 
This latter product, nystatin, is being mar- 
keted to the medical profession under the 
names Mycostatin and, in combination with 
tetracycline, Mysteclin. 

Squibb’s entry into antibiotics took place 
in 1940. In October of that year the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research at New 
Brunswick, N. J., received from Dr. H. W. 


COMMERCIAL ANTIBIOTICS — HOW 


Florey, one of the initial investigators of 
penicillin in England, a small vial contain- 
ing a culture of the original Oxford strain 
of Penicillin notatum, the yeast-like mold 
from which penicillin is obtained. This cul- 
ture was one of the first of the new mold 
to be sent to the United States. From it was 
developed the Squibb strain of Penicillin 
notatum, which produced a rich yield of 
penicillin in surface fermentation and which 
has been responsible for a major share of 
the millions of pounds of penicillin that 
have been produced in this country since 
1942. 

Squibb achievements in penicillin research 
paced much of the early development of 
antibiotics. Scientists at the Squibb Insti- 
tute in 1943 succeeded for the first time 
in isolating and crystallizing the sodium salt 


Five Short 


THEY ACT, HOW THEY DIFFER 


Articles 


American Cyanamid, Commercial Solvents, Merck, 
Pfizer, and Squibb were invited to describe their 
developmental work with antibiotics and to outline 
the characteristics of the antibiotics which they 


market today. 


Here is an excellent opportunity to compare 


Included in the discussions are 


penicillin, Aureomycin, Bacitracin, and Terramycin. 
The history of each of the trademarked 
antibiotics is described by its developing 
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tomycin — AgriStrep — is recommended 
for spray control of fire blight in apples and 
pears, blight in walnuts, soft rot and black 
leg of potatoes, and bacterial spot of toma- 
toes and peppers. 

In certain other important bacterial 
blights, notably common bean blight, strep- 
tomycin sprays have not been completely 
successful. Research at Merck on a combi- 
nation of glycerin and streptomycin appears 
to increase the effectiveness of the antibiotic 
in this disease, and the development may 
lead the way to better control of diseases in 
_ forms of economically important plant 

e. 

The path from Fleming’s phenomenon to 
fatter flocks and fewer failures in crops has 
been smoothed by the best that research and 
industry have to offer. The contemporary 
consumer is the fortunate beneficiary of this 
progress — contributed to in no small 
measure by companies such as Merck & Co., 
Inc., and its world-wide operations. 


of penicillin G. This led to the determina- 
tion of the empirical formula and the mole- 
cular weight of the salt, and provided the 
scientific world with a pure standard for 
purpose of assay. Important contributions 
were likewise made by the Squibb manvu- 
facturing laboratories to the development 
of the deep-culture method of producing 
penicillin in large tanks. This method re- 
presented a major advance over the costly 
bottle culture method and was directly re- 
sponsible for a sharp drop in the price of 
the drug. 

Antibiotics are to a large degree responsi- 
ble for the truly dramatic decline in death 


This article was prepared by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


rate from infectious diseases over the past 
12 years. Penicillin has practically given 
the final knockout blow to scarlet fever 
fatalities. It has gained major ground in 
the fight against pneumonia, venereal dis- 
ease, and certain forms of meningitis. 

Streptomycin, along with isoniazid, has 
made notable headway against tuberculosis, 
while dihydrostreptomycin is proving high- 
ly effective against brucellosis and some dis- 
eases caused by gram-negative bacilli. 

An entire new field for antibiotic thera- 
py — that offered by the fungal diseases — 
has been opened up by Mycostatin, the 
first safe, effective antifungal antibiotic. 

Of the antibiotics produced by Squibb, 
penicillin is most important in the animal 
nutrition field. However, combinations of 
penicillin and streptomycin are gaining fa- 
vor in the treatment of animal diseases. 
Preliminary work with the antifungal anti- 
biotic Mycostatin shows promise in the 
control of monilia infections in animals. 

Penicillin is the most widely used anti- 
biotic in poultry feeds, primarily because of 
its high specific effectiveness in chickens 
and turkeys and its low cost. 

Tests show that penicillin-fed chickens 
grow 10 to 15 per cent faster and have ap- 
preciably reduced mortality rates. At the 
same time, because the animals are healthier 
and thus able to use their food more effi- 
ciently, feed consumption is cut by 10 per 
cent. 

With turkeys, the effect is even more 
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The Grade A Milk 
Program involves the 
use of Barn Lime 
to keep Barns Clean: 


@ To Reduce Disease 
@ To Reduce Infection 
@ To End Milk Polution 
To Stop Odors 

@ To Stop Flies 


To be any good a barn lime must quickly react with barn acids — Neutralize 
them — kill the odor. When lime does that, quickly, it has done its job. Hurlbut 
Lime — sold only to feed dealers — is the white, quick acting barn lime. 


In Addition Our Limes Are: 


1. GRITTY — So cattle won't slip 
2. DUSTLESS — So cattle and humans won't sneeze 
3. WHITE — Clean to handle — Safe to use 


THE TEST 


Put a spoonful of your barn 
lime in a glass with a spoon- 
ful of vinegar — any kind. 
If it foams at once it's a 
good barn lime — in an hour 
the smell of vinegar should 
disappear. Test it yourself. 


We are manufacturers of... 


FEEDING GRADE CALCIUM — AGROCAL 
— CALSPAR — DILUENTS — BARN LIME — 
INDUSTRIAL FILLERS AND EXTENDERS. 


HURLBUT CALCIUM & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE — 


George Irving & 


AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


The Department of Agriculture's two top men 
on the subject of antibiotics were interviewed in 
Washington by our correspondent. His interview with 
them is published in rapid-fire, question-and- 

All their comments are published 


verbatin. 


For a semi-official summary of the work which 
has been done with antibiotics on the farm and the 
roles they are likely to play in the immediate and 
later future, this report is both unique and 


excellent. 


George Irving is second in command of the 
agricultural research service. 
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pronounced, probably because turkeys are 
more susceptible to disease. Penicillin-fed 
turkeys are 15 to 20 per cent heavier at the 
usual marketing age. Early mortality is cut 
from 25 per cent to less than 10 per cent. 
Today, almost all turkeys and broiler chick- 
ens are fed antibiotic-fortified rations. 

While not yet as popular as for poultry, 
penicillin feeds for swine are gaining in ac- 
ceptance. The antibiotic in this case gives 
a growth increase of 10 to 20 per cent, 
most noticeable in the younger animals. In 
addition, weight gain per pound of feed is 
five to 10 per cent greater, and the animals 
are less susceptible to enteritis and other 
swine diseases. 

A trend which seems to be gaining favor 
in animal growth stimulation is the feeding 
of higher levels of antibiotics. Whereas for- 


merly the usual amount was two to 10 
grams of antibiotic per ton of feed, doses 
of 50 grams and more per ton are now 
being used frequently. The higher feeding 
levels have been found to give maximum 
growth stimulation and also greater freedom 
from clinical disease. 

While it was one of the first and still is 
one of the largest producers of pharmaceu- 
tical-grade antibiotics, Squibb has entered 
the animal nutrition field only recently. In 
addition to penicillin, it offers Squibb vita- 
min Bw, feed grade, a product which pro- 
vides six milligrams of vitamin per pound 
in oyster shell meal and calcium stearate. 

It is expected that these two products 
will be expanded eventually into a broader 
line of Squibb animal feed supplements. 


Fat-Energized Diets Up 
Hen Feed Efficiency 


Fat-energized feeds are highly efficient for 
layers and growing chickens, according to 
Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin 
poultry scientist. Dr. Bird reported that 
balancing energy and protein in feed results 
in greater efficiency. 

The poultry scientist explained that the 
energy content of feeds can be varied more 
with fat than with cereals. Since fat con- 
tains more than twice the energy of corn, 
the ration must be balanced. 

High energy feeds were first successful 
in the broiler industry, but many feared 
that layers would become over fat, have 
cannibalistic tendencies, and that the hens 
would “burn out,’ Dr. Bird observed. 

However, a successful broiler feed for- 
mula developed at the Connecticut experi- 
ment station and containing high levels of 
corn brought about the use of increased 
quantities of corn in other feed rations, 
Dr. Bird said. 

@ WABASH COUNTY FARM BU 
reau, North Manchester, Ind., has pur- 


chased a new Wenger molasses mixer. 
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SHIFT ATTACHE 
Naming of Robert Anderson of Provo, 
Utah, as agricultural attache in India has 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Anderson previously held 
similar assignments in Czechoslovakia and 


Belgium. 
Yields, 


Global Barley 
Those of Oats, Up 


World production of barley and oats in 
1955 will exceed slightly the high 1954 
total and will be the largest of the postwar 
period, the Department of Agriculture has 
estimated. Indicated crop reductions in the 
Soviet Union are expected to be offset by 
sharp increases in North America. 

Because of large carryover stocks and 
high levels of production, substantial quan- 
tities of these grains are available for export 
from North America. Traditionally the 
largest foreign market for these grains, 
Western Europe may reduce import re- 
quirements because of its above average 
crops. 

Western Europe’s production of barley 
and oats in 1955 is estimated to equal its 
large 1954 crop. Outturn of barley in Asia 
is estimated to be slightly larger than in 
1954, while its oats crop is down slightly. 


Cooley at Hoffman-Taff 
As Technical Director 


Appointment of Maxwell L. Cooley as 
technical director for the animal nutrition 
division of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo., has been announced by the firm. With 
the feed division of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, for 19 years, Mr. Cooley had 
served as products control manager of feed 
operations since 1950. 

Presently secretary-treasurer of the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Research council, Mr. Cooley 
is a member of several chemists and feed 
associations. He received his master of sci- 
ence degree from the University of Toledo. 


Estimate New Record for 


World Corn Output 


Preliminary reports indicate a record 
breaking world corn production in 1955-56, 
the Department of Agriculture has reported. 
Department officials predicted world output 
at approximately six billion bushels. 

Expanded corn acreage in the Soviet 
Union and increased United States produc- 
tion are the largest factors contributing to 
the world increase, the department said. 
Production in North America is estimated 
at slightly more than three billion bushels. 
A decline is estimated for Mexico. 

The USDA tentatively forecasted Euro- 
pean corn production at 670 million bush- 
els, up nine per cent from the small 1954 
crop. The prewar level in Europe was 695 
million bushels. 

HALBROOK RETURNS 

Dr. E. R. Halbrook, who has been on 
leave from Montana State College since 
early 1953 to serve as poultry extension 
advisor and chief of the animal science 
branch of the Point Four program in Iran, 
has returned to his former post as poultry 
industry department head, the school has 
announced. Also disclosed was the addition 
of Edmund Guenthner to the college's 
poultry staff. 
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World’s Largest Combination Hi-Molasses Feed Mixi 


HI-MOLASSES PELLET MILL 
AND MOLASSES FEED MIXER 
Combination Packaged Unit! 


To 6 TONS Per Hour 
Of High Molasses Pellets 


or 
To 20 TONS Per Hour Of 


Molasses Meal Feeds 


Incorporates every element of top quality hi-molasses 
Pellet Production (see list at right) into a single com- 
pact unit. Each element of pellet production com- 
bined and co-ordinated with all other needed ele- 


ments. 


Integrated Packaged unit construction means Top 
quality hi-molasses pellets, and assures major savings 
in installation costs and an absolute minimum ex- 
penditure of man hours per ton of production. No 
other unit can equal the Super 75’s uniformly fine 
quality hi-molasses pellets, or its ease and economy 
of operation. 


Wenger is the recognized leader in Hi-Molasses Pel- 
leting and Cooling Systems. Years of experience in 
designing, engineering and manufacturing Hi-Molas- 
ses Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Systems exclusive- 
ly has brought us from the simple hi-molasses pellet 
extruder which Wenger introduced nearly twenty 
years ago, to these efficient, compact units—Your 
Best Bet For Success and Profits. 


WENGER'S 

COMPLETE 
PELLETING 
SYSTEMS 


Operate with Wenger's Revolving 
Cotton Seed Meal Duster and Horizontal 
Pellet Cooler. Cooler may be suspended from ceiling. 


nger Wyirer mts. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


19 and Pelleting Unit 


ints single ¢ 


incorporating these features for maximum, 


1, Reeves Variable Speed Motorized Feeder 

2. Steam Jacketed Feeder 

3. Automatic Molasses Level Control 

4. Dual Handed Set Back Molasses Meter 

5. Quick Cleaning High Speed Mixing Cylinder 

6. Ammeter for Pellet Extruder Motor 

7. “V" Belt Drives for Mixer 

8. “C” Belt Drives for Pellet Extruder 

9. One-Minute Change, Pellets to Meal 
10. Dual Baggers for Molasses Meal Feeds 
11. 430 Gal. Molasses Tank and Molasses Heating Coils 
12. Push Button Control Panel for Entire System 
13. Molasses Temperature Gauge 
14. Steam Jacketed Pellet Extruding Cylinder 
15. Pellet Dies from V4” to 1” 


16. Automatic Steam Regulator and Thermostatic 
Controls 


17. Built-in Molasses Agitator 
18. Wenger Metered Flow Pump 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive material and installation 
rints. Also ask for Wenger's booklet on “Rougha 
usting.” Smaller Wenger Pellet Systems — capacities 

from 3 tons — also available. 


of the Industry 
Mixing, Pelleti 


for Molasses Feed 
ng and Cooling Equipment. 
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THE POLITICAL HATCHETMEN ONCE AGAIN ARE TRYING TO DO A JOB on agriculture's eminent 
secretary, Ezra T. Benson. You can see it on TV, in the political press, 
and on the radio. Between the lines it is plainly evident that certain 
sections of the communication system of this country are making every 
effort to play up the lower prices for agricultural commodities to the 
detriment of the Benson farm program. Actually, the flexible support 
program is just about getting underway and the Benson program has not had 


a fair trial. ies. 


THE BENSON PROGRAM NATURALLY PUTS A PREMIUM ON EFFICIENCY and some parts of agricul- 
ture are not ready to meet the acid test of efficient production — that 
is, if what you can read every day is any criterion. However, in assessing 
what you see and hear, it is certainly necessary to identify the source 
and know the motives. Some newSpapers, which have been playing up low 
farm prices, have made a special effort to quote marginal producers and 
thereby give the impression that all farmers are in bad shape. Actually, 
the efficient producers might be better off in the long run without any 
supports; this would have a tendency to eliminate the subsidized operation 
and give a stronger tone to all farm prices. From a strictly selfish 
standpoint, for instance, the high producing dairy farmers of Wisconsin, 
New York, Minnesota, etc., should forget about support prices for milk. 
These farmers, who have herds averaging from 9,000 to 12,000 pounds 
annually, would eventually be better off if the farmers with herds produc- 
ing 5,000 pounds or less would be eliminated from the dairy market. i 


SOME FARM GROUPS RECOGNIZE THIS AND HAVE SPOKEN OUT. Take the case of the American 
Farm Bureau federation, which has labeled a program to purchase hogs by 
the government to bolster falling pork prices as unwise. The 25-man board 
has been quoted, "We doubt the wisdom of a government purchase or price 
support program at this time which would give undue or temporary stimulus 
to the hog market and thereby mislead producers into an unsound expansion 
of production." In place of supports, the board came out for expansion of 
the pork market by developing exports, putting pork in the school lunch 
program, improving hog quality, and marketing at lower weights. 


HOWEVER, THE GOVERNMENT WILL BUY PORK to the tune of 85 million dollars. That is | 


the avowed purpose of USDA. The program will also include the purchase of 
surplus lard. Purchases will be used for school lunch and welfare programs. 


WITH A REDUCED ARMAMENT PROGRAM, BUSINESS IS STILL AT RECORD LEVELS for the country 
as a whole, according to available statistics. This is certainly a feather 
in the hat of the present administration considering that most of the 
prosperity in the past 15 years has been geared primarily to war or 
defense work. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks recently reported that 
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technical consultants to the industry advisory council believe that 1956 
will show an even greater rate of business activity than 1955. Secretary 
Weeks said federal finances are in good shape and predicted that retail 
stores this year will enjoy their best Christmas sales in history. 


HOWEVER, FARM INCOME IS DOWN ABOUT FIVE PER CENT from last year in a comparison of 


WHAT DOES 


figures for September. In September, 1955, farmers received about three 
billion dollars for their products. Receipts for the first nine months 

of the year reached 19.7 billion dollars, which is; about four per cent 
lower than for the same period in 1954. The bigsest drop in receipts is 
accounted for by hogs, according to USDA figures. Receipts for hogs were 
down 560 million dollars, which represents roughly two-thirds of the dollar 
decline. 


LOWER FARM INCOME MEAN IN THE NATIONAL PICTURE? In a recent speech by 
Charles T. Broderick, chief economist for the New York City investment 
banking firm of Lehman Bros., it was pointed out that decrease in farm 
income should not set off a business drop in general. Mr. Broderick 
pointed out that in 1954 total farm income represented only four per cent 
of the total national income. He maintained that inventories are not too 
large and that consumer debt is in line with consumer income. 


REGARDLESS OF THE PRESSURE ON SECRETARY BENSON, HE HAS SUPPORT where it counts — 


that is, from President Eisenhower. After a Denver conference with 
Benson, the President made it clear that he will stay in the cabinet. The 
President also said he would veto any attempt to return to rigid price 
supports and gave his blessing to a new six point program advance by the 
secretary. Under this program the government would 1) step up disposal of 
commodities it owns; 2) a vigorous program to relieve market gluts in any 
particular commodity; 3) more soil conservation and incentive payments; 

4) a greater development program for low income farmers; 5) more research 
on lowering production costs; and 6) promoting a program for better land 
use. 


GETTING OUT THE VOTE IN 1956 IS THE JOB of one of our prominent feed men. He is 


Ronald F. Kennedy, most recently secretary of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange and at one time secretary of the feed association of Iowa. Mr. 
Kennedy is now executive director of the American Heritage foundation and 
is presently getting his offices in New York City organized. Mr. Kennedy 
will direct a campaign of publicity to get all citizens to realize the 
privilege and obligation they have to vote. He will dramatize the propo- 
sition that it is vital for all of us to vote in each election. This is 
going to be a non-partisan campaign since trustees of the foundation not 
only include business but also labor, represented by none other than 
Walter Reuther of the CIO and George Meany of the AFL. 


OHIO HAS DEMONSTRATED WHAT CAN BE DONE TO INCREASE MILK CONSUMPTION. In the year 


ending June 350, 1955, the 1,545 Ohio schools participating in the special 
school milk program consumed 10 million additional pints of milk. For the 
nation as a whole the increase was 250 million pints more consumption. 


WE SHARE THE JUSTIFIABLE pride of the entire feed industry on the formal opening of 


the feed milling curriculum at Kansas State College. It was a genuine 
pleasure to have traveled to Manhattan on the special AFMA train and to 
have shared in the impressive dedication ceremonies. 
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® 
BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, 


Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane—The Netherlands 


Twelve months’ test at 30 day intervals shows no loss in potency 


of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable Vitamin D, when mixed with the following minerals: 


Ground Limestone 


Steamed Bone-meal 


Calcium Phosphate 


Magnesium Sulfate 


The Vitamin D of a Vitamin D, concentrate in oil was practically gone in 60 days. 


These tests were conducted by the WARF which has issued its seal of ap- 
proval on the Vitamin D, as used in the above mineral mixture. Further- 
more, the WARF has found that BO-DEE Mineral Stable Vitamin D, 
maintained its potency for one year under the conditions described above. 
To the best of our knowledge these results have never been duplicated. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 


New York Office 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Standard Sales Co. 


202 Cochran Bidg. 
Meridian, Miss. 
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George O. Adams 
385 Crescent Ave. 
Buffalo 14, New York 
Arch Sales Company 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 
Denver, Colorado 


Feed Associates, Inc. 


106-108 No. Court St. 


Marysville, Ohio 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Ferrous Sulfate 


Copper Sulfate 


Manganese Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
lodized Sodium Chloride 


K. S. Crittendon, Inc. 
120 East Third St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 


3240 Peachtree Road Bldg. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago Office 


600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for full detailed descriptions, samples and prices 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Durgin & Co., Inc. 
116 Foundry St. 
Wakefield, Mass. 

M. A. McClelland Co, 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 

E. B. Johnson, Inc. 
13311 Denton Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


Kindstrom-Schmoll To. 
418 Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
1510 31st Street 

Des Moines, lowa 
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Here the Brighter Side 


Prophets of Gloom Are Burying Farmers 


@ I am as aware as you are that net 
farm income, nationally, has declined 
20 per cent since 1951. Farmers are in 
a cost-price squeeze that has devel- 
oped because gross farm income has 
declined 3), billion dollars, while the 
cost of operating farms has changed 
but little. 


I can assure you your secretary of 
agriculture is aware of the harsh mean- 
ing of this squeeze upon you. The 
fact that I am now working at the top 
level of the national government does 
not mean I am remote from the prob- 
lems of men and women on the land. 

Through the 1920's — another time 
of cost-price squeeze — I struggled 
with the problems of mortgage pay- 
ments on my own farm. And in those 
years, as now, it was the young couple 
but recently started in farming, who 
had not had time to work down their 
debt load, who were in the most dis- 
tressed circumstances. I repeat, I am 
not unmindful of the burdens, for I 
have lived through everything you are 
experiencing — and now am reliving 
these experiences with you. 

A notable factor is in your favor — 
one we did not have in the 1920's. 
Farm land values are continuing to 
rise. The Department of Agriculture 
has just completed an analysis of the 
current farm real estate market. I 
think you will be as interested as I 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IS 
SOUND FINANCIALLY 


By EZRA T. BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


was to learn that the average market 
value per acre of farm land in the 
United States is now five per cent 
higher than a year ago. 


This fact indicates clearly that farm 
people as a whole think the future of 
American agriculture is bright. 


Without in any way minimizing the 
squeeze on farmers that has developed 
since the peak of the Korean war in- 
flation in 1951, the facts are that 
American agriculture is in sound fi- 
nancial condition. 

Faith that this will continue to be 
true in the future is widespread, as 
evidence by the continued rise in land 
prices — and this in spite of the fact 
that some howlers of doom and gloom 
have stayed up late at night figuring 
new ways to try to throw us into 
panic. 


Where He Stands 


. on today’s farm problems is ex- 
plained clearly in this address by 
Secretary Benson. This is his philos- 
ophy and his platform for farmers, as 
explained to a Minnesota agricultural 
gathering assembled at Moorhead on- 
ly a few weeks ago. . 


Secretary Benson 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Benson declares that “American agriculture is 


in sound financial condition." 


He recalls his 


own early farm experiences in presenting the 
agriculture situation today. 


The agriculture secretary defends his flexible 


disadvantages of growing accumulations of farm 


surplus in storage. 


"We are headed in the right direction. The 
surest way to work out of the difficulties still 
facing us is to strive aggressively to implement, 
and to improve, the farm program of this 


administration." 


| 
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SECRETARY BENSON 
Are they crocodile tears? 


Two weeks ago I received a letter 
from a farm real estate broker in Iowa, 
stating that in 40 years in business he 
never before has experienced the dif- 
ficulty he has now finding farms for 
prospective clients. I believe this con- 
fidence in the future is completely jus- 
tified. We have made the transition 
from wartime inflation to a peacetime 
economy with truly remarkable eco- 
nomic stability. In the three years of 
the Eisenhower administration, the 
general price level has moved in an 
exceedingly narrow range — we have 
experienced neither inflation nor de- 
flation. 

Economic activity has rapidly ex- 
panded. The nation has been blessed 
with peace and prosperity. Production, 
employment, and payrolls have climbed 
to successfully higher record levels. 

Farm families, we all know, have 
not fully participated in these gains. 

The prime reason they have not has 
been the accumulation of surplus stocks 
of major farm commodities — in such 
burdensome quantities as to depress 
prices received by farmers for current 
production. 

Critics of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration have been working overtime 
devising cute phrases to indicate that 
this administration is pushing farm 
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Vianol is one antioxidant you can use with 
full confidence in poultry feed, animal feed 
... it is even accepted for use in foods 
for human consumption 


Vianol (butylated hydroxy 
toluene) can be counted on for 
purity—can be used for all feed- 
stuffs, including those for human 
consumption. Vianol stabilizes es- 
sential Vitamins A, D, E—main- 
tains the high quality of your feed 
in storage, in transit, and at pro- 
cessing temperatures. 

Vianol crystals are oil soluble . . . 
easy to use in dry blending or oil 
emulsionspraying. You get uniform 
protection and save mixing time 
as well. 


Important new additive for all 


(2,6—di-tert-butyl-4-methyl 


feeds ‘ 


_ 


phenol) BHT 


Remember . . . Vianol brings all 


these outstanding advantages: 


® Crystals that are readily soluble in 
oils and fats 


® Stabilizes Vitamins A, D, E 
@ Protects against encephalomalacia 


@ Easy to use in dry blending or oil 
emulsion spraying 


®@ So pure it can be used as an additive 

in foods for human consumption 
Write today for latest technical 
information. Bowman Feed Prod- 
ucts Inc., 130 Central Ave., Dept. 
FB, Holland, Michigan. 


A SHELL CHEMICAL PRODUCT 


Distributed by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS INC. 
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This is what we are telling your dairymen about 


Do you have the problem of 


MILK FEVER? 


Here’s GOOD NEWS! 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 


of feeding for 


PREVENTION 


| FEVER COWS ~~ ~~~~—~ 5 
POST 
Se HRS. PRE-FRESH-> 
& 
x 


k—— 7 DAY PRE-FRESH PERIOD ————>— POST FRESH PERIOD 


Courtesy Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
This graph portrays changes in the blood serum calcium of normal, milk fever, 

and vitamin D-treated cows before and after calving. The heavy line represents 
cows fed 30 million units of vitamin D per day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 
Note high level of blood serum calcium which protects against milk fever. The 
lower broken line represents low calcium levels found in milk fever cows. At 
point X milk fever cows lose consciousness. 


Has milk fever proved to be a problem 
among certain cows in your herd? Then 
this advertisement by Standard Brands 
will be welcome news for you. 


For many years scientists have been ex- 
perimenting with heavy doses of Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to prevent 
milk fever. These scientists were seeking 
to learn at what level and for what period of time heavy vita- 
min D intake would prove most effective and cost the least. 


After fifteen years of experiments at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, recommendations can now be made as to 
the proper level of vitamin D to feed for milk fever prevention. 
We can also tell you that feeding at this recommended level, 
each day, for 5 to 7 days before freshening, is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Remember, the feeding of heavy doses of FIDY is not for the 
treatment of milk fever— it is used as a preventive of milk 
fever. See your feed dealer or veterinarian. 


If you have experienced milk fever losses and your feed dealer 
or veterinarian is not yet prepared to take care of your needs 
—write us. They and we can now help you, thanks to advances 
in dairy science. Address 
Desk HD-55, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPO- 
RATED, Agricultural De- 
partment, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 


FOUR-Fo0rED ANIMALS 


Desk FB-115, STANDARD BRANDS 


HEAVY VITAMIN D 


feeding for 


MILK FEVER 
PREVENTION 


Pe after 15 years of research at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, Standard 

rands can tell this story! The advertise- 
ment shown here will appear in the leading 
dairy journals to acquaint your customers 
with how to feed for milk fever prevention. 


Experiments at the Ohio Acri 
gricultural Ex- 
periment Station have led to an socket 


way of feeding heavy doses 
prevention of milk fever. Tiona 


This is good news for dairymen—and good 
news for you—for it means that dairymen 
can protect their valuable cows at freshening 
time. You can now offer special formula 
mixes or FIDY itself to be fed as an aid in 
the prevention of milk fever. 


Free Portfolio Tells All 


Send now for 


Portfolio giving complete information. 


ions for mixing, labeli 

inc ded, It’s all and feeding are 
se, easy to read. Request your 

Portfolio today on your letbor- FEEDING 


Wrediated Dry Yeast 


head. Be ready to serve the dairy- 


men in your community. Address MILK Fever 


PREVENTION 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural De- 


partment, 595 Madison A 
New York 22,N.Y. 


IRRADIATED D 


RICH IN 


RY Yeast 


FA 
“OUR-FO0TEO 
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families off the land. The phrases may roll 
well on the tongues of political hopefuls — 
but they show a surprising lack of famili- 
arity with fundamental trends in American 
agriculture and with the history of the 
country. 

For more than a century, farm population 
has declined as a percentage of our total 
population. And we are fortunate it has. 
As agriculture grows more efficient, it re- 
quires fewer people. As industry expands, 
it creates more jobs in the cities. Those who 
now bemoan the net movement of people 
from farm to non-farm jobs are peddling a 
cheap brand of demagoguery. 

The simple facts are that as farmers use 
more modern equipment — the machines 
and tools that enable each worker to care 
for more acres and more animals — fewer 
farm workers will be needed. With today’s 
farm implements, the farmer is better able 
to produce enough in an hour, a day, or a 
year to earn an income that will let his 
family match the living of other American 
families. If the tools are to be increased the 
work force on farms cannot be as large as 
formerly. Every farmer knows this to be 
true, and knows that it isn’t good business 
to maintain unnecessary help on the farm. 

Per capita income in agriculture last year 
was 11 per cent higher than it was either in 
1950 or for the average of 1947 through 
1950. 

The increase would be less, and the per 
capita income of farm people would not be 
as favorable as it is, if some workers no 
longer needed in modernized agriculture 
had not obtained non-farm work elsewhere. 

I repeat that such movement out of agri- 
culture is an essential adjustment that has 
been going on for decades. I am not amused 
when it is distorted and misinterpreted for 
purely political reasons. We must have in 
agriculture both a bigger income pie and 
bigger pieces of that pie — not merely the 
same pie with more and smaller pieces. 

Only in comparison with 1951, the peak 
year of the Korean war inflation, was last 
year’s per capita farm income down — 
down six per cent. I am no more happy 
than you are with this adverse trend. Nor 
am I happy with the cause. Farm prices and 
income are down because of the burden- 
some, price-depressing influence of our ac- 
cumulated surpluses. 

I have pointed out repeatedly, and do so 
again, that all the price decline in agricul- 
ture from the peak in 1951 through mid- 
1955 occurred under high rigid price sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity, and two- 
thirds of that decline took place before this 
administration came to office. 


It was not high price supports that re- 


sulted in high farm prices and incomes dur- 
ing the war and postwar years. It was war 
that produced them — the destruction of 
war, and the inflation that goes with war. 
No political party can or should take credit 
for war-time prices unless they want also 
to take credit for the war and its bloodshed. 

As the world began to recover from the 
devastation of war and we experienced a 
decline in overseas outlets for our farm 


products, price-supported commodities be- 


gan to accumulate in government storage. 
The 90 per cent of parity supports were not 
effective in holding up farm prices and in- 
come when stocks began to accumulate. 
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A storage program is not a market — 
nor is a government bin a customer. And 
it is markets that we need and customers 
that we must have. A storage program is 
only a storage program. Supplies of staples 
accumulated in the hands of the govern- 
ment can neither be increased idefinitely 
nor held indefinitely. Even the most stor- 
able commodities must eventually find a 
use. When stockpiles must be liquidated 
there are three alternatives — and no more. 

One: The commodities can be moved 
domestically — but if they are they go to 
market in direct competition with current 
production. 

Two: They can be sold or given away 
overseas — but if so it is at the risk of up- 
setting world markets and depressing world 
prices which again adversely affect you. 

Three: To do the unthinkable — to de- 
liberately destroy food. 

What I am saying is that there is no 
easy way out to unload the storage stocks. 
And the very existence of large stock piles, 
whether in private or government hands, 
rests as a burden upon the market as long 
as the suppiles exist. The stocks depress 
prices because there is always the expecta- 
tion, the threat, and the risk, that in one 
form or another, for one purpose or an- 
other, the supplies will somehow move on 
the market. 

If we would but heed the history of past 
experience, this lesson has been taught over 
and over again. Anyone — regardless of 
party or position — who advocates un- 
ending accumulation in government storage 
is nothing short of irresponsible and is 


blindly callous of the welfare of farm fami- 


lies and their future. 

A storage program, I say again, is not a 
market. It is merely borrowing from the fu- 
ture. Putting commodities into a stockpile 
in one year has the effect of reducing the 
market supply at that time, resulting in a 
temporarily higher price. The consequences 
of the action are delayed. The supplies exist 
and depress markets in subsequent years. 
Continued high price supports that cause 
government to add progressively to its ac- 
cumulation can lead only to depressed prices 
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"Bentley, I'm taking up a free-will 
collection so | can meet the payroll 
tomorrow." 


CARTOON BY JOHNSON 


and to the complete breakdown of the price 
support program. 

This is why the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has taken its firm stand against un- 
realistic levels of price support. It is our 
view that agriculture is not a one-year af- 
fair. Farming is a lifetime business. When, 
either from ignorance or for political ex- 
pediency, something is promised that, at 
best, can hold only for a year or two, and 
future years are forgotten, no service is 
done for farmers — only disservice can 
result. 

The American people developed farm 
programs first to help pull farmers out of 
depression — then changes were made spe- 
cifically to stimulate all-out production for 
fighting the war. Policies that fitted the de- 
mands of war — especially the high price 
supports designed to encourage maximum 
production — cannot be carried into the 
years of peace without being destructive of 
farmers’ welfare. 

Enormous government accumulations, and 
their disastrous effects, were apparent long 
before the Eisenhower administration took 
office. Yet the previous administration con- 
tinued to call for all-out production even 
after the emergency that justified it had 
passed. In 1952 they failed to invoke pro- 
duction controls on wheat and cotton — 
and even urged farmers to increase their 
acreage of corn. 

And again I say that those who would 
now turn farmers back from the progress 
that has been made to reinstatement of rigid 
90 per cent supports, are only making a 
political bid, with tongue in cheek, for in 
truth they know the arithmetic of unman- 
ageable surpluses. 

If such a change in our legislation were 
to take place, farmers would be faced with 
still more serious production restrictions — 
and our export markets would be still fur- 
ther handicapped. We would be destroying 
markets for farm products instead of build- 
ing them — and only through building mar- 
kets can we have a fully healthy, prosperous 
agriculture. 

Some persons, bereft of faith, panicked 
by fear — some persons who belatedly rec- 
ognize, as we have for some time, that 90 
per cent of parity is a bankrupt program, 
would turn us down still another blind road. 
Some have called for a program variously 
called compensatory payments or direct 
payments to farmers. Such a program would 
allow the prices of farm products to seek 
their own level in the market with the tax- 
payer then making up the difference to 
farmers between the market price and some 
predetermined guaranteed price. 

Some well-meaning persons have support- 
ed this idea in the mistaken belief that it 
would return free markets for farm products 
and greater freedom to farmers to produce. 
Unfortunately, it would have no such re- 
sults. 

Compensatory payments, broadly applied, 
would result in a frankly socialized agricul- 
ture. The added income poured into agri- 
culture would in a short time stimulate pro- 
duction far beyond any responsible estimate 
of need. Payments above the market level 
obviously could be paid only upon limited 
quantities rather than upon all that farmers 
receiving such payments would like to pro- 
duce. This would mean a necessity for an- 
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Here’s why Terramycin’s 
wider range of effectiveness 
gives feeders a greater 


Terramycin is helping to get 
more of them safely up to 
market weight than ever before. 


Assurance Results 


Since many livestock and poultry diseases are 
mixed infections, the antibiotic with the widest 
range of activity is your most practical choice. 


When a grower buys a high-level feed to treat disease 
he wants one that will cut his losses fast. When he 
uses it in a starting ration or after stress or upset he 
expects it to do a good job of preventing disease. 


Since neither the feeder nor the feed manufac- 
turer ever knows for sure which kind of disease- 
causing organisms thé feed will be called on to 
fight, the antibiotic with the widest spectrum 
of activity gives the greatest assurance of results. 


In field control of scours, and in reducing losses from 
C RD, in fighting mixed infections caused by sev- 
eral kinds of bacteria, High Level feeds containing 
Terramycin have repeatedly given growers the best 
results—in the shortest time. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF VARIOUS ANTIBIOTICS 


AGAINST COMMON DISEASE CAUSING ORGANISMS 


Gram- 
Negative 
Bacteria 


Gram- 
Positive 
Bacteria 


Viruses or 
Virus-like 
Organisms 


Spiro- 
chetes 


TERRAMYCIN 


Rickett- 
siae 


Pathogenic 
Yeasts, Fungi, 
and Protozoa 


Note Terramycin’s much wider range of activity 
over other well-known antibiotics 


Terramycin protects the performance of your feeds 
under a wider range of farm and disease conditions. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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nual quotas for each commodity covered 
(probably on a quantity rather than an 
acreage basis). National quotas would have 
to be divided by states, and counties, and 
down to individual farms. Freedom would 
be gone — farmers would be reduced to a 
government dole. I do not know how farm 
families could more easily, or quickly, be- 
come wards of the government. Nor do I 
know how the direct payments could be 
put into effect without provisions that would 
have these results. 

All thoughtful people — farmers and the 
many others who are close to agriculture — 
should be fully aware that there are no pan- 
aceas by which the complex problems we 
face are to be quickly eliminated. If it were 
that simple the problems would not exist, 
and we would not be discussing them to- 
night. We can pull no magic white rabbits 
from the hat, through which we can sudden- 
ly do away with the accumulated surpluses 
that are the major burden upon your prices 
and your income. But we are working in the 
right direction — we are making progress. 

We are headed in the right direction. The 
surest way, the quickest way, to work out of 
the difficulties still facing us is to strive ag- 
gressively to implement, and to improve, 
the farm program of this administration. I 
pledge to you that every facility and re- 
source of the department will be focused on 
your problems at all times. 

I am striving earnestly and conscientious- 
ly to serve my country as secretary of agri- 
culture. It is not a job that any man would 
want at this time if he were interested only 
in advancing his personal comfort or popu- 


larity. But it is also a stern challenge. I am | 


going to see it through just as long as the 
President wants me to remain in his cabinet. 
I pledge to you that I will never knowingly 
advocate or support any program or policy 
which I believe is not in the best of interest 
of our farmers — regardless of political 
pressure. 

I am going to continue to fight for 
American agriculture and for what I believe 
is right, as God gives me the wisdom and 
strength to do so. 


Control Officials Offer 


Two Fine Publications 


Early next month, the 1956 edition of the 
handbook of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials will be made avail- 
able to the feed industry. Complete in every 
detail and up-to-the-minute, this official 
publication contains all pertinent data con- 
cerning the nation’s feed control laws. 

Copies are $5 each and are available from 
Executive Secretary L. E. Bopst effective 
Dec. 10. Orders should be sent to Mr. 
Bopst at 036 New Chemistry bldg., Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 

A brand-new history of feed control work 
in the United States also is available from 
the control group. Profusely illustrated, the 
new volume was written by John Schueler 
and contains 64 pages of valuable informa- 
tion on the feed control organization. It is 


priced at $2 and also may be ordered 


through Mr. Bopst. 


@ GERBER BROS., Exeland, Wis., has 
purchased the B. H. Whyte Feed Mill and 


has named Ernest Gerber as manager. 
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Coming Events 


Florida Nutrition Conference, University of Florida, Gainesville .......Nov. 17-18 


Western Grain & Feed Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 


Des Moines Nov. 21-22 


North Carolina Nutrition Conference, North Carolina State College, 


Raleigh Dec. 8-9 


Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 0000 eceo- Jan. 6-7 


Kansas Formula Feed Conference, Kansas State College, Manhattan .....Jan. 9-10 


New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque 


Jan. 15-17 
Northwest Retail Feed Association, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis ............ Jan. 16-17 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Claypool Hotel, 

Indianapolis Jan. 22-24 
Nevada Feed Conference, University of Nevada, Reno Jan. 23 
American Dehydrators Association, Hotel del Coronado, 

‘Coronado, Calif. Jan. 26-28 


Utah Nutrition Conference, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan .........Feb. 7-8 


Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Feb. 12-14 


Ohio esse & Feed Dealers Association, Commodore Perry Hotel, 
oledo 


Feb. 19-21 
Virginia Nutrition School, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Roanoke....Feb. 22-23 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City 


Distillers Feed Research Council, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati ..March 7 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, Multnomah Hotel, 


Portland March 15-16 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. March 22-23 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Association, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth April 5 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth.......... April 6-7 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles April 12-14 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago.....May 23-25 


Central Retail Feed Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee .............. June 4-5 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City 


June 4-5 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Association, Davenport Hotel 
Spokane, Wash. 


June 15 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Purdue Union, Lafayette... June 17-19 


Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


June 28-30 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 16-18 


Feb. 26-28 
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Give Farmers the Reins 


Let Them Drive Agricultural ‘Team’ 


By THEODORE P. THERY 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ Let the farmers solve the farm problem 
was the thought stressed by several speakers 
at the 1955 conference of the Michigan 
Feed & Grain association. The group met 
in mid-October on the Michigan State Uni- 
versity campus at East Lansing. 

Sponsored in cooperation with the Spar- 
tan university college of agriculture, the 
conference offered Ray B. Bowden as lead- 
off speaker at an opening luncheon. Mr. 
Bowden, who is executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion, noted in support of farmers solving 
their own problems that the United States 
has “oversold the idea that the government 
is responsible” for the individual. 

He added that “politics, pure and un- 
adorned” will be employed by both major 
parties in the next presidential election and 
that the farm policy “will determine the 
election.” 

Mr. Bowden explained that although 
farm prices are off 20 per cent, production 
per acre has been increasing steadily and 
that “income per capita increased because 
of fewer farmers and higher production.” 
Defining today’s farmer, Mr. Bowden point- 
ed out-that less than half of the farmers 
produce all food and fiber for the nation 
and that other farmers are too poor or 
‘hobby” farmers operating at a loss. 

Mr. Bowden concluded that politicians 
should step out and let college technical 
personnel set the agricultural policy. 

Substantiating Mr. Bowden's remarks, 
Vice President D. P. Varner of Michigan 
State University stressed the need for great- 
er efficiency in farm production and letting 
the farmers solve their own problems. Dr. 
Varner addressed the group during a ban- 
quet, held the first evening of the con- 
ference. 

After the noon luncheon, the nearly 250 
persons attending the two-day event ad- 
journed to the auditorium for the afternoon 
speaking program and business session. Rob- 
ert L. Raclin of Bache & Co., Chicago, 
opened the speaking program. The Chica- 
goan described the “Role of the Speculator 
in the Grain Futures Market.” 

The speaker pointed out that “a specu- 
lator is a person, who in varying degrees 
of ability, attempts to foresee future price 
trends and endangers his capital by his com- 
mitments in hope of financial gain.” 

Dividing speculative operations into three 
classes — scalping, position trading, and 
spreading — Mr. Raclin then defined each 
class and roles of each. 

“The scalper’s operation attempts to take 
a small profit in many trades. In corn, oats, 
and wheat, he usually attempts to make one- 
eighth cent per bushel and in soybeans gen- 
erally one-quarter cent per bushel. Of nec- 
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THEY'RE IN CHARGE IN MICHIGAN. 


essity he must take quick losses if he does 
not get his small profit. His position must 
be relatively small compared with his total 
daily trade. If not, he is no longer a scalper 
but most likely finds himself taking a posi- 
tion.” 

Position traders operate in a variety of 
ways, according to Mr. Raclin, who ex- 
plained that some are known as chronic 
bulls. He pointed out that they are happiest 
when they can be “long a market. 

“Others are chronic bears who are un- 
comfortable even with a profit on the long 
side,” he said. “Most professional traders are 
students of the market who are ever eager 
for market information and some of the 
most successful ones employ people who 
compile statistics and information for them. 
Many position traders use charts to varying 
degrees, though it seems that we have very 
few pure chartists, who trade only as the 
chart indicates. 

“In addition to the chartists we have trad- 
ing based on certain market actions at vari- 
ous times of the day or season. 

“Position traders vary greatly in their 
habits. Some tend to buy breaks trying to 
accumulate on a scale down while others 
prefer to buy in a rising market and pay 
up as they increase their line. This latter 
operation is normally called pyramiding. It 
also follows that some sell short on a scale 
up while others add to their short positions 
as the market declines,” 

Mr. Raclin said that the spreader, as op- 
posed to the position trader who concerns 
himself with vertical price movement, “‘con- 
cerns himself with the horizontal relation- 
ship between markets or between various 
futures contracts within one market.” 


Texas A & M College’s Dr. J. R. Couch 
was next to address the group. Dr. Couch 
in his talk titled, “Atomic Age of Poultry 
Nutrition,” noted that “new research find- 
ings have been reported so rapidly during 
the past 10 years that it is virtually impos- 
sible for the research worker to keep abreast 
of the times.” 

Dr. Couch reported on recent develop- 
ments with vitamins, antibiotics, arsonic 
acids, and unidentified growth factors. 

The speaker stated, “There has been a 
great deal of interest in the use of high 
energy feeds for laying hens. It is known 
that the amount of feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs can be decreased as the energy 
content of the feed is increased.” 

The Texan then pointed out, “Feed man- 
ufacturers recently have announced to the 
trade that there are laying rations containing 
a high level of metabolizable energy and 
such feeds will, no doubt, prove to be more 
economical for the producer.” 

On antibiotics, Dr. Couch said, “There 
has been a great deal of interest in the use 
of high levels of antibiotics. It should be 
pointed out that one of the earliest anti- 
biotic studies was carried out with the level 
of 88 grams of Aureomycin per ton of fin- 
ished feed.” 

He added that “it is believed that the 
high level antibiotic feeding technique has 
a definite place in feed manufacturing and 
poultry production.” 

The second conference day got underway 
with a morning program of three top-flight 
speakers. Michigan State University’s Dr. 
Philip J. Schaible, Iowa State College's Dr. 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Le Rolf, General Sales 
of Hi says: 
“Good dealers with a good 
program are making good 
money. Are you getting 
your share?” 


Watch for a series of Ads featuring 
Good Businessmen who have doubled their ’ 
tonnage with the Honegger Program. : 


9 
ed and Willing Division 
HONEGGERS* a&/CO.. INC. 
Honeggers’ offer a complete line of and complete 
feeding programs that help i The 
Honegger line is a fit-package™ Daaked by continuous 
research and a increasing number of enthusiastic 


TELEPHONE 600 
FAIRBURY, 


August 29, 1955 


HONEGGERS’ ‘‘EGG FACTORY”’ 


Dealers 


Everyw! 
Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ 
pr "Egg in-his area. This is a 
plan featuring the nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, " ’ meking history! Month after month, 
the Honegger Poultry House and other Farm Buildings ee ee 


and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. What 
a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, dealers are making money. 
in only a year's time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


feed sales are booming upward, this means Honegger 


We have helped many good dealers double their tonnage 
and triple their profits. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS Why don't we talk it over? It doesn't cost you anything 


ine of pre-built farm buildings toget the facts. Wire or call me collect. DO IT TODAY! 


profit There's no addit t Sincerely, your 
nd what a perfect tie-in for your por’ 
business, 


GGERS* & Inc. 


L. S. 
‘Seles Manager 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock 
and poultry equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, 
Honegger dealers have a source of supply which features 
unequalled dealer service. Your customers will come to 
depend on you as their one-stop dealer for all poultry 
and livestock program. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, 
Mlinois, features electronic controls for speed 
and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient 
selection and all bulk handli: throughout 
the plant for top efficiency and economy. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where 
practical feeding, management and disease 
control practices are developed and demon- 
strated. Dealers find that a tour of Honeggers’ 
by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


Yes,you can triple your profit with 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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ANOTHER DRAMATIC REPORT FROM LEADING 
STATE EXPERIMENT STATION PROVIDES 
FURTHER EVIDENCE STABILITY AND 


Published report (Poultry Science 34, 603 [1955]) offers an interesting 
comparison between Micratized Vitamin A and fish liver oil. Tests con- 
ducted at a leading State Experiment Station show stability of Micratized 
Vitamin A in storage and its vital role in diet of turkey poults. 


HEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Richmong, Cali 


Basic producers of Micratized ‘truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other produtts 
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Showing Retention of Vitamin A in 
Turkey Starter Feeds Containing Mi- 


cratized VitaminA and Fish Oil Store 
Under Barn Conditions in Texas. _ 


Retention of Vitamin A 


Time |Storage Temperature in Turkey Starter 


Stored ot Micratized Vitamin A Fish Liver Oil 
Maximum | Minimum 
of of 
Months units | | units/ | 
P 0 9,900 9,200 


1 94.0 | 76.0 9,700 98 4,400 48 
2 96.2 | 754 10,000 | 101 3,100 34 
3 88.1 | 66.0 9,800 99 2,500 27 
4 76.8 | 52.6 9,200 93 2,600 28 


_ This test showed that Micratized Vitamin A remained stable in spite of 
heat and in spite of the minerals in turkey feed, while the feed containing 
the fish oil rapidly lost potency. 


and Stability of Micratized Vitamin 


A as Measured by the Growth 
Mortality of Turkey Poults. 


Average Weight Mortality—percent 


: Group Diet of Turkeys—grams 
Initial] 2wk | 3wk | 4wk | 6 wk | 2 wk | 4 wk | 6 wk 
no 54 | 214 | 226 8 | 60} 100 
Control plus 
MicratizedA,} 52 | 235 | 394 | 495 | 995) 20 | 20 
4000 USP 
units/Ib 
Control plus 
C aa 52 | 220 | 267 8 | 36 | 100 
units/Ib 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
200 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


of the experiments. 
Name 


Please send me Bulletin M-6, the full story 


“Tie batches of turkey feed similar in 
composition to that used in Test #1 
were prepared. The first was a control which 
contained no added vitamin A. The second 
contained 4000 USP units of vitamin A 
per pound in the form of Nopcay “10,” a 
Micratized product. The third contained 
4000 USP units per pound supplied by fish 
liver oil. In order to provide a critical test 
of the two vitamin A supplements, it was 
necessary to eliminate all other sources of 
vitamin A and carotene from the ration. 
This was accomplished by using milo in 
place of corn and by eliminating ingredients 
such as dried whey, fish meal, meat scraps, 
and alfalfa. In making these changes, various 
unidentified factors necessary for optimal 
growth in turkeys were necessarily elimi- 
nated from the ration. 


The three batches of turkey feed were fed 
to three groups of 25 poults each. Observa- 
tions on weight gain and mortality were 
made over a 6-week period. The results are 
shown in the table opposite. After 2 weeks, 
Group A showed very poor growth and high 
mortality. All poults in this group were 
dead by the end of the fourth week. Group 
B, which received the feed containing the 
Micratized Vitamin A product, grew in a 
satisfactory manner over the 6-week period. 
Considering the fact that unidentified growth 
factors were eliminated from the ration, the 
weight gains and mortality may be con- 
sidered normal. The feed efficiency was 2.69. 


Group C was slightly better than Group A 
in growth and mortality. In this group too, 
all the poults were dead by the end of the 
fourth week. A chemical assay of the feed 
used in Group C was conducted five weeks 
after the start of this experiment. It was 
found that substantially all of the vitamin A 
originally added had been destroyed. 


This series of experiments includes additional 
research on animal and poultry feeds which 
will be of interest to you. We have reprinted 
the whole report in our Bulletin M-6. It is 
available to anyone who fills in and mails 
the coupon at the foot of this page. 


Firm Name 


lit. 


Address 


City Zone State 
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Soybean Oil Gains Told 


Lard Output Also on Increase 


@ More soybean oil and lard will be pro- 
duced since the 1955 soybean crop is the 
largest of record and the slaughter of hogs 
is increasing. However, cottonseed oil pro- 
duction will be down because of the esti- 
mated seven per cent reduction in the 1955 
cotton crop. 

Prices received by farmers for 1955-crop 
cottonseed probably will average above the 
CCC prchase price of $42 per ton, basis 
grade (100), but less than the $60 received 
for the 1954 crop. Prices of cottonseed oil 
and meal are down from a year ago and are 
expected to continue lower than a year ago 
at least through the winter. 

Total tenders of 1954 crop cottonseed oil 
amounted to 226 million pounds, 13 per 
cent of the oil produced. Comparable data 
for the 1951-53 crops are as follows: 1954 
— 136 million, eight per cent; 1952 — 
874 million, 49 per cent; and 1953 — 384 
million, 19 per cent. 

Large supplies of linters, the third im- 
portant commodity obtained from cotton- 
seed, and competition from woodpulp and 
felting materials have caused linter prices to 
decline sharply since 1950. 

Prices for 1954 crop linters were the 
lowest since 1939 and appear to have en- 
couraged some pickup in consumption. 
Prices for most grades are now near a year 
ago and are expected to average close to 
last year’s level. 

Production of peanuts is up 65 per cent 
from the small crop of 1954 and supplies in 
1955-56 again will be plentiful in contrast 
with the year before. However, CCC will 
acquire a substantial quantity and prices are 
likely to average near the support program 
loan value. 

The loan value of peanuts is the support 
price less charges for storage, inspection and 
grading, and for expenses of the coopera- 
tives that market the peanuts. The national 
average support price for all types is 12.2 
cents per pound. 

Commercial flaxseed supplies in 1955-56 
are estimated to be about 12 million bushels 
in excess of probable domestic use. Produc- 
tion is placed at 43 million bushels while 
domestic oil use may be equivalent to about 
27 million bushels of flaxseed and about 
four million bushels will be needed for 
seed and feed. 

Total disappearance of all food fats in 
October, 1954-July, 1955, increased greatly 
from a year before, while output was up 
only one per cent. As a result, stocks on 
July 31, 1955, were down sharply from the 
year before. Large increases took place in 
both exports and domestic disappearance. 

The one per cent rise in production of 
food fats for the first 10 months of the 
1954-55 crop year was accounted for mainly 
by a sharp rise in lard which more than off- 
set declines in butter and edible oils. 

Farmers raised more hogs in 1954 and 
hog slaughter increased. Also, yields of 
lard per animal killed were higher. Butter 
production was down eight per cent. Milk 
output remained about the same as a year 
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By SIDNEY GERSHBEN 
Department of Agriculture 


earlier but a larger percentage was con- 
sumed in the form of fluid milk. 

Output of edible vegetable oils was down 
slightly from a year before because reduced 
output of cottonseed oil more than counter- 
balanced an increase in soybean oil. Con- 
trols on cotton in 1954 were reflected in a 
smaller crop, while farmers harvested more 
soybeans than in any other period. 


Steer With ‘Window’ Is 
On Tour for Pay Way 


Part of a combined educational-promotion 
program, a steer with a “window” in its 
side is touring six states for observation by 
feeders, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, sponsor of the display, has disclosed. 

Called Pay Way Pete, the 700-pound 
Hereford yearling will be viewed in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. The 36-inch-square, plastic cov- 
ered aperture in the animal’s side provides a 
look into the rumen, first stomach of the 
steer. Dr. E. R. Frank of Kansas State Col- 
lege performed the surgery. 


President Oscar Straube said that he pur- 
chased the steer to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of rumen feeding. Dewey Moore, head 
of Pay Way’s nutritional research depart- 
ment, is supervising the tour. 

The firm pointed out that the steer gives 
cattlemen and dairymen new answers to 
their feeding problems while providing an 
invaluable cattle feed promotion. 


New Hybrid Corn Types 
To Be Released for ’56 


Three new corn hybrids have been in- 
troduced by the University of Minnesota 
agricultural experiment station. They are 
Minhybrids 414, 509, and 511. E. L. Pinn- 
ell, associate agronomy professor, reported 
that the newcomers have outyielded older 
recommended varieties by five bushels per 
acre. 

Prof. Pinnell also disclosed that the sta- 
tion has had encouraging indication that it 
is possible to convert any inbred corn line 
to a borer-resistant type without changing 
other traits. The new Minhybrids will be 
available for 1956 planting, the agronomist 
said. 


Eight Named in ADM 
Top Executive Changes 


Several top executive changes have been 
announced by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. Vice Presidents Ellis D. Eng- 
lish and Carl C. Farrington have been named 
to ADM’s executive committee. Mr. Eng- 
lish heads the firm’s Commander-Larabee 


CARL C. FARRINGTON 


milling division and the Archer formula feed 
division. 

A director of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, Mr. English has di- 
rected ADM formula feed operations since 
1953. He became an ADM vice president 
in 1950. 

Mr. Farrington has managed ADM grain 
operations since 1948 when he resigned the 
vice presidency of Commodity Credit Corp. 
James C. Konen has been elected a vice 
president and Earl E. Branson, Ralph Bruce, 
and Frank J. Seidl Jr. assistant vice presi- 
dents. 

Also disclosed was the appointment of 
Burton W. Schroeder to the newly created 
position of assistant to the president. Mr. 
Konen, formerly assistant vice president and 
director of research, succeeds S. O. Soren- 
sen, vice president of research, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Sorensen will continue with the 
firm in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Branson joined ADM’s Commander- 
Larabee division in 1928 and has headed 
ADM feed operations since January, 1953. 
Mr. Bruce has been with ADM since 1937 
when he started work in the grain division, 
named flax buyer in 1947. He now heads 
the firm’s flax department. 

Mr. Seidl joined ADM as an assistant 
grain buyer in the barley department in 
1940. He later became assistant manager of 
the barley department. Mr. Schroeder, who 
now will assist President Thomas L. Daniels, 
was elected an assistant vice president last 
February. 


NAME LLOYD JR. 

Edgar C. Lloyd Jr. has been named a 
sales representative, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, has announced. Mr. 
Lloyd has been assigned northern Missis- 
sippi and southern Arkansas as his sales area. 


JOINS SHELBY 
Carl (Whitey) Schlagetter now is asso- 
ciated with Shelby Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
as consultant engineer, Shelby has disclosed. 
Mr. Schlagetter formerly was with Sidney 
Grain Machinery Co. 
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Anti. 
Bacterial 


NFZ, and only NFZ, provides 


ANTI-COCCIDIAL ACTION 
— keeps death and weight losses to a 
minimum 
— permits the development of natural, 
permanent immunity 


— is consistently effective at one low level 
in all rations 


chances with your customers’ profits. 
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Double action Furan ring makes NFZ 


best coccidiostat 


for all your poultry feeds 


NFZ’s exclusive molecular structure, the attachment of a nitro group to key points 

on the furan ring, makes it extremely effective against coccidiosis and many other harmful 
bacteria. What’s more, this molecular arrangement prevents NFZ from entering the 
tissue in measurable amounts. Thus, NFZ is never a stress factor and can be fed to birds 
of all ages without fear of dangerous side effects. 


© action 


— inhibits bacteria associated with many 
weight-robbing, vitality-sapping secondary 


infections 


— maintains vigor, improves feed efficiency, 


produces more uniform flocks. 


Use double action NFZ, the time-tested coccidiostat that’s safe for birds of all ages— 
non-toxic to livestock and pets. Only NFZ will give your customers superior coccidiosis 
protection plus an effective defense against many harmful secondary invaders. Don’t take 
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DO YOU MEASURE 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE? 


“SPECIAL” Services are Standard for DAWE’S VITAMELK Users 


It’s difficult to “weigh an intangible”. The value 
of dependability and extra service is hard to 
measure in terms of dollars and cents. Probably 
the best standard of measure is the value of your 
own time. For example, how much more could 
you accomplish with more of your time free to 
concentrate on increasing sales—your primary 
responsibility? 

Keeping up-to-date with the constantly chang- 
ing developments in nutrition and feed formula- 
tion, in itself, is too big a job for any individual 
—even if he could devote full-time effort to it. 
When you try to take on this all-important tech- 
nical end of your business as a “side-line”, both 
sales and production are bound to suffer. 


Here’s the alternative: 


Delegate to Dawe’s the responsibility for the 
evaluation and application of new nutritional de- 
velopments to your feeds by programming your 
business the Vitamelk way. Your own time is left 
free for sales, planning and other vital manage- 
ment work. 


How Dawe’s Vitamelk program works for you: 
Dawe’s nutritionists work with you every step of 
the way in the over-all planning of a complete 
personalized nutritional program for you. Spe- 
cialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, 


GCRLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIAL! 


Ww STS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FB-115 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutrition 
Research Department and Farm Research Sta- 
tion are available to assist you on any research, 
formula or fortification problem. You get real 
teamwork. 

All this help is available to you without cost 
when you fortify your feeds with Dawe’s 
Vitamelk. This full fortification‘in a single pack- 
age simplifies your buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. Vitamelk assures up-to-date fortification 
for each class of livestock and poultry feed. 

Without obligation, find out how this stream- 
lined “tailored to your needs” service program 
can help you operate your business on the sound- 
est possible basis. Mail the coupon today. 


Labo ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


NAME 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
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Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Further Studies on Unidentified 
Growth Factor Sources for Broad Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults. 


Authors: R. L. Atkinson, T. M. Ferguson, 
and J. R. Couch (Texas A & M College). 


Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 855-61. 

Digest: “*1) Dried whey and whey products, 
dried brewers yeast, and condensed fish 
solubles were shown to contain unidentified 
growth factors for the turkey poult. 

“2) Two and one-half per cent of dried 
whey or condensed fish solubles did not 
supply sufficient quantities of unidentified 
factors since five per cent of each factor 
was required for maximum growth. 

3) There is an indication to the effect 
that the growth factor in dried brewers yeast 
may be the ‘fish factor.’ 

4) Two and one-half per cent delactosed 
whey produced as great a response as did 


five per cent of dried whey. This would. 


indicate that the ‘whey’ factor might be 
associated with the protein since increasing 
the protein apparently increased the quan- 
tity of the unidentified factor in the product. 

“5) The necessity of using depleted 
chicks and poults as assay animals in testing 
unidentified factor activity in crude sources 
of unidentified factors is discussed.” 


Comment: The above is quoted from the 
summary of the article. It is a correct state- 
ment of their findings and their explana- 
tion for the difference between two whey 
products. 

We want to take issue with our friend 
Rusa Couch and his co-workers in attempt- 
ing to correlate the amount of unknown 
factor in whey and whey products with the 
protein content. We think that viewpoint 
is not necessarily correct; in fact, it is a 
bit shortsighted. Mere presence does not 
necessarily mean that one or the other is a 
real factor in the problem. 

Let’s look at dry whey in this manner: 
it contains about 70 per cent lactose and the 
remaining 30 per cent is protein, minerals, 
vitamins, unknowns, and moisture. If we 
take away quite a bit of the lactose — say 
about 40 per cent of the 70 — and reduce 
the residue to a dry product then we have 
more protein, more minerals, more vitamins, 
and more unknowns, but not more moisture 
in the resulting dry partially delactosed 
whey which is known as whey-product. 

The increase in these several components 
comes about simultaneously because the rel- 
ative amount of lactose remaining is reduced. 
That in no way makes the amount of un- 
known factor tied up with the protein. It 
merely is the relative amount of all those 
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nutrients as the sugar is decreased. It may 
be possible to remove some of the protein 
and yet retain the vitamins and unknowns. 
If, by removing protein we find that the 
amount of unknown is reduced, and then 
find it in the removed protein, then a 
definite tie-up between the unknown and 
portein is demonstrated. 

That’s our story on that relationship. 

Title: Arsonic Acid in Commercial Broiler 
Rations. 
Authors: J. L. Milligan, H. L. Wilcke, J. E. 
Marr, and R. M. Bethke (Ralston Purina 
Co.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 794-99, 
Digest: The experiments on which this pa- 
per is based were conducted at Nashua, 
N. H., and Gray Summit, Mo., using New 
Hampshire and White Rock chicks. Between 
200 and 334 birds were used in each pen. 
Feeds high in productive energy were used, 
a broiler starter (22 per cent protein) fed 
through 49 days of age, and a finisher (18 
per cent protein) fed thereafter. They all 
contained fish meal, fish solubles, meat 
scrap, dried whey, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
and supplemental vitamins. 

Ten grams of Bacitracin per ton was used 
in experiments 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, and five 
grams of procaine penicillin in others, a 
total of 13. Sulfaquinoxaline was used at the 
preventive level as a coccidiostat. When 
used, arsonic acid (3 nitro, 4 hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonic acid at the 0.005 per cent level) was 
fed continuously from hatch until the birds 
were weighed off test. 

“The results of 13 experiments described 
in this paper show that supplementation 
with 0.005 per cent arsonic acid of com- 
mercial type broiler diets containing effec- 
tive feeding levels of antibiotics produces: 

1) An improvement in average final 
weights; 

2) An improvement in market grades; 

3) Very slight, if any, improvement in 
feed efficiency and pigmentation; 

4) No appreciable effect on incidence of 
serious leg weaknesses, mortality, and feath- 
ering; 

5) An occasional unsteadiness in walking 
on the part of a few individuals; 

6) A non-toxic level of arsenic in the 

tissue of birds. 
Comment: These experiments were con- 
ducted in 1951 and 1952, were received for 
publication in November, 1954, and were 
published in the July issue of Poultry Sci- 
ence, which was over a month late. So we 
see that it takes time for some of these 
things to “come through the mill.” 


Title: The Influence of Palatability of Cer- 
tain Grain Combinations, Fish Solubles, and 
a Vitamin By-Aureomycin Supplement in 
Poultry Rations. 


Authors: Lura M. Odland, Helen L. May- 
field, and Louise Page (Montana State Col- 
lege). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 822-31. 


Digest: Palatability in this paper refers to 
the palatability of the meat produced as 
judged by humans — not palatability of the 
ration to the chicken or turkey. Broad- 
breasted-bronze turkeys, S. C. White Leg- 
horn broilers, and New Hampshire broilers 
were used as the experimental birds. 

About 100 poults were used in each 
turkey trial and about 225 chicks in the 
chicken experiments. 

The birds were dressed, eviscerated, roast- 
ed, and judged by 10 experienced judges, 
men and women. Aroma, tenderness, juici- 
ness, texture, flavor, and general desirability 
were scored on a scale from one to 10, the 
higher number indicating increased desir- 
ability. Part of each lot was frozen and 
then roasted and scored six months lated. 

“Single Comb White Leghorns or New 
Hampshire broilers raised on rations con- 
taining simple grain combinations of wheat 
and oats or wheat and barley were equal to 
or superior in palatability to broilers raised 
on rations containing more complex grain 
combinations of wheat, barley, bran shorts, 
wheat bran, and/or corn. The palatability 
of broad-breasted-bronze turkeys raised on 
the more complex rations was superior to 
that of turkeys raised on simple grain com- 
binations. nt 

“The addition of fish solubles, at a three 
per cent level, to the rations of broad-breast- 
ed-bronze turkeys improved the aroma, fla- 
vor, juiciness, and general desirability of 
the light meat and the flavor, juiciness, 
tenderness, and texture of the dark meat. 
No off-flavors were attributed to the use of 
fish solubles when samples were fresh or 
after frozen storage of six months. Fish 
solubles, at a three per cent level, did not 
improve palatability scores for S$. C. White 
Leghorn broilers although no off-flavors 
were attributed to the use of fish solubles. 

“Palatability scores for tenderness and 
texture of the light meal of S. C. White 
Leghorn broilers receiving a vitamin By- 
Aureomycin supplement, 20 mcg. vitamin 
B.. and 20 mg. Aureomycin per kg. of 
ration, were significantly higher than scores 
for the control broilers. However, palat- 
ability studies on broad-breasted-bronze tur- 
keys receiving a vitamin B,:Aureomycin 
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supplement indicated no particular benefits 
for the eating qualities of turkeys receiving 
this supplement.” 

The turkeys were grown for 24 weeks, 
and the broilers for 12 weeks. 


Comment: The By»-Aureomycin supplement 
used was Lederle’s Aurofac. The level used 
corresponds to nine mcg. vitamin By and 
nine mg. Aureomycin per pound of ration. 

We like reports of this sort. The ultimate 
purpose of feeding any animal is to pro- 
vide food for humans, and it is important 
to know how well that food is accepted. 
Eventually our more complex turkey feeds 
are good turkey meat producers from the 
meat palatability standpoint. They are also 
good from the growth and efficiency stand- 
point. 

Title: Stilbestrol-Contaminated Feed and Re- 
productive Disturbances in Mice. 


Authors: W. J. Hadlow, E. F. Grimes (Na- 
tional Microbiological Institute), and G. E. 
Jay Jr. (National Institutes of Health). 
Publication: Science, Vol. 122 (Oct. 7, 
1955) pp. 643-4. 


Digest: This is a brief account of difficul- 
ties brought about by feeding a mouse diet 
to laboratory white Swiss mice, which had 
been mixed in a feed plant also making 
cattle supplement containing diethylstilbes- 
trol. 

The diet containing soybean, corn and 
alfalfa meal, and meat scraps as the basic 
ingredients is mixed and pelleted and de- 
livered to the laboratory in 3,000-pound 
lots every seven to 10 days. The mice are 
used by laboratories using mice for en- 
docrinological studies (bioassay for estro- 
genic activity, pregnancy tests, and hormone 
research ).. 

Four separate lots of pellets were shown 
to have estrogenic activity. Serious repro- 
ductive disturbances, including scrotal her- 
nia and persistent estrus, were encountered 
in the breeding colony. 

The manufacturer of the feed had not 
been in regular production of the cattle feed 
containing the hormone but had made some 
feed of that sort experimentally at the re- 
quest of a local veterinarian, using the same 
equipment also used to make the mouse diet. 

The authors say: 

“In view of our findings, the use of com- 
mon processing equipment for the prepara- 
tion of feeds for laboratory animals and 
livestock supplements containing stilbestrol 
would seem to represent a serious potential 
hazard. All groups concerned — feed manu- 
facturers, breeders of laboratory animals, 
and the laboratory worker — should be cog- 
nizant of the problem, since undoubtedly 
our experience is not unique.” 


Comment: We report on this instance be- 
cause it calls attention to the possibility of 
contamination by ingredients in one feed 
getting into a subsequent feed. Although 
most feed manufacturers do not also make 
diets for laboratory animals, most manufac- 
turers do make feeds containing stilbestrol 
or arsenicals or coccidiostats or antibiotics 
— some of which are not desired in other 
feeds, in fact they may be quite detrimental 
in certain other feeds. 

We have heard of this type of difficulty 
before, and we'll probably hear of occa- 
sional instances again. The feed industry is 
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a big industry with many, many producing 
units, thereby increasing the chances of an 
error because somebody wasn’t careful — 
didn’t do it right, or wasn’t particular 
about the next feed that went into the mix- 
ing unit. 

Let’s all be careful! 

@ 

Title: Fish Meals as Amino Acid Sources in 
Chick Rations. 


Authors: C. R. Grau and M. A. Williams 
(University of California). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 810-17. 


Digest: “Over a hundred samples of com- 
mercially produced fish meals were evalu- 
ated as amino acid sources, using chick 
growth as the criterion of adequacy. Wide 
variations in protein quality were found: 48 
per cent of the samples were good amino 
acid sources, and 52 per cent were fair or 
poor.” 

In all the trials enough fish meal was 
used to supply 20 per cent of the total 
crude protein in the ration. The fish meals 
tested contained from 50 per cent to over 
70 per cent protein. 

“Protein quality was not related to the 
crude protein contents of the meals. 

“Sardine meals, which comprised most 
of the samples tested, were found generally 
to be of good quality; tuna meals, the next 
largest group studied, exhibited wider vari- 
ation. Other species studied were herring, 
rosefish, menhaden, and mackerel. 

“Limited data on drying methods used in- 
dicated that good meals could be produced 
by flame or steam-tube methods of drying, 
or by modifications of those methods. Use 
of a particular method will not assure high 
quality. 

“Low qualities of meals could not be 

ascribed to heat evolution during oxidation 
following drying of residual oil.” 
Comment: The completeness of the experi- 
mental diet used is fully described in the 
article. Day-old chicks were fed for two 
weeks on a stock diet, and the experimental 
diet in which fish meal was the only variable 
item, was fed for eight days. The increase 
in weight was divided by the average of the 
initial and final weights. Growth rates from 
5.7 per cent to 7.1 per cent per day were 
attained when a good fish meal was used, 
providing adequate amino acids. 

Meals allowing average daily gains of 
4.3 per cent to 5.7 per cent were termed 
fair. Samples producing less than 4.3 per 
cent gain per day were termed poor. 

The authors were not able to make any 
general statement regarding quality of meal 
made by a particular drying method, or as 
they put it, “Use of a particular method 
will not assure high quality.” 

@ E. C. BRUNNER, Reeseville, Wis., has 
joined Hartzheim Fuel & Feed Co. at Bea- 
ver Dam, Wis. 
TERRITORY INCREASE 

Addition of the state of Utah to the 
territory covered by Schroeder Sales Co., 
Long Beach, Calif., as distributor for Coro- 
net Phosphate Co., Norfolk, Va., has been 
announced by Coronet. Schroeder recently 
was named to handle Coronet defluorinated 
phosphate in California and Arizona. 


Bart Manages Research for 
International Minerals 


Naming of Dr. Roger Bart as manager of 
its research experiment station at Mulberry, 
Fla., has been announced by International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. The 
firm also disclosed the appointments of 
W. B. Williams as supervisor of chemical 
process development and F. N. Oberg as 
supervisor of coordinating services at the 
Florida station. 

Joining the station's staff in late 1951 as 
chemical engineering group leader, Dr. Bart 
has served as supervisor of chemical process 
development for the past two years. Prior 
to joining International, Dr. Bart was an 
instructor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from which he received his 
doctorate. 

Dr. Bart is a member of several chemical 
engineering societies and a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the state of Florida. 

Mr. Williams joined International in 1953 
and has served the firm as chemical engi- 
neering section leader. An alumnus of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Williams is 
credited with major contributions to launch- 
ing of the firm’s Bonnie plant. 

Mr. Oberg has been associated with the 
chemical engineering and ore dressing de- 
partments‘ of International's research divi- 
sion since 1953. 


J. C. North President of 
Northwest Feed Group 


James C. North, president of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., has been named to succeed Earl 
Hanson of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. as 
president of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association. The election was held 
at a recent meeting in St. Paul in connec- 
tion with the University of Minnesota 
animal nutrition short course. 

Elected vice presidents were Ted Harstad, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis.; C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J.; and J. H. Conlee, Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis. Re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, respectively, 
were George Gates and Richard Blomfield. 

Continuing on the board are Mr. Hanson; 
H. G. Cowan, Feed Manufacturers Supply 
Co., Minneapolis; and Wayne Fish, Wayne 
Fish & Co., Minneapolis. 

Other board members are N. E. Dewes, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. H. 
Roffers, Northwest Cooperative Mills, Inc., 
St. Paul; John Norblom, Farm Feed Mfg. 
Co., Litchfield, Minn.; R. M. Edstrom, 
Glencoe Mills, Inc., Glencoe; F. T. Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Mills, Minneapolis; 
and Ray Wistrom, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 

@ RUSSELL HAYS, Portland, Ore., has 
succeeded Leon Jackson as manager of the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers association. 
NAME WELBOURNE 

Alford E. Welbourne has been appointed 
sales manager for Valley Mills, Vicksburg, 
Miss., General Manager Everitt C. Harriss 
has announced. Mr. Welbourne formerly 
managed the Pittsburg, Kan., sales district 
for Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
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‘shipping sacks 
the industry! 


Check thischart_ 
he yourself 

Why 
Keatt Bag 
Corporation 
‘shouldbe. 


supplier! 


Tell us when 
-wemay call 
discuss your 


ilman 


PAPER CO. 
© St. Marys Kraft Corp. 
© Gummed Tape Div. 
© The Cellucord Corp. 
© Kruft Bag Corp 


FEATURES 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


OTHER rai 


Forest Lands 


Pulp Mill 


Bleach Plant 


Paper Mill 


Multiple Bag Plants 


Natural Kraft 


Colored Kraft 


Bleached Kraft 


Creped Kraft 


Wax Laminated Kraft 


Asphalt Laminated Kraft 


Wet-Strength Kraft 


Water Repellent Kraft 


Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


Valve Bags—sewn or pasted 


Open Mouth Bags—sewn or pasted 


Flat Sewn Valve Bags 


Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 


KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 


Creped Tape 


Gummed Tape 


Filter Cord 


SSIS SS SS 


Sewing Thread—(the only material 
we do not produce ourselves) 


1-2-3-4 Color Printing 


Art Department 


Bag Development and Research 


Your best assurance 
Awe p sy .- a 
supplier: 
KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
630 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 26, Deily News Bidg., Chicage 5, Hi. 
Automatic vat Open Mouth Bag Filling Plants at St. Marys, Georgia aud Gilman, Vermont 
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This bag of ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two”’ 
was cut open for inspection 
after warehouse storage in a 
hot, humid region. It was in 
excellent, free-flowing con- 
dition. 


It is now 18 years since Du Pont began working 
with ruminant nutritionists to develop the 
practical, economical role ‘'Two-Sixty-Two” 
plays in today’s feeds. 


This background of experience is available to 

feed manufacturers now using or planning to use 
urea in cattle and sheep feeds. Find out how ss cll a 
valuable it can be in cattle and sheep rations E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


by talking with one of our representatives. Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In doing so, you'll find out that all urea feed 


compounds are not alike—why “‘Two-Sixty-Two” 
is specially conditioned for easier handling 
and better dispersal in your feeds. 


5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Barnard & Leas Expands, 
Appoints W. R. Stephens 


Agricultural and general chemical proc- 
essing plant design and manufacture now 
are included in its expanded operations, 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rap- 


ids, lowa, has announced. The firm manu- 


W. R. STEPHENS 


factures grain and feed processing equip- 
ment. 

Named to manage the expanded opera- 
tions is W. R. Stephens, who currently is 
directing the devlopment of B & L “pack- 
age plants” for producing neutral solution 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Stephens formerly was general man- 
ager and treasurer of Trenton Chemical Co., 
Trenton, Mich. 


See Slight Rise in 1956 
World Pork Output 


World pork production is expected to in- 
crease moderately in 1956, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Department of- 
ficials noted a continuous increase this year 
in world pork output. The increase is said 
to be much more pronounced in 1955 than 
at any time since 1952, 

The United States, Canada, and Mexico 
are expected to slaughter more hogs next 
year than in 1955, while slaughter will drop 
slightly in Europe, South America, and 
Australia. Domestic pork production in the 
United Kingdom dropped 10 per cent this 
year from last. 

As a result of low prices, the number of 
hogs will be reduced in the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, and Denmark, USDA 
said. However, as a result of domestic sup- 
port prices the number is expected to con- 
tinue high in Germany, France, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, and Italy. Farmers in the United 
States and Canada are éxpected to raise as 


many or more hogs in 1956 as they did in - 


1955. 
@ HOPKINS FEED & GRAIN CO., 


Sidney, Neb., is expanding its grain storage 
facilities by 75,000 bushels. 
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Teehles 


POULTRY FARE 


These Peebles’ products specialize in 
Customer satisfaction, dealer profits 


PEEBLES’ WHEY BLOCK leads the 
group these fall months for self- 
feeding whey nutrients in the lay- 
ing house and turkey lot. Its 
moist, appetizing flavor appeals 
to layers and meat birds. Gives 
them a whey-nutrient supplement 
that makes your customers better 
satisfied with the regular mash 
you sell. Whey blocks add a na- 
tural conditioning effect to the 
feeding program . . . help head off 
feeding and management trou- 
bles. Many poultrymen consider 
it a fall and winter weather must. 


PEEBLES’ SUPER CALF-KIT, with its 
new Free Sample Merchandising 
Plan, is making sales for dealers 
who stock this milk replacer. 


Just introduced — New Whey-Vitamin HOG BLOC for swine 


WHEY PRODUCTS 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Hundreds of calf-raisers have not ee 
settled on a satisfactory milk re- 
placer for fall and winter calves. 
Super Calf-Kit, thermogized for 
new feeding benefits and fortified 
with Aureomycin and Terramy- 
cin to control scours, gives you a 
high performance milk replacer 
in a competitive price range. Take 
advantage of the new sampling - 
program to get to your best pros- _ 
pects. 


POULTRY FARE, HOG FARE AND PIG 
FARE PELLETS round out the line, \ 


giving you up to five special prod- i 
ucts ... profit-makers and door- 

openers to get customers started i 
on your own line of feeds, and o 
make these feeds do a better job. | 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Box 739, Appleton, Wisconsin 


(Check appropriate square.) Send me details on f 
(0 Whey Blocks [J Super Calf-Kit Sampling Plan d 


Name 


Address 


Nearest Distributor 
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MERCK PRODUCTION 
gives you 
economy, quality, 


and flexibility 


As the world’s foremost producer of vitamins, Merck is 
in an advantageous position to supply micronutrients 
for your feeds. 

In recent years, many millions of dollars have been 
expended to modernize and augment Merck facilities. 
Together with the new St. Louis plant exclusively de- 
voted to the formulation of feed supplements, these 
plants give Merck unmatched capacity to meet your 
needs economically. 

The uniform and accurate potency of all Merck sup- 
plements is assured by nearly a century and a half of 
pioneering experience in making fine chemicals. And 
because Merck manufactures so many products of in- 
terest to the feed manufacturer, you save time and sim- 
plify purchasing by making Merck your prime source 


of supply. 


From microingredients synthesized at other Merck facilities, .« 
this new St. Louis plant blends products exclusively for the feed industry. 
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MERCK RESEARCH 
brings you new advances 
that boost volume 


rhe smallest components of your formulas 
may be the key factors in the performance of 
your feeds. 

~ That is why so many far-sighted feed manu- 
facturers rely on Merck whose research staff 
is distinguished by a record of outstanding 
echievement. 

From this scientific group have come some 
of the greatest discoveries of our times in the 
fields of vitamins, antibiotics, hormones, and 
sulfonamides, 


MERCK TECHNICAL SERVICE 
can save you time and money 


Are you anxious to pioneer new markets 
profitably; to develop superior feeds incor- 
porating the most recent nutritional advances; 
to gain an edge on competition by building 
desirable product advantages into feeds? 

If the answer is yes, you would be wise to 
rely on Merck. Our staff has the man-years 


of experience and the facilities to help solve — 


your problems relating to analyzing, manu- 
facturing, and labeling of feeds. 


MERCK PROMOTION 
builds acceptance for your feeds 


Through the years, Merck promotion has 
helped feed manufacturers by giving the farm 
public important facts on nutrition and health 
of livestock and poultry. 

This up-to-date information, presented in 
simple language, has accelerated consumer 
acceptance of modern feeds fortified with es- 
sential microingredients, 
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Caucuses With Ranchers 


They’re a ‘Legislative’ Technique in Texas 


@ dA capable Texas businessman has 
taken a leaf from the book of experi- 
ence of a famous neighbor of his and 
has applied it profitably to the feed 
business. The information bor- 
rowed is the art of conducting a cau- 
cus and the famous personage he 
learned it from is John Nance Garner, 
one of the most colorful figures ever 
to serve as vice president of the United 
States. 


Mr. Garner, widely known as Cac- 
tus Jack, put in 40 years in public life. 
Conducting a caucus became second 
nature to him. Now, well into the 80's, 
Mr. Garner is quietly spending his 
days in Uvalde, Tex., his home town. 
But a young man, who never went to 
Washington, has succeeded him in the 
art of caucus making. And Charles V. 
Griffin Jr., also of Uvalde, does it for 
his bread and butter. 


The bread and butter are sliced 
thickly because Mr. Griffin, a stock- 
holder and general manager of the 
Uvalde Producers Wool & Mohair 
Co., Inc., in this town of 8,500 located 
80 miles west of San Antonio, has 
guided the feed figures of the firm 
until they are now approaching the 
$750,000 mark annually. And this 
since he bought into the firm in 1952. 


Mr. Griffin explained his caucus ef- 
forts as follows, “I do a lot of con- 
sultant work. Much of my time is 
spent on the phone, or in the cab of a 
truck, or on our loading platform in 
a huddle with a farmer. I try to give 
advice to the man who wants his feed 
to do a specific job. Being able to help 
a customer in regards to the manu- 
facturing of his feed and putting it up 


CHARLES V. GRIFFIN JR. 


He calls the caucuses. 


has built up volume for us and the 
confidence of the trade.” 


Before Mr. Griffin took charge of 
operations, the firm did not offer cus- 
tom mixing of feeds. The new man- 
ager felt such a service had a definite 


RANCHER meetings are 
extremely important to the 
success of the brisk feed op- 
eration conducted by Uvalde 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
Co., Inc., Uvalde, Tex. Its 
general manager has bor- 
rowed from the experience 
of Uvalde's best-known citi- 
zen, John Nance Garner, the 
‘techniques of organizing cau- 
cuses of farmers to talk feed- 
ing subjects. His program has 
been highly successful. 


place in aiding the farmer with his 
problems. He based this conviction on 
four years’ experience as livestock feed 
man for Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, in 
its southwestern division. Prior to this, 
he had served as county agent for 
eight years. 

Mr. Griffin installed a W-W grind- 
er that can grind 100 sacks an hour, 
two 1/4-ton Texas Cyclone feed mix- 
ers, a Mayrath grain auger that puts 
out 200 sacks an hour when six men 
are put on the job, and a molasses tank. 
Today 50 per cent of the feed business 
of Uvalde Producers is secured through 
the custom mixing department. 

And, as Mr. Griffin points out, it 
takes a lot of talking to get a customer 
lined up on a new feed formula and 
to put him in a position where he can 
show a profit for his work. 


“Falling ba¢k on my experience,” 
said Mr. Griffin, “I advise the best 
feed for a particular problem — under 
existing conditions of the land, the 
type of livestock handled, the terrain 
of the country, the components of the 
soil, and similar factors that have to 
be considered.” 

A full line of ingredients is stocked 
to carry out the mixing operations. 
This includes protein supplements, 
grains of all types, minerals, and salt. 
The policy of the firm in this depart- 
ment was expressed by Mr. Griffin in 
a few words: “Any formula the cus- 
tomer wants mixed, we mix — using 
their ingredients, ours, or some of 
each.” 

Officers of this firm are Joe R. 
Moss, president; Dave Rose Jr., vice 
president; W. P. Sights, secretary- 
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ShellySays 


MOST DEALERS 
WANT MORE 


_TRIPLE SCREENED 


80 LBS. NET 


y yy w 
alluilder Co, 


HOUSTON. TEXAS 


Most dealers want more Shellbuilder because 


they do a better business. And most poultry 
men want more, too, because they get more 
production. So you'll be doing yourself a 


favor by stocking Shellbuilder, and more than 


that, you'll be helping your customers to the 


best. It’s best to order Shellbuilder right away. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MELROSE BUILDING @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ART OF ORGANIZING GROUPS 
PROFITABLE TO TEXAN 


Uvalde, 
Texas 


Its location near a livestock sales yard is 
extremely profitable for Uvalde Producers Wool & 
Mohair Co.'s feed operation. Manager C. V. Griffin 
Jr. has practiced the art of caucus-making, the 
polished technique of a local resident, ex-Vice 


President John Garner. 


_talk over their problems and to help fill their 


needs. 


He recognizes that skill in talking to 


customers and in meeting with them is a key asset 


to his business. 


THE FEED BAG 


treasurer; and Charles V. Griffin Jr., gen- 
eral manager. The corporation maintains a 
warehouse in connection with its feed store 
and another warehouse five blocks north- 
west of its main building. Warehouse No. 2 
is 100 feet by 70 feet, has railroad siding 
facilities, and is used for the storage of 
wool, mohair, and feed. Material can be 
unloaded directly from the cars to a ramp 
at the side of the building. 

Warehouse No. 1 in the main building 
has Southern Pacific railway siding conven- 
iences and a wooden ramp of truck-bed 
height. It consists of four inter-connected 
sections — two for feed, one for wool and 
mohair, and one for hardware and insecti- 
cides. Steel supports in the ceiling and tile 
walls, plus a concrete floor, make this area 
practically fireproof. 

The modern building housing the feed 
and storage operations of Uvalde Producers 
is 120 feet square. Parking is available on 
three sides of the huge lot. Loading and 
unloading for the warehouse are done by 
means of a garage and overhead door at 
the end of the building. A concrete loading 
dock accommodates trucks of all sizes. The 
custom mixing facilities and loading ramp 
are at the rear of the building, next to the 
railroad siding. The building is constructed 
of tile, with eight large plate glass windows 
facing the highway and presenting an at- 
tractive view of the sales area. 

The sales area is 40 by 100 feet and con- 
tains up-to-date fixtures in a self-service lay- 
out. Two offices, each 30 by 15 feet, are 
equipped with fluorescent light fixtures, 
fans, and well-appcinted furniture. There 
are ceiling joists in the sales area for added 
support and the floors throughout the large 
building are concrete. 

Located on U. S. highway 83, on the 
way to the famed Garner State park (named 
for Mr. Griffin’s “predecessor” in caucus 
work), Uvalde Producers is only 150 yards 
from Uvalde Livestock Sales Co. The latter 
is a focal point for livestock buyers and sell- 
ers over a wide trade territory. 

Mr. Griffin observed, in speaking of his 
advantageous location due to this factor, 
“We get worlds of trade that drops in from 
the sales yard. It is highly convenient for 
them. In the hot weather especially, women 
use our store as a retreat while their hus- 
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bands conduct their business at the sales 
yard. We extend every courtesy to them and 


‘offer our facilities of sofas, drinking foun- 


tain, rest rooms, soft drink machine, and 
any other comforts we have available. In 
turn, we get a considerable volume of busi- 
ness from women who select merchandise 
in our sales area, bring it up to the counter, 
and pay for it.” 

Uvalde Producers was established in 1948. 
Six employes handle the daily activities of 
the concern. Deliveries extend over a 50- 
mile radius and a bobtail truck and a pick- 
up are used for this work. In addition a 
working agreement is maintained with local 
trailer-ttruckers for loads of 12 to 18 tons. 

The Full-O-Pep line of feeds is handled, 
with livestock and poultry rations both pop- 
ular. Annual sales of livestock mixes exceed 
3,000 tons; for poultry the figure is 1,500 
tons a year. Field seeds are a popular line 
at this store. More than a ton of dog food 


is sold each month and) insecticide and fer- 
tilizer sales mount each year. 


Hegeria, oats, milo, and legumes are in 
demand in this southwest Texas area and 
are used extensively by its customers. Be- 
cause of his many years experience working 
with farmers Mr. Griffin can recommend 
the proper uses of remedies and their appli- 
cation for a specific job. 


The backbone of Uvalde Producers’ feed 
business, the custom mixing of feeds, is set 
up so that 40 tons of feed can be mixed 
daily. As the demand warrants, more equip- 
ment will be added. A Farnam grain roller 
for crimping oats and barley in making up 
special calf mixes is an important part of 
the equipment in use in the plant. Other 
machinery that rounds out the operations of 
the firm includes a wool scale of 1,700 
pounds capacity, an_ electrically-operated 
sewing machine, and a Fischbein portable 
bag closer. 


Mr. Griffin, in discussing the future of 
his business, observed: “We don’t like to 
think of it, but many farmers have suffered 
losses. A man out to make his living off 
the land can’t afford to ignore all possible 
sources of expense, as well as profit. Feed 
is a big thing with farmers. When the land 
takes a beating from nature the proper feed 
and the proper management is all the more 
important. 

“You have a lot of leeway in helping the 
farmer if you consider all the elements in- 
volved. I think it gives the dealer a chance 
to use his experience, show his interest, get 
the good will of the trade, and make money 
for the farmer. At the same time, you make 
money for your store. For us, it has meant 
an increase of 50 per cent in our feed 
business.” 


John Nance Garner is taking it easy these 
days. But his worthy successor as a caucus- 
maker is huddling with the farmers and 
making sales for Uvalde Producers in Texas. 


Prater’s Scale Model Mill 


Engineers and millwrights for Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, now can use the 
scale model mill shown here when planning 
layouts of new plants. The model is the 
work of John Kotelinek, chief engineer for 
Prater, who is shown in foreground. With 
him are Milton Herian, Elmer Hase, Robert 


Prater, Richard Nowicki, and Ray Shubert. 
The scale model is complete with hammer 
mills, mixers, collectors, conveyors, and 
other equipment pieces. Controls, motors, 
and belts made to scale are parts of each. 
Engineer Kotelinek spent 150 hours mak- 
ing the scale model mill. 
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You get more than a 
conveying system at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. 
He has America’s most complete line of 
feed milling equipment. In conveying 
equipment, he offers such a wide choice of 
types, styles, and sizes that he can be com- 
pletely unbiased in his 
recommendations. 

You also get expert, 
on-the-spot guidance in 
selecting the best equip- 
ment to do your job, 
for your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is ® 
thoroughly trained to | 
help solve your prob- 
lems. He’s practical and 
anxious to help you in- 
crease your profits year JACK HUNTER 
after year. And, being 
one of a team, he has access to the ac- 
cumulated experience of the entire Sprout- 
Waldron sales and engineering staff. 

Typical of our representatives is Jack 
Hunter whose background consists of 
early, practical experience in a flour and 
feed mill, and years of selling to that in- 
dustry—both as president of his own firm 
and vice president of a West Coast mill 
machinery company. This background 
helps Jack to help his customers. With 
such men to help you, you’re bound to 
buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
SCREW, BELT and DRAG | 
CONVEYORS 


You'll find a complete line of the latest, 
most improved belt, screw, and drag con- 
veyors that move feeds horizontally, ver- 
tically, and on an incline at Sprout- 
’Waldron. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
| BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Properly designed head, high 
operating speed, and other fea- 
tures result in peak capacity and 
assure positive discharge with- 
4 out back-legging. Units available 

in many sizes for all purposes. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
BULK TRUCK 


Here’s the answer to 
the big, growing de- / 
mand for piped-in- 
feeds. The Feed . > 
Piper Pneumatic 


Bulk Truck pipes feeds anywhere... eco- 
nomically. Equipped with optional self- 


loading feature. 


*FEED PIPER, PIPED-IN-FEEDS 
are trademarks of Sprout-Waldron 
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HANDLE AND CONVEY 
THE MODERN AIR WAY 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


pays 11 ways 


1. Increased production—greater safety. 
2. 99.96% material recovery. 
3. Lower maintenance costs. 
4. No product intercontamination. 
5. No fan wear. 
6. No infestation. 
7. No handling losses. 
8. Elimination of exterior dust. 
9. Improved working conditions. 
10. Small space requirements. 
11. Horizontal, vertical, around corners. 


In this modern, negative-pressure or draw-through 
system, the fan is located on the opposite side of the 
collector from the material conveying line. Material 
does not pass through the fan. Mechanical friction 
and exterior dusting are eliminated. The unit is self- 
cleaning. Materials can be routed anywhere you can 
run a pipe. There is a minimum of moving parts. 


INSTALLATION KNOW-HOW | 
ASSURES TOP OPERATION 


Thorough experience in application and installation 
is essential to getting best results from any pneumatic 
system. Sprout- Waldron is the foremost designer and 
builder of pneumatic systems in the feed industry, 
and has been manufacturing Pneu-Vacs for more than 

_ 9 years. Be sure to compare Pneu-Vacs with all other 
systems before installing any pneumatic conveying 
equipment. Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN 
or write for details. 


SPROUT- ALDRONR 


-— The Beet (Welling Equipment C6 —-— 
22 LOGAN STREET @® MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Seott, Limited, Winnipeg a 


PELLET MILLS - HAMMER, ROLLER. ATTRITION. ano BURR STONE MILLS - MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ano PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS - BUCKET ELEVATORS » CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. ano FEEDERS » REELS. SEPARATORS. ano ASPIRATORS 
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SINCE 1925—AND STILL THE }- 

BEST FOR GOOD FEEDING 

PRACTICES AND FAST SERVICE UG a 
FOR YOUR PATRONS! 
iff 
N Only the Blue Streak Advance Custom Mill 
3 a —_— = produces GRANULAR GRIND ... using:a superior 
N D Automatic Crusher Feeder, it's the only mill that 
= Ses = gives you triple reduction. 

Furthermore, cost-conscious feeders have known, 
= since 1925, that Blue Streak GRANULAR GRIND 
j means better feeding practices—livestock and 
a poultry consume all of the more palatable, easier- 
to-digest GRANULAR GRIND—feed waste is 


PRATERMATIC 


Automatic Device for 5- 
second screen changes from 
the work floor. No need to 
trun downstairs — 
no need to stop 

the mill. For use 
exclusively with the Blue 
Streak Advance Custom Mill. 


reduced! 

GRANULAR GRIND will always be good— 
because it offers the best in good feeding prac- 
tices and with Blue Streak Equipment, you are 
rendering fast service. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
55th Ccurt, Chieceo 50, il. 
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Two Complete Inventories 


New Mexican Serves Ranchers, Health- Seekers 


PAUL SPARKMAN 


@ A radio quiz program changed the 
name of the town in which New Mex- 
ican Paul Sparkman carries on his feed 
business. Human aches and pains 
changed the nature of his potential 
clientele. 

For Mr. Sparkman is in business at 
Truth or Consequences, N. Mex., a 
community which bore the rather 
less striking name of Hot Springs prior 
to a visit there by impressario Ralph 
Edwards. But the original name testi- 
fies to the role of the town as a health 
spa. 

Paul Sparkman opened his store in 


Hot Springs before the name was 
changed. Even then, he found that 
persons who came to the town for 
mineral baths actually outnumbered 
the farmers and ranchers in the area. 
So he changed his merchandising 
methods and his inventory accordingly. 

Now he stocks merchandise for two 
types of customers. For residents of 
this city of 5,000 population he goes 
in heavily for lawn grass, peat moss, 
fertilizer, shrubbery, plants, and gar- 
den equipment. He also handles bird 
cages and food and equipment for pets 
of various kinds. 

For the ranchers he stocks livestock 
feeds, stock salt, ranch equipment, por- 
table cattle chutes, and animal rem- 
edies. 

“The two types of merchandise are 
as different as day and night,” said 


wy 


Mr. Sparkman. “I try to cater to 
everybody. With the area so thinly 


TWO COMPLETE INVENTORIES 


URBAN, RURAL CUSTOMERS 


FOR Truth or 
Consequences, 
New Mexico 


Paul Sparkman serves a Sparsely-settled agri- 
cultural area which has two principal classes of 
residents: large-scale ranchers and persons who 
visit the health baths in the town. 


needs of the urbanites and the feed and ranch 
Supply requirements of the big cattlemen. 


Unique garden tools 
fect health.can maneuver 
sellers. 
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which those not in per- 
are among his profitable 
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settled, we try to reach them all.” 


One example of how Paul Spark- 
man fits his merchandise to his cus- 
tomers is in power lawn mowers, long- 
handle shrubbery clippers, and other 
types of equipment which make un- 
necessary bending of the back. 


“This is a town for health seekers,” 
he said, “and a good part of the peo- 
ple have come here to take the mineral 
baths for arthritis and rheumatism. 


WIDELY different in nature 
are the two types of clientele 
served by this Truth or Con- 
sequences, N. Mex., feed con- 
cern. They are spa-visiting 
city residents and large-scale 
cattle ranchers. Paul Spark- 
man caters to both. 


SPARKMAN: 


Many of them decide to make their 
homes here, but few of them ever 
fully regain their former health. As a 
result they are not able to push lawn 
mowers and bend over in flower beds. 

“When I found this out, I began 
stocking power mowers and long-han- 
dled garden equipment. These people 
like to work in gardens or on lawns 
just like anyone else, and with these 
kinds of tools they can do a certain 
amount of their own work without 
discomfort.” 

For the ranchers, Sparkman’s keeps 
some merchandise in stock, but much 
of it is shipped on consignment. The 
ranches in this barren area are very 
large, varying from a “small” spread 
of 60 square miles to the huge Dia- 
mond A ranch, which covers over 500 
square miles. Some of the ranch head- 
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Attention Slurry Owners 


You, too, can now use 


liquid PANOGEN 
IT COSTS NO MORE! 


Yes, liquid PANOGEN is now available in a form you can 
use in your present slurry seed treater, and it costs no more 
than other disinfectants. 


There’s no unpleasant mercury dust... no hard-to-clean- 
Gut sediment. 


Truly, liquid PANOGEN “takes the worry out of slurry.” 


PANOGEN 42, specially developed for the slurry owner, 
mixes readily with water. Because it forms a stable solution, 
it will not settle out. This means no more cleaning out of 
the slurry tank, buckets, etc. There’s far less work when you 
treat seed with PANOGEN 42 liquid and no adjustments to 
the treater are necessary. 


But aside from making seed treatment easier and more 
pleasant, liquid PANOGEN allows you to offer your customers 
the most modern, most effective seed treatment obtainable. 


PANOGEN treatment won’t come off. There’s no unpleasant 
dust when seeding. PANOGEN contains cyano (methyl- 
mercuri) guanidine (methylmercury dicyandiamide), the 
«most effective form of mercury for controlling many seed 
and soil borne diseases of wheat, oats, barley, rye, cotton, 
sorghum and flax. 


In fact, PANOGEN is the only liquid seed disinfectant that 
has been widely recommended by agricultural colleges from 
Coast to coast. 


Liquid PANOGEN offers another important advantage to 
the slurry owner... it contains a dye which tints each 
seed pink (like this page). This is added especially for your 
protection to help you identify treated seed to avoid getting 
it mixed with commercial grain. 


For more information on liquid PANOGEN or the name 
of your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, write to PANOGEN, 
Inc., Ringwood, Illinois. 


A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC....RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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quarters may be located over 50 miles from 
town. When these ranchers buy feed, it is 
not just a few sacks, but a carload or two. 
Mr. Sparkman takes the order, has the feed 
shipped to Engle — the nearest railroad 
town and 17. miles away — and then hires 
trucks to take it to the ranch. 

“In my business,” Mr. Sparkman stated, 
“one customer may come in and give me a 
$500 order, and the next one wants a dime’s 
worth of garden seed. Yet we need them 
all, so they all get the same kind of cour- 
teous, fair treatment. The woman who 
bought the garden seed may eventually 
buy a lawn mower and a big quantity of 
shrubbery.” 

Because of this growing town trade, the 
merchant put in a small greenhouse two 
years ago and has seen it grow into a boom- 
ing business for several months during the 
year. 

Paul Sparkman can’t figure out any one 
thing that has made his store a success. He 
does about everything any other successful 
businessman does, only some of the things 
are done better. He advertises by news- 
paper and radio. He keeps a neat, depart- 
mentized store so that customers do much 
of their selection without clerical help. Also 
he has learned everything possible about 
sails, plants, and the ranching needs of his 
area. 

Paul Sparkman used to spend much time 
with the county agricultural agent and other 
farm experts. Now he knows the soils of 
the area and the kind of fertilizer needed. 
He knows the kinds of feed a rancher uses 
at various times of the year, and he can 
demonstrate every piece of equipment in 
the store. 

“It seems like a lot to learn,” he said, 
“but after you once get it down, then you 
just study each new product as it comes 
out. You first have to learn what you are 
selling and what is needed and try to keep 
abreast of the changes.” 

One thing he didn’t plan for and some- 
times tries to duck out of are the civic 
offices the people shower upon him. He is 
president of the Sierra county school board, 
chairman of the annual county fair, and a 
member of the sheriff's posse. He has been 
urged to run for county office several times, 
but has managed to stay out of politics thus 
far. 

In speaking of his civic duties, Mr. 
Sparkman said, “I don’t know if these things 
help business or not. But I am a citizen 
and am interested in the future of the town, 
so I feel a certain obligation to do my part.” 

One sure thing about his outside activi- 
ties, however, is that they bring a lot of 
people into the store. In fact, it was be- 
cause he was so well known that Mr. Spark- 
man finally changed the name of his firm 
from Hot Springs Feed & Supply to the 
simpler Sparkman’s. 

“No one ever called it by its right name,” 
he said. “It just got to be Sparkman’s, so 
I finally decided to call it that myself.” 

His overhead is light because he hires no 
fulltime help at all. His wife tends the 
greenhouse and he manages the store. He 
owns the buildings and the home he lives 
in. He keeps only one pickup truck for 
delivery, though not many sales have to be 
delivered. The big ranch orders are hauled 
by a local trucker at regular rates. 
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Another factor which increases the mar- 
gin of profit is that Mr. Sparkman loses 
very little on credit. Last year his losses were 
estimated at only $100, and he may yet re- 
cover part of this. ; 

“Credit is one thing I watch very close- 
ly,” he said, “and I wish I could dispense 
with it altogether. But you can’t do business 
with a rancher on a cash basis. We never 
lose any to them because they pay regularly 
every month, but they. do insist on 30 days’ 
credit. 

“It’s the small purchaser in town whom 
I have to watch, the man who is paying in- 
stallments to half a dozen companies at 
once. If such a fellow charges one sack of 
chicken feed, I may let him have it. But 
when he asks for a second sack, I collect 
for the first sack before letting him have 
any more.” 

One way he has collected debts is to go 
back to the old barter system. One of the 
few farmers in the area owed him a sizable 
feed bill and said he couldn’t pay it. Paul 
Sparkman visited his farm, decided the man 
didn’t have any money but did own a small 
herd of cattle. He took two milk cows, sold 
one and kept the other. He actually came 
out ahead on this deal. Now most people 
in town know his policy of collecting his 
debts and they don’t ask for credit unless 
they can pay it. 

Mr. Sparkman got into the feed and 
nursery business quite by accident. He had 
been a farmer in west Texas when his wife’s 
health began to fail. Like many other south- 
western residents, he took her to the min- 
eral baths at Truth or Consequences, then 


-called Hot Springs. Her health began to 


improve, so they decided to make it their 
home. He had to have a job, and running 
a feed store was the nearest thing to farm- 
ing he knew, so he bought it. However, at 
that time it was a very small place on the 
verge of closing up from lack of business. 
Since then his expansion has been steady 
and satisfying. 

One reason some people fail in busi- 
ness, Mr. Sparkman feels, is because they 
just don’t use common horse sense. 

“Too many young people going into 
business want to hire everything done,” he 
pointed out. “You can’t do this with a 
small business, and I doubt if you can hire 
everything done in a large one. We have 
both worked hard here and we'll have to 
keep on working to hold what we have. 


“Another thing, we try to treat everyone 
fair, but we demand the same treatment in 
return. We pay our debts and we expect 
our customers to pay theirs. Also I expect 
the grocery to make a fair profit when I 
buy a bill of groceries. In return I deduct 
a reasonable profit when he trades with me. 
This, as I see it, is a pretty good way to do 
business.” 

By keeping his accent on Truth, Paul 
Sparkman has had to face no undesirable 
Consequences in operating his busy feed 
outlet in the New Mexico spa. 


NAME THOMPSON 
Appointment of Dr. C. M. Thompson as 
research director for Beardstown Mills Co., 
Beardstown, Ill., has been disclosed by the 
firm. Dr. Thompson previously was a Uni- 
versity of Kentucky faculty member, special- 
izing in animal nutrition. 


Arcady Directors Headed 
By Chairman Syl Meyers 


Sylvester J. Meyers, previously the com- 
pany’s president, has been elected chairman 
of the board of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Meyers is a past president of 


SYLVESTER J. MEYERS 


the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Frank W. Adams is Arcady’s new presi- 
dent; Walter N. Jones, vice president; Ted 
L. Mitchell, secretary; and N. H. Carlozzi, 
treasurer. Directors include R. E. Tompkins, 
J. L. Dean, Eli Goldston, J. B. Forgen, and 
Messrs. Meyers and Adams. 


Jay Dusek has been elevated from sales 
promotion manager to assistant general sales 
manager. Charles D. Jones has been named 
to head Arcady’s new turkey division. 


Seed Inoculation Gives 
Legumes Added Nitrogen 


Inoculating legume seeds with root nodule 
bacteria will provide the plants with added 
nitrogen, according to Dr. G. D. Thorn- 
ton, soil microbiologist at the University of 
Florida experiment station. Dr. Thornton 
said that plants receive nitrogen from the 
soil, but inoculation permits the plant to 
obtain nitrogen from the air as well. 

Recommending use of commercial inocu- 
lants, Dr. Thornton explained that the 
bacteria convert the unavailable atmospheric 
nitrogen into a form usable by the plant. 
He warned that some strains are very ef- 
fective with a particular legume, while 
others may be ineffective. 

Careful checks on age of the culture, 
list of plants the culture will inoculate 
satisfactorily, quantity of seed for which 
the contents are intended, and application 
directions all contribute to successful inocu- 
lation, the microbiologist advised. 

@ HARRY HOPPENJAN, Hazel Green, 
Wis., recently sponsored a party observing 


his third anniversary at Hazel Green Feed 
Mill. 
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Cools and 
Conditions 


HARD PELLETS, 

HI-MOLASSES PELLETS, 

CRIMPED and ROLLED 
GRAIN 


Problems 
Too many fines . . . Uneven cooling . . . 
Breaking pellets in cooler . . . Large pellets 
and Range Cubes hanging up in cooler. . . 
No control of moisture content . . . No satis- 
factory way to vary and control rate of move- 
ment through cooler for uniform cooling and 
curing of various size pellets . . . inadequate 
cooling capacity. . 


The installation of a Wenger Single Stage 
or Superposed Two Stage Cooler of the 
proper size for your particular pelleting or 
crimping capacity will correct these short- 
comings of the other types of Coolers. 


Patents Pending 


Superposed two stage pellet cooler. | Lf 


Peliet Mash 
Bin 


| SIZES and TYPES of INSTALLATIONS ——— 
For EVERY Pellet Cooling Problem 


Wenger Pellet Coolers are produced in lengths of 10, = ; 
14, 18, 24 and 30 feet in both Single Stage and super- 
posed Two Stage models. In Superposed Coolers, 


pellets enter upper cooler and are discharged at the QE ee 
end of lower cooler directly beneath point of entry. = tte ee 
All coolers may be suspended from ceiling or floor PELLET COOLER] & CONDITIONER ) 
mounted. Where floor space is limited, suspension CROMBLER 
from ceiling is a big advantage. Single stage units ie oe [sour] 
may also be inclined up to 12°. vensgliee 
4 Cooling capacities range from 3 to 30 tons per hour. P 
WRITE TODAY for our free Pellet Cooler Catalog and coouer 


‘ specific problem. Give maximum tonnage to be pro- 
j duced and the largest size pellet you produce. For — 
crimped or rolled grains give approximate temperature ‘— 


FINES 
recommendations for size of cooler needed for your Or = BLOWER / 7 


of your rolled or crimped grains. Typical installation of superposed model. 


nger 


Note minimum ducting. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 1 
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@ Friendliness is evidenced not only in 
the firm name of Aloha Feed & Seed 
Store, Aloha, Ore., but also in the 
cordial greetings visitors to the busi- 
ness establishment receive from Own- 
ers Jim and Ann Jersey. The husband- 
and-wife team radiates good will. 

“Friendliness and courtesy too often 
are lacking in business today,” Jim 
Jersey noted. “By concentrating on 
them, we have succeeded in increasing 
our sales volume by 50 per cent in five 
years.” 

The firm operates in a three-mile 
trading radius of Aloha, in the rich 
agricultural Tualatin valley area near 
Portland. A few good accounts are 
more distant. 

In such a confined trading area, re- 
peat customers play an important part 


To serve customers, Aloha Feed & 
Seed makes daily deliveries, starting at 
4:30 in the afternoon. 

The firm has taken full advantage 
of its supplier’s field man service in 
aiding its customers, and Jim Jersey 


Friendly ‘Aloha’ 


It Is Followed by Cordial Service 


JIM JERSEY 


More than a firm name. 


in a feed business. 

“You're an outsider for a long time 
when you are new in a community,” 
admitted Jim Jersey, explaining that 
he moved from Portland to Aloha in 
1938, where he began working for 
Aloha Feed & Seed. 

When he assumed iownership of the 
business in 1947, he still did not feel 
established in the community from a 
standpoint of operating a business of 
his own. Five years of honest dealing 
eliminated this obstacle. 
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feels that the service does a lot of 
good. 

“We doubled our Albers’ tonnage 
last year and won enough points for a 
two-week vacation the manufacturer 
offered in a sales-building contest,” 
Mr. Jersey said. 

The feed dealer has made his own 
literature display racks to supplement 
further the field service bulletins. 

“I hate to have literature lying 
around loose,” he explained. “It was 
formerly a mess, disorganized, and in- 
effective. Now the field man keeps the 
open display racks filled.” 


MAKE THE NAME AND SERVICE 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF CORDIALITY PREVAILS HERE. 


FIT ONE ANOTHER WELL 


Although the major volume lines 
are feeds for turkeys, chickens, dairy, 
rabbits, and hogs at Aloha, the Jerseys 
have noted a trend developing from a 
rural farm area to a residential sub- 
urban area. 


“This has brought us a good busi- 
ness in such lines as plants, fertilizers, 
garden seeds, insecticides, and small 
garden tools and supplies. Five years 
ago we added a tiller line,” Mr. Jersey 
reported. 

Jim Jersey's participation in com- 
munity activity has been reflected in 
the growth of Aloha Feed & Seed. He 
is active as secretary of the Aloha 
chamber of commerce, president of 
the Huber commercial club, a member 
of the board of directors of Beaverton’s 
rural fire district, and a member of the 
Aloha Grange. 

Jim and his wife have operated the 
business together since 1947, aided by 
an “after school” delivery boy. 

In their friendly manner, they have 
capitalized on a unique town name as 
their firm name and have backed up 
the cordiality in Aloha with friend- 
winning business and civic service. 


In a smaller-volume feed operation, Owner Jim 
Jersey lays heavy stress on the name of his firm, 


Aloha Feed & Seed. 


The word "aloha" means greet— 


ing or salutation and that is exactly what the 
merchant and his wife stress in their service. 


not friendly and helpful. 


that his customers are treated considerately and 
that the "aloha" spirit is evident. 
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The ONLY Tested anc Proven Plasmoliged Teula Yeast 
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Red Star Yeast & Products 
Company announces the 
world’s largest production 
of Torula Yeast... primary- 
grown for animal nutrition 


The tremendous expansion of the feed industry in recent years 
has increased feed yeast requirements to the point where it is 
uneconomic for the feed industry to depend on so-called by- 
product yeasts. Red Star believes that producers of animal feeds 
and feed supplements need a dependable, continuous source of 
yeast supply—processed expressly for their use, ready to meet 
all requirements regardless of season. This is what Red Star 
production of Torafeed is intended to do. 


Primary Grown...Not a By-Product 


Torafeed is not a leftover product. It is primary grown, exclu- 
sively for the feed and allied industries. Torafeed is designed 
and processed as a high protein food source, meeting highest 
standards of quality, uniformity, flavor and nutritional value. 
Furthermore, special effort is made to preserve the important 
undetermined factors which give yeast a food value beyond the 
strict analysis of protein, vitamin and mineral content. 

Torafeed is the product of 70 years research and development 
in the field of fermentation and nutrition. Produced under the 
strictest controls throughout every step of the process, Torafeed 
is stable, free of off-odors and bitterness. Torafeed is offered to 
the feed industry without qualification. 


AND... 


Plasmolized Torafeed 


Plasmolized Torafeed, a plasmolized Torula Yeast, is a develop- 
ment of the Red Star laboratories. It is a concentrated nutrient 
for use in feed supplements for ruminant animals. Its ability to 
stimulate digestion in the rumen is outstanding. 

In tests at lowa State and other agricultural stations, the 
addition of Plasmolized Torafeed to high roughage diets has been 
made to increase roughage conversion, improve appetite and pro- 
duce greater weight-gain ratios. 

Basically, Plasmolized Torafeed is protein-vitamin-mineral rich 
Torula Yeast. The exclusive Red Star process of plasmolization 
tends to render the protein fragments in the yeast more readily 
available for assimilation by the rumen bacteria. It is believed 
by some authorities that this process of plasmolization also in- 
creases the availability of the unidentified beneficial growth 
factors which are accepted as inherent in yeasts. 


The lowa “Economy Supplement” 
In the revolutionary new Economy Supplements recently 
reported on at lowa State College, Plasmolized Torafeed 
contributed to a lower feed cost of gain, a higher selling 
price for the cattle, and a greater margin per steer over 
feed costs. See the new Torafeed booklet for complete 
details of these experiments. 
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Torafeed Booklet 


You are invited to study the labora- 
tory and field findings on Plasmo- 
lized Torafeed. Red Star has pre- 


pared an 8-page booklet to answer 


your questions. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


RED STAR YEAST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
Dept. FB-11, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me booklet entitled “The 2 Heaviest Ibs. in a Ton of Feed, The Story of Torafeed.” 


MY NAME TITLE COMPANY 


ADDRESS. CITY ZONE STATE. 
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method of feed distribution 


IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER WITH FACILITIES TO PRODUCE 
25,000 TONS OF FINISHED FEED PER YEAR 


— AND NEED TONNAGE 


WRITE OR WIRE 


President, Pratt Food Company 
Hammond, Indiana 
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EARL GREEN 
He's a circulation manager. 


@ Farmers throughout Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia get free subscrip- 
tions to an information - promotion 
newspaper from Altman’s Cash Feed 


Power 


Stores, which are located throughout 
the two states. One of the thriving 
retail outlets is located in downtown 
Charleston, W. Va. Earl Green is 
manager. 

“You might say that the Fourth 
Estate figures in our planning as a 
valuable aid in merchandising our 
products. Altman’s Feeder’s Digest is 
more than just a price list — it also 
contains sound economic messages,” 


FULL SIZE PROMOTIONAL 
NEWSPAPER PAYS OFF 


Mr. Green stated. 


Feeder’s Digest copies are comprised 
of four full newspaper-size pages and 
contain prices on poultry, livestock, 
and dog feeds; field seeds; disinfect- 
ants; Pratt, Lee, and Dr. Salsbury’s 
remedies; poultry equipment; flour; 
grains; home freezing equipment; 
hardware; sprayers; insecticides; and 
fertilizers. 


Announcements of coupons in bags 
of feed, the buying of grain from its 
customers, and information pointed to 
help the farmer make more money out 
of his production efforts create read- 
er interest and added volume for the 
store. The Digest is mailed out all 
through the year and, in addition, Mr. 
Green hands copies out to customers 
who come into the store. The result is 
more figures in black for the firm’s 
records. 


The store has been in operation at 
its present location for over 20 years 
and occupies a 30 by 70-foot building. 
Altman’s Super A feeds are handled 
and are received by trailers that un- 
load in front of the store, bringing 
feed from Altman’s Mill at Troy, 
Ohio, 250 miles north of Charleston. 
Freight shipments come into the city 
at a Chesapeake & Ohio terminal one 
mile from the store. 


The Press 


Mr. Green stated, “The mills sup- 
ply me with feeding and management 
information that I pass on to the cus- 


Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Effective business building is accomplished 


by Altman's Cash Feed Store, one of an eastern 
chain, through the use of its own newspaper. 


The publication emanates from Altman company 


headquarters and features informational material 
in addition to advertising for feed and other farm 
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Seasonal items frequently are featured. 

Altman's also depends on county fair exhibits 
in its promotional program. 
expositions also are supported. 
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Ridge Farming May Solve 


Corn Drainage Problems 


Planting corn on contoured ridges may 
help solve drainage or soil erosion prob- 
lems, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Department spokesmen explained 
that standard row-cropping tends to leave 
corn fields vulnerable to erosion and en- 
courages water to run off quickly, which 
may create drainage problems. 


The government cooperated with the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station in four- 
year tests with contoured planting. W. F. 
Buchele and W. G. Lovely of USDA and 
E. V. Collins of the Iowa station found 
that soil moisture content, increasing with 
depth, reached its maximum concentration 
at seven inches below the surface. 

The engineers added that, in contrast, 
soil under the furrow of a listed field re- 
mains wet near the surface and attains its 
maximum moisture at a four-inch depth. 


@ FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO., 
Union Grove, Wis., is building a new $150,- 
000 grain elevator. 


ALTMAN'S AT CHARLESTON. 


Shown 


tomer. I help anyone interested to get 
started in raising chickens, going in 
for egg production, farming, or gar- 
dening. My supply sources are con- 
stantly furnishing me with tips on 
what helps business, letters on what 
makes for good customer relationships, 
and product knowledge that is invalu- 
able. I use Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity reports to keep posted on agricul- 
tural developments and poultry and 
livestock handling.” 


This West Virginia businessman is 
required to have accurate informa- 
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tion that he can give at a moment's notice. 

“Fifty per cent of our trade is a pick-up 
business,” Earl Green reported. “Most of 
the customers are city residents who work 
at jobs in town and have small gardens or 
farms. This puts me in the position of deal- 
ing with a man who is on his way home to 
get in as much time as he can on his land 
before it gets dark, after working all day 
downtown. I have to give him any informa- 
tion he wants quickly and to the point.” 

Making his words count and getting at 
the heart of a question was evidenced in 
the replies this reporter received in his in- 
terview with Mr. Green. It was a question- 
and-answer session a la Cal Coolidge. 

On the matter of terms used in handling 
transactions Manager Green was clear-cut 
and stated, “Operating our store on a cash 
basis is a good thing for the customer. I 
sincerely feel the customer is better off for 
he does not over buy under such conditions. 
At the same time we are able to put out 
feed to the trade at five per cent less cost 
than if we extended credit.” 

The firm sells 60 tons of fertilizer a year. 
Sales of flour from the Altman's mills ex- 
ceed 7,000 Trojan brand 25-pound bags 
annually. Poultry feed is the best seller in 
feed, with poultry mash sales grossing 10,000 
hundred-pound bags a year. More than 
30,000 chicks are sold each season. 

Insecticides make up an important de- 
partment at Altman’s and Mr. Green ob- 
served, “Charleston has a reputation as a 
city of beautiful prize-winning shrubs. This 
results in substantial sales of fertilizers, lawn 
seeds, rose dusters, spray guns, and lawn 
supplies.” 

Mr. Green observed, “Carrying a general 
line of merchandise is helpful in building 
up our ‘volume. The trade gets in the buy- 
ing habit when they find they can get just 
about any item needed on a farm. Quick 
turnover is what we rely on here because 
of limited space. We don’t carry a deep 
stock but we do have variety. Very often a 
customer, who buys feed or supplies from 
us regularly, decides to buy a piece of 
equipment. If we do not have it on hand 
he knows he can depend on us to have it for 
him on the day promised. This fills out a 
month’s volume and builds up good will.” 

Altman’s Cash Feed Stores reaps a prof- 
itable harvest in sales from the policy of 
the mills to display and conduct exhibits at 
county fairs and shows in the area. The line 
of feed carried is well known to the trade 
over a large territory because of this prac- 
tice. 

Advertising regularly in the Charleston 
Gazette gets good results for the firm. Such 
services as buying the customers’ grain, giv- 
ing coupons, and purchasing used bags are 
appreciated and find a ready response. Cus- 
tomers have learned to look forward to pro- 
motions of substantial savings on equipment 
made prominent in the store by means of 
orange tag markings on the items. 

A steady increase in volume is realized 
in the lines of roofing supplies, paint, motor 
oil, and time switches carried in stock. Mr. 
Green maintains a small office area that is 
strategically located to permit him to give 
instant attention to the customer who stops 
in his car for a quick filling of his order, 
or the handling of trade within the store. 
The office is filled with an array of field 
and garden seeds, auto supplies, hardware, 
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Grass, Corn Silage Okayed 
For Pregnant Ewe Diets 


Good quality grass or corn silage has 
been okayed for winter feeding to pregnant 
ewes by the University of Kentucky. The 
school cautioned, however, that pasture and 
dry roughage also are highly important. 

Inclusion of at least a pound of dry ration 
to replace 214 to three pounds of silage 
was among Kentucky’s recommendations. 
Ewes should have access to a bone meal and 
salt mixture and also to salt alone, the 


school added. 


Union Bag Will Continue 
Popular Publicity Idea 


Continuation of its publicity campaign 
which supports the work and products of 
the feed industry has been assured by Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York City. Vice 
President Sydney K. Bradley commented 
that the support and enthusiasm of indi- 
vidual feed manufacturers contributes ma- 
terially to the success of the program. 


and items of equipment for the farm. Ap- 
proximate area of the office is 12 by 12- 
foot space. The sales area is 30 by 50 feet. 
Only formula feeds are handled in the store 
and there is no custom mixing. ae 

Deliveries are made by Altman’s over a 
10-mile radius and for this purpose a 1/Y- 
ton stake body Chevrolet truck is used. A 
50-mile trade territory is covered. Store 
hours are eight a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Monday 
through Saturday. Three employes are re- 
quired to handle operations of the busy 
store. Mr. Green reported that there has 
been an increase in volume each year. 

The building is of brick, with an entrance 
right off U.S. Highway 60, a main artery 
of traffic through Charleston. The com- 
pany operates another store in the city at 
816 Mason st. 

Mr. Green is optimistic about the future 
growth possibilities in his business. 

He summed it up, “We are getting our 
share of the feed volume to be had.in this 
area and sales are increasing right along. 
Our efforts to give as low prices as possible 
on reliable products fits right in with the 
type of trade we have. I refer to the large 
number of truckers who stop on their way 
home to their gardens or farms. Their in- 
come is limited and they are price-conscious. 
Operating on a cash basis, and without frills, 
we can meet their demands to stay in their 
budgets. We have the ideal location of be- 
ing in town and yet on the edge of town. 

“The business section of Charleston is 
laid out so that we are only a few blocks 
from the heart of it, yet are on the way out 
of town for many of the residents. This is 
a big help to us in our pick-up trade.” 

The inability of the average customer to 
spend much time shopping at Altman’s puts 
a further value on the Feeder’s Digest dis- 
tributed by the firm and by Mr. Green. 
The trade checks the items and prices and 
when he enters the store knows exactly what 
he wants. Thus, journalism keeps the fig- 
ures in black on the rise at Altman's and 
the future looks bright for Mr. Green and 
his staff. 


Union prepares special features of in- 
terest to editors of weekly newspapers serv- 
ing farming areas. They stress the advan- 
tages of using formula rations and the im- 
portance of sound management practices to 
farm profits. 


Wood Joins Cyanamid as 


Sales Representative 


J. Earl Wood has been appointed animal 
feed sales representative in Montana, Idaho, 
and Utah, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York City, has revealed. Mr. Wood will 
headquarter at Salt Lake City. 

Prior to joining Cyanamid, the new ap- 
pointee for nine years managed a feed store 
in his headquarters city. He also managed 
the Salt Lake City office of a feed and coal 
company for seven years. 


National Corn Supports 
Average $1.58 a Bushel 


National average price support for 1955- 
crop corn will be at the same level as the 
minimum support price announced last 
spring, the Department of Agriculture has 
disclosed. This price is $1.58 per bushel. 

County minimum support prices also will 
remain unchanged, agricultural spokesmen 
stated. In commercial areas, ear or shelled 
corn must grade No. 3 or better to be eli- 
gible for support, except that the commodity 
which grades No. 4 only because of test 
weight also will qualify. 


Salsbury Field Sales Staff 
Has Two New Members 


Addition of Joe Debski and Robert Lantz 
to its field sales service staff has been 
disclosed by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 
Charles City, lowa. The pair were named by 
H. G. Bos, director of sales and advertising. 

Mr. Debski, a native of New Jersey, will 
serve parts of Virginia and North Carolina. 
He is a Clemson College graduate and will 
headquarter at Asheville, N. C. 

Serving southeastern Iowa will be a for- 
mer Ohio feed plant assistant manager, Mr. 
Lantz. He will move to the Hawkeye state 
shortly. 


Crossley New Executive of 
Shea Chemical Concern 


A. W. Crossley, formerly treasurer of 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, has been 
named executive vice president of Shea 
Chemical Corp., Jeffersonville, Ind. Presi- 
dent Vincent H. Shea announced the ap- 
pointment. 

Shea operates three phosphate produc- 
tion plants and is planning to set up a 
fourth at Dallas. The post filled by Mr. 
Crossley once was held by Walter C. Berger, 


now of the Department of Agriculture. 


FLEXIBLE TO MOVE 
A Chicago subsidiary of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, will move to Terre Haute, 
Ind., next year. The firm, Flexible Package 
Co., will locate on a suburban industrial site 
near the Indiana city. 
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Gentlemen: 
Please send us complete information 
about your NEW four-point program. 


What’s good for growth in your feeds 
is also good for the growth of your feed 
business. Borden’s natural-source 
plements, built from milk, fish and 
fermentation products, help you offer 
what’s best for your customers, best 
for your business. 


Borden’s natural-source feed supple- 
ments, right from the start, provide you 
with a complete feeding program, rich 
in both identified and unidentified 
growth factors. Part of the Borden 
Four-Point Program for the feed man- 
ufacturer, Borden research assures that 
these supplements are standardized to 
meet the latest nutritional develop- 
ments. Rigid production controls and 
testing guarantee their stability, qual- 
ity and strength and are further 
checked constantly in field tests. 


Completely comprehensive, the 
Borden Four-Point Program offers you 
every possible help in marketing your 
feeds: the Borden Technical Advisory 
Service for laboratory and production 
assistance; Borden Basic Research for 
continuing development of better forti- 
fiers and supplements; professional ad- 
vertising and merchandising aids of all 
kinds, and farmer education materials 
to help you promote better feeding and 
management practices. 


You owe it to your business to get 
the full details of Borden’s natural- 
source supplements and the Four-Point 
Program. Use the coupon below. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT, 
350 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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elcome Wagon 


It Brings Greetings From Yankee Feed Firm 


@ A cordial invitation to new residents 
in its community to come in and get 
acquainted always is extended by a 
pioneer New England feed concern, 
Frank Diauto Grain & Feed of Ran- 


dolph, Mass., a city of 6,000 popula- 
tion located 15 miles south of sprawl- 
ing Boston. 


The Diauto organization greets new 
Randolph area citizens through the 
medium of the widely-known Wel- 
come Wagon service. Begun 27 years 
ago in the South, this unique greeting 
service is now active across the entire 
nation. 


The bustling Italian-American man- 
aged New England company is an- 
other living testimony to the superiori- 


WELCOME WAGON, FOLLOW-UPS 


OF GIFTS TO PROSPECTS 


ty of the American free way of life — 
which offers equal opportunities for 
all, regardless of their color, creed, or 
place of origin. 

Frank Diauto was born in 1862, in 


THOROUGHLY American in 
its setup and business meth- 
ods, this thriving New Eng- 
land feed business was estab- 
lished by Frank Diauto, an 
immigrant from Italy. 


Salerno, Italy. He came to this coun- 
try as an immigrant at the age of 17, 
and located in New Bedford, Mass., 
then a busy seaport. Being thrifty and 
a hard worker, he saved enough capital 
to start a grain business in ‘South 
Braintree in the year 1900. Eight years 


Randolph, 
Massachusetts 


Seeking effective methods of attracting new 
customers, Frank Diauto Grain & Feed is using the 
franchised Welcome Wagon service. 

Trained hostess representing several non- 
competitive business houses calls on new residents 


with small gifts. 


Diauto salesman follows up with 


first-time visitors to its plant. 
Diauto uses parties, gifts at other times 
of year effectively to cement good will of regular 
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later, he purchased the B. F. Hayden 
grain business in Randolph, and added 
hay and coal to the line. In 1916 he 
started selling building materials, and 
in 1929 fuel oils. These were, and still 


are, definitely only sidelines to the 
main business of selling grain. Having 
substantial sidelines makes for a more 
economical operation and enables the 
Frank Diauto company to meet, and 
if necessary, to beat, all price compe- 
tition. 

“The boss is out and won't be back 
for some time,” was the greeting of 
Michael J. Diauto, one of the 13 chil- 
dren of Frank and Lucia Diauto, who 
is now the owner of the business. La- 
ter, in his private office, he smiled and 
admitted that he sometimes had to use 
that ruse to save any time from the 
steady stream of salesmen calling at 
the office. He proved to be a most 
gracious host, generous with his time 
and cooperative with information 
about the business. 


A book, “Leading Americans of 
Italian Descent in Massachusetts,” pub- 
lished in 1946, says among other things 
that in early life Frank Diauto learned 
to be independent and avoid partner- 
ships. His business, began in a small 
way, grew before his death to be one 
of the largest in the state. He was 
deeply devoted to his family, con- 
tributed to every worthy cause, helped 
hundreds of his countrymen to be- 
come useful citizens of this country, 
and was among the most outstanding 
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Pillsbury's Bec 


QUALITY GRANULATION...450 tons a day 


Pillsbury uses PAC AL 
Hard Faced HAMMERS 


*Pacal Hard Faced Hammers 
give us the quality granulation 
our poultry and animal feed 
customers want’’, says Charles 
F. Wilson, superintendent of 
the East Los Angeles plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ‘“We use 
Pacal Hard Faced Hammers 
an average of four times as 
long as other hammers... . 
some even longer. We con- 
sider the extra life as a bonus.” 


PACAL 


hard faced hammers and hammer clusters” 
will run 3 to 4 times longer in your hammermill! 


*y.S. PAT. NO. 2,607,538 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE WESTERN STATES, WALTER N. STEELE, SAN FRANCISCO 


write department HG-115 
PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adioining Hiahway 36, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Phone Midway 6-9456 
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Italian-American citizen in Massachusetts. 
The business is located close to the busi- 
ness center of Randolph and the large frame 
buildings sprawl all over the big lot. The 
private spur track connects with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad and 
runs very close to the loading platform of 
the grain elevator, from which the bucket 
conveyors carry the grain to the 6,000- 
bushel storage bins. There is storage room 
for another 6,000 bushels on the mill floor, 
and additional storage in an adioining build- 
ing for 4,000 bushels more. The elevator 
building is 36 by 80 feet, with mill ma- 
chinery occupying most of the first floor. 
The first office was also in this building, 
but that space is now used for storage, and 
the office is in a newer building 24 by 36 
feet. Present plans are to double the size of 
the office, and to add another 3,000 square 
feet of storage back of the grain room. 

Machinery includes a Sprout-Waldron 
2Y4-ton hammer mill; a Sprout-Waldron 
three-ton mixer with Howe automatic scale; 
a 20-year-old S. Howes mixer, which is 
seldom used now, but is kept for emer- 
gency use; a corn cutter and grinder pur- 
chased in 1922; separator; bag cleaners, 
both steam and vacuum; two Metropolitan 
bag sewing machines; Elton grain lifter 
belt conveyor by Chantland Mfg. Co.; and 
a bulk grain buggy by Allied Industries, 
Inc. holding 1,000 pounds and equipped 
with a Fairbanks automatic scale. Part of 
this equipment was purchased two years ago 
when $10,000 was invested in machinery. 

Practically all grain sold is mixed at the 
mill and marketed under the name Diauto 
brand. McMillen Master Mix formulas are 
used and McMillen concentrates are used 
for the base of the feeds. 

Annual sales volume by tons is approxi- 
mately 2,100 and some $700,000. Poultry 
feed accounts for about 90 per cent of the 
volume, cattle feed next, and hog feed far 
behind in third. 

The Frank Diauto company advertises in 
newspapers, on radio, and by direct mail. 
Good will advertising is purchased in pro- 
grams of fairs, entertainments, and various 
club and lodge festivities. 

“But,” in the opinion of Mr. Diauto, 
“none of these things will take the place of 
personal contact. We are getting splendid 
results from a service, comparatively new in 
this area, although it was started way back 
in 1928, in Memphis, Tenn., by a man 
named Thomas W. Briggs, who hoped to 
get business back on a more friendly, per- 
sonal basis. It is called Welcome Wagon. 
A trained woman hostess, bearing a basket 
of gift wrapped packages, calls upon families 
in a spirit of helpfulness, offering informa- 
tion regarding churches, schools, civic and 
fraternal organizations, and skillfully pro- 
ceeds to introduce facts about the several 
businesses which sponsor the program. Wo- 
men have a way of getting into the houses 
where men couldn't, besides, what woman 
could resist a chance to find out what is in 
those packages. 

“Calls are made on all new families com- 
ing into town, when a baby has arrived, 
when an engagement is announced, and 
like events. The hostess endeavors to com- 
bine social grace, civic interest, and business 
strategy all in the one call. I believe the 
cost of the service varies a little according 
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Nebraska Agriculture Has 


New Management Plan 


Development of a new poultry-livestock 
management program for the state of 
Nebraska has been announced by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska agriculture college. The 
plan was developed and will be carried on 
in cooperation with the feed industry. 

In brief, it aims to develop sound man- 
agement practices among poultrymen and 
livestock producers in the state. Educational 
news releases, radio scripts, television pro- 
grams, and advertising aids will be prepared 
to support the campaign. 

Here is the month-by-month schedule of 
subjects to be stressed: 

November, laying house; December, 
breeding and replacement stock; January, 
brooding, equipment, water, feed; Febru- 
ary, chick feeding; March, health protection; 
April, culling non-layers. 

May, range management; June, marketing 
eggs; July, summer egg production; August, 
culling and marketing old hens; September, 
housing pullets; and October, feeding for 
egg production. 

Among the feed men who participated 
in setting up the program were: Harold 


Fouts, G. E. Conkey Co., Nebraska City; 
Howard Elm, Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers association, Lincoln; Robert Bridge, 
Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills, Norfolk; 
Warren Wells, Ralston Purina Co., Omaha; 
Joe Allhoff, O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt; 
and Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers association, Kansas City. 


United States Increases 
Rice Exports to Sweden 


Exports of rice from the United States 
to Sweden increased significantly last year 
for the first time since World War II, the 
Department of Agriculture has reported. In 
1954, Sweden imported 17.1 million pounds 
of rice, of which one-third came from the 
United States. 

Department officials noted that Italy con- 
tinued to be the principal source for rice. 
Sweden’s normal consumption of milled rice 
is estimated at 20 million pounds a year. 

OHIO SEED MEET 

The 1955 winter meeting of the Ohio 
Seed Dealers’ association will be held Dec. 
5 at Columbus. The group will meet at the 
Neil House hotel. 


to the business but we pay 75 cents for each 
call and for a report on it.” 

Following the Welcome Wagon call, a 
Diauto salesman calls with another gift, 
such as a fountain pen or telephone index. 
It is a bold, but honest attempt to buy the 
prospective customer's good will, and the 
company spends $5,000 a year for gifts. 

Every six months, in the spring and fall, 
the Diauto company gives away 5,000 baby 
chicks, which not only helps create good 
will but increases the market for poultry 
feeds. 

“We have dinner meetings several times 
during the year for groups of 35 to 40 
customers,” noted Mr. Diauto. “Besides the 
dinner and speaker, we always have some 
gift for them, such as lighters or baskets of 
fruit. Then once a year, at Christmastime, 
we make a big splurge and entertain about 
100 of our key customers, with dinner, and 
gifts costing $6 to $10 each. Naturally, we 
invite only our really big customers to this 
function.” 

There are 14 employes: John J. Mahoney, 
manager; Robert Bodycote, assistant man- 
ager and office man; Edith deCourcy, book- 
keeper; Joseph Monteforte, Anthony Ferr- 
aro, and Edward McEntee, mill men; Charles 
Crowell, John Moore, Warren Crowell, and 
John Hoeft, truck drivers; John Collarusso, 
helper; Harwood Morse, serviceman; Hollis 
Williams, yard man; and Carl McCauley, 
junior yard man, who is affectionately called 
“Yardbird.” An inter-com system keeps all 
of them in close touch with the office. 

Rolling stock includes two Ford platform 
trucks, hauling 10 tons each, a Chevrolet 
truck with three-ton capacity, two Ford oil 
trucks, a Ford coal truck, and a Chevrolet 
salesman’s car. 

Deliveries are made daily within a 20- 
mile radius for 100 pounds or more, with 
special deliveries any time. Seventy-five per 
cent of sales are credit, normally for a 30- 
day period. 

Mr. Diauto is prominent in the local 


chamber of commerce and is a member of 
Rotary and many fraternal orders. He is 
responsible for two new business blocks in 
the center and is highly regarded by his 
fellow citizens for,his ability and friendliness. 

Mr. Diauto feels strongly that, “Service, 
not only as regards to deliveries but all 
along the line, is the function of any retail 
business. Today the business is getting 
highly technical. Unless a business has the 
factlities to furinsh the free services which 
customers now expect, along with credit, 
it cannot hope to succeed.” 

It is Mr. Diauto’s opinion that the trend 
of business is toward big operators. He feels 
that poultry farmers in this area should 
carry between 10,000 and 20,000 hens. In 
that way, each farmer can employ at least 
one trained expert full time. 

“The battle for business is becoming more 
and more a psychological contest, with doc- 
tors and college men using the prestige of 
their professions to sway people from one 
business place to another,” said Mr. Diauto 
reflectively. 

Feed Man Diauto plans to expand his 
company’s already comprehensive services 
to include authoritative advisory personnel. 

“We plan to hire our own agricultural 
expert to give our customers any free serv- 
ices they may require, and to conduct our 
own psychological warfare. Our slogan will 
continue to be, ‘Something for something, 
not something. for nothing’,” Mr. Diauto 
stressed. 

Frank Diauto Grain & Feed has been in 
business a long time, but it is still trying out 
new ideas and new methods. Constantly 
thinking of the future, constantly planning 
for the future, it will most certainly continue 
to grow and grow. 

Extending a friendly hand to new resi- 
dents through the Welcome Wagon and 
following up this greeting with its own call- 
er and then with follow-through service, 
this New England feed firm is insuring its 
own future growth by its present policies. 
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Can Your Hog Feeds Control Scours? 


OUR FEEDS can control bloody scours in swine— 
gine research proves it! When you combine an 
antibiotic with just 90 grams of PRO-GEN per ton 
(the maximum recommended level), your feeds will 
provide the safest, surest protection against scouring 
—plus faster, more uniform growth. 

No other additive adds so much to your feeds at 
such low cost: PRO-GEN costs as little as 45c for 
each ton of feed—can even cut your ingredient costs. 


PRO-GEN can cut feed ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. You get 
better performance from a lower level of anti- 
biotic—plus PRO-GEN—at lower cost. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Whether you use it alone or in combination with 
other growth stimulants, PRO-GEN promotes faster 
growth and better feed efficiency during the entire 
growing period. Makes for greater uniformity, fewer 
runts. Counteracts selenium toxicity. 


Quick, accurate assay 


You'll find the control of Arsanilic Acid in your 
feeds both reliable and convenient with our colori- 
metric assay (see J. A. O. A. C. 37 106, 1954). 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured Safety 


509020 


See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
tests have proven—PRO-GEN is a safe, low cost, effective 
growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
PRO-GEN in your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 


Chemical Sales Division e 


We'll be glad to furnish trial amounts at no charge. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Address: Abbott Laboratories, 1350 Cote De Liesse Road, Montreal 9, Quebec 
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NEW PRODUCT 


Now, a longer twine—9,000 feet per bale; 
of pure sisalana; same fool-proof tensile 
strength, 325 lb. avg; twine enough to 
bale 5 tons more hay than imported 


henequen at no extra cost! (In accepted 
65 lb. bales instead of light 50 lbs.) 
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Baler Twine Deal 


FOR 1956! 


NEW PACKAGE 


The new Red Top package catches your 
customers’ eye, tells them, sells them. 
Plymouth is the twine you can trust to 
move off your shelf. 


NEW NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Now Plymouth tells the farmers in na- 
tional magazines the true story of how 
much money they actually lose using 
cheap imported twine . . . and how to 
really save money with Plymouth Red Top! 


NEW PROMOTION 


Colorful, exciting, sales-making displays, 
banners, direct mail, seasonal sales plans 
to help you sell more Red Top this year 
than ever before—both early and late! 


NEW RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Plymouth sponsors morning farm news 
programs to convince your customers 
that the Red Top you carry is the best 
baler twine they can buy .. . is lowest in 
cost-to-use. 


1. To make the most— Buy Now, Sell 


ACT 
NOW 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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Now, Profit Now—with Plymouth’s all 
new Red Top Deal for '56. 


2. Your Plymouth salesman has the 
complete, exciting, profit-making story. 
Call your supplier today for an early 
start... or wire or write! 
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Burke on Business: 


Study Gains, Losses 


@ Approved ideas to reduce your taxes al- 
ways makes interesting reading matter. At 
this time of the year every taxpayer gets 
the “do-it-yourself” urge to see which of the 
ideas he can use to whittle his own tax bill 
down. 

We want to discuss some of the many 
opportunities available. 

Let’s consider some of tax saving possi- 
bilities with your exemptions. Many feed 
men have children away at college. Income- 
producing property can be transferred from 
your high tax bracket to your child’s lower 
tax bracket. You can still get the exemp- 
tion even if the child's income is more than 
$600. If the child’s income is not more 
than $675, tax is avoided on that income 
altogether by you and your child. 

What happens if your child is not a 
student? If he is not taking a full-time 
course at an educational institution, then 
what? 

If he is under 19, he can earn $600 or 
more and still be claimed as a dependent. 

In order to claim children at home under 
19 or students of any age, you must furnish 
more than half of their support. 

The money earned by your child must 
actually be used toward his support. For 
example, if your son received a $1,200 
dividend on some stock his grandfather gave 
gave him and he deposited it in the bank, 
and that was his only income, he is then 
entirely supported by you and you can 
claim the exemption. 

You may have contributed to the support 
of an aged dependent 65 years old or older. 
You get only one exemption for his sup- 
port. He can claim two (an extra one for 
being 65 or over) if he files his own return. 
You can make a gift of income-produc- 
ing property to him taking it out of your 
high bracket. In addition to the two exemp- 
tions, he gets his own standard deduction. 

Dependency claims are sometimes lost 
because a dependent has too much gross in- 
come. A trust may help to solve this prob- 
lem. Suppose you support your father who 
collects rent from property he owns. Say 
that the rent is $780 and his expenses are 
$250. You cannot claim him as a dependent 
because his gross income is over $600. If he 
can transfer the house to a trust and make 
himself beneficiary the net income of $530 
received from the trust would be reported 
as gross income by him. If you contributed 
more than half to his support, you can 
claim the exemption. He also claims an ex- 
emption when preparing his own return to 
wipe out his tax liability. 

Many small feed merchants who have in- 
corporated their businesses have never set 
up a pension plan. In the past, pension ex- 
perts have not advised setting up a plan for 
one or two employes. Then, too, there was 
always the question of Treasury department 
approval. 

The treasury tells us the one-man pen- 
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By GERALD BURKE 


The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


sion plan is okay as long as the plan itself 
meets the tax requirements. Of course, there 
are some things you cannot do. 

You can’t siphon off corporate earnings 
by setting up your own pension plan where 
you will be the only employe qualifying. 
You can’t set up a plan which discriminates 
in favor of one or two highly paid em- 
ployes. Your pension plan can be very simi- 
lar to those adopted by bigger corporations 
and still offer a great many tax advantages. 

Many smaller businessmen have given 
pension plans a wide berth because what 
you can or cannot do under the law must 
be interpreted by experts. Unless you get 
expert advice you might better leave it 
alone. An acceptable plan offers so many 
advantages to both the corporation and 
the employe that it has to be carefully ex- 
amined so it will not be abused. 

Many employes prefer getting additional 
pay benefits in the form of insurance be- 
cause it comes with little or no tax costs 
to them. That is why more and more busi- 
nessmen, big and small, are offering these 
incentives. The employe is happier in his 
job and does a better job and the emloyer 
writes these expenses (all or in part) off as 
business expenses. The smaller businessman 
who has incorporated his business finds him- 
self in a very favorable position. He is 
both an employer and an employe. He can 
deduct most of the cost as a business ex- 
pense and also derive the benefits enjoyed 
by other employes of the corporation be- 
cause he is an employe. 

In speaking of insurance, we want to 
remember that this also includes health and 
accident insurance. Payment by the employ- 
er of the premium does not result in addi- 
tional taxable income to the employe. This 
is true regardless of whether the policy is a 
group policy for many employes or a single 
policy. Employes can collect if they are sick 
or injured up to $100 per week tax free. 
Anything in excess of $100 per week is 
taxable to the employe. 

Each year there appear to be more tax 
saving opportunities in sales and exchanges 
of property. Usually the last’ month or two 
of each tax year finds many taxpayers ex- 
amining their investments to find how their 
gains and losses stack up. 

If you have investments of this kind you 
find yourself studying how to minimize 
your current year’s tax liability or how to 
improve the cost of your investments. A 
substantial change in the market during 
December may require fast action on your 
part to get the best tax break. 

You should list your security transactions 
to determine your gains and losses to date. 
Review the records of earlier years to find 
any capital loss to be carried over against 
this year’s gains or ordinary income. Don’t 


forget to include non-business bad debts as 
short-term capital losses, if you have any. 
After you determine the gains and losses 
already realized during this year from com- 
pleted security transactions, go over your 
paper gains and losses. What transactions 
might you complete: 

To offset actual gains? 

To utilize potential losses? 

To step up the tax cost of your securities? 

To improve your tax position for future 
years? 

You can get more than $1,000 carryover 
loss a year in a family if separate returns are 
filed for husband and wife. Then each ap- 
plies $1,000 against his or her respective 
net income. By filing a joint return, only 
$1,000 can be applied against their com- 
bined net income. Where one spouse has 
little or no income a joint return might re- 
sult in a lower tax. If in doubt, compute tax 
both ways. 


GERALD BURKE 


Where you have both long-term gains 
and losses (either long-term, short-term, or 
both) it might be wise to realize your gains 
in one year and your losses in another, if 
possible. If you realize both in the same 
year, the losses will be offset against your 
gains. Only the excess of gains get the fa- 
vorable tax treatment. 

You may be faced with the problem of 
whether you should take your gains or loss- 
es first. Small losses (under $1,000) might 
better be taken this year. It will reduce 
your tax this year, postpone tax on gains 
taken in January until the succeeding year. 
Where your losses are heavy so that you 
will have a carryover, it may be better to 
take your gains first even though it in- 
creases you tax bill this year. Otherwise, 
your loss carryover will be offset against 
your later gains. You are trying to avoid 
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Here you can SEE YOUR FUTURE 


QUESTION: "Crystal ball gazing is all 
right, friend, but as a feed dealer, I'm 
interested in PROFITS! How can I give 
a service and make a profit, too?” 


QUESTION: "Daffin Feed-U-Nit, eh? 
Well, I've found most on-the-farm feed 
services are one-way streets. Know what 
| mean?" 


QUESTION: "I'll buy that idea! And 
I'm perfectly willing to give service if 
it will make ME money! Is this Daffin 
mill a real money-maker? 


QUESTION: "Il want more than that. 
| want facts, friend. Do you have facts 
and figures that PROVE this is a good 
thing for both the farmer and me?" 


QUESTION: "Man, that would con- 
vince me! Well, you've got my interest 
aroused . . . Where do | get all this 
information?” 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., LANCASTER, PA. 
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ANSWER: "By offering the farmer the 
real economy of a complete farm feed 
service with a new DAFFIN Mobile 
Feed Mill." 


ANSWER: "Yes. All service and no 
profit for the dealer. That's how the 
DAFFIN Plan is different. It's a two-way 
street of service plus profit by manufac- 
turing feed right on the farm!" 


ANSWER: "Outlook is wonderful! If 
properly managed, a DAFFIN Mobile 
Operation is one of the most profitable 
services ever introduced to the feed 
industry!" 


ANSWER: "All you care to see! 
What's more, there are many DAFFIN 
owners who, because of farmer accept- 
ance, have bought additional Mobile 
Feed-U-Nits in less than a year!" 


ANSWER: "Either that coupon below 
or a short note will bring a DAFFIN 
representative. He'll even be glad to 
arrange a demonstration for you!" 


with a DAFFIN Mobile Feed-U-Nit service! 


You have a future with a DAFFIN Mobile Mill! 


Establish your own profitable On-the-Farm 


Feed Service. Mail this coupon! 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department FB-2 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gentlemen: 


samples of customer sales aids. 


Address 


I would like to obtain more information on 
the Daffin Mobile Feed-U-Nit — including 
details of operation, free bulletin and free 
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recommend, promote and 


THE EASY WAY 
INCREASE TURKEY FEED SALES 


for the prevention of 


BLACKHEAD 
right through to market 


About 94% of blackhead deaths 
occurred after birds were placed 
on range during one year in a 
leading turkey raising state. It is 
therefore important to urge grow- 
ers to be on the lookout for black- 
head NOW! 


The proven way to help protect 
the big investment in turkeys 
against blackhead, is through a 
low-cost, low-level Histostat pre- 
ventive program. 


Histostat is entirely different in 
chemical content. It is safe, effec- 
tive, palatable. Histostat pays its 
way by helping growers market 
more turkeys of superior quality 
for bigger profits. 


It pays in customer satisfaction 
and repeat feed sales... when you 
offer feeds containing Histostat, 
or sell Histostat in drums for mix- 
ing in feed or drinking water. For 
more information about black- 
head and Histostat, write for 
“Poultry Disease Briefs” No. 1. 


to prevent 
severe mortality due 


to coccidiosis and hexamitiasis 


Tinostat is effective against these two diseases. Perform- 
ance proved on millions of turkeys. Safe, palatable, eco- 
nomical. Write for ‘Feed Manufacturers Guide" No. 9 on 
Tinostat. 


profit from 


SALSBURY'S 


SALSBURY'S 
Tinostat 


complete line of 
poultry medicines 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


that because of the favorable treatment al- 
lowed long-term gains. 

Where you have only long-term gains, 
you can realize them this year, and get 
favorable tax treatment. Only 50 per cent 
of them need be taken into account. The 
alternative (or top) tax is never more than 
25 per cent on your actual long-term capital 
gains. Actual tax on your long-term gains 
may be less. That depends upon your tax 
bracket. You may want to realize a substan- 
tial amount of your long-term gains now if 
1955 is a poor year and your tax bracket 
is considerably less than 50 per cent. 

Of course, if 1955 is an extremely good 
year but next year looks like it might be 
a bad one, you may want to postpone your 
long-term capital gain until next year. 

Gains and losses cannot be set up on a 
timetable, but if you are aware of how 
much you stand to gain or lose by either 
action or postponement it is less difficult 
to make a decision. 


Discolored Grain Sorghum 
Eligible for Support 


Broadening of federal 1955 price support 
provisions to include discolored grain sor- 
ghums at a discount from regular price- 
support rates of seven cents per hundred- 
weight has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The department noted 
that excessive moisture in some areas this 
year has resulted in a large proportion of 
discolored kernels. 

To be eligible for support, the discolored 
grain sorghum, USDA said, must meet all 
other price support requirements, such as 
grading No. 4 or better and containing not 
more than 13 per cent moisture. 


Dallas Distribution Center 
Opened by. Pfizer 


Third in a current branch expansion pro- 
gram, a new southwestern distribution cen- 
ter has been opened in the Brook Hollow 
industrial district of Dallas by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn, the firm has dis- 
closed. Opening ceremonies, held recently, 
were attended by 250 persons. 

Pfizer has a fourth center under construc- 
tion in Chicago, while a fifth is planned 
for the Northwest. President John E. Mc- 
Keen said that his firm had built the Dallas 
center “to keep pace with the needs of this 
fast-growing region.” 


Ease Port Congestion by 
New Wheat Export Plan 


Designed to ease port congestion at At- 
lantic and Gulf coast locations, a limited 
wheat export program has been put into 
effect by the Department of Agriculture, 
government spokesmen have reported. Up 
to four million bushels of soft red winter 
wheat will be offered for sale for export on 
a competitive bid basis. 

Moving out the Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned soft red winter wheat is expected to 
provide space needed to handle not only 
wheat, but also other grains such as corn, 
soybeans, grain sorghums, and flaxseed. 
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Siegel Division Manager 


For International Sales 


Promotion of A. Siegel to eastern sales 
manager of bags and paper in its southern 
kraft division has been disclosed by Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York City. Divi- 
sion Sales Manager George Stuhr Sr. re- 
vealed Mr. Siegel’s advancement. 

The new manager joined the concern in 
1925 and since 1935 has served as assistant 
sales manager for southern kraft. Hugh B. 
Vergara succeeds him in the latter post. 


Grants-in-Aid, Gift Are 
Made to Texas A& M 


Three research grants and a gift of re- 
rearch materials have been made to Texas 
A & M College’s experiment station, the 
school has disclosed. Silmo Chemical Corp., 
Vineland, N. J., contributed cod liver oil 
solubles. 

Silmo also granted $300. Other grants 
were $4,250 from Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York City, and $3,250 from 
Publicker Industries, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
The Corn Products grant will underwrite a 
study of the use of corn “sweetwater” in 
poultry feeds. 

The funds from Publicker will finance 
molasses solubles work and the Silmo grant 
will aid poultry work at Gonzales. 


J. D. Cramer of Chase Is 
Dead at the Age of 67 


The Goshen, Ind., branch manager for 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, died unexpectedly 
Oct. 4. He was J. Dana Cramer, a veteran 
of 49 years with Chase and a predecessor 
company. Mr. Cramer had planned to re- 
tire Dec. 31. 

A native Hoosier, Mr. Cramer was a 
World War II veteran. He is survived by 
his wife. 


Two New Offices Opened 
By Allied Chemical & Dye 


Two new agricultural products sales of- 
fices have been opened by the Nitrogen 
division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York City, the firm has announced. A 
new Michigan office is at 511 E. Paterson 
st. in Kalamazoo. 

Nitrogen has opened a Missouri office at 
20-A S. Ninth st. in Columbia. The divi- 
sion’s Los Angeles office is now consolidat- 
ed with the company’s general chemical 
division office at 2999 W. Sixth st. 


Field Curing, Ensiling 
Of Alfalfa Compared 


Five-year comparisons of field cur- 
ing alfalfa with putting up alfalfa as 
silage showed that silage making is 
most advantageous to most dairymen, 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. Department scientists com- 
pared field curing of alfalfa with sil- 
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age making, barn drying, and dehy- 
dration in the study. 

It was concluded that fewest nu- 
trients were saved when hay was field 
cured. The research group ruled out 
dehydration as practical for most farm- 
ers and dairymen because of the high 
cost of this method. 

The government reported that put- 
ting up alfalfa as silage provides a 
good way of handling heavy, weedy, 
first cuttings that must be harvested 
during cool, damp weather and it can 
be stored chopped or long in a varie- 
ty of structures. 

It was found that alfalfa silage pro- 
vides a more nutritive feed for dairy 
cattle and results in milk of higher 
quality than the field-cured crop. Barn 
drying alfalfa hay with forced air is a 
valuable supplement to silage making, 
according to USDA. 

The five-year study was conducted 
at the government research center at 
Beltsville, Md., by a research team of 
dairy husbandmen, agricultural engi- 


neers, and economists. 


@ EVART MILLING CO., Evart, Mich., 
has installed a new Wenger molasses mixer. 


Appoint Connell, Kingsley 
Nopco Sales Managers 


Named sales managers of new sales de- 
partments in its Pacific division are Joseph 
E. Connell and Robert J. Kingsley, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., has an- 
nounced. The new departments are part of 
Nopco’s west coast expansion program. 


Mr. Kingsley will head sales of vitamin 
products, including Nopco’s Vitex vitamin 
concentrates for dairy products, nutritional 
supplements for poultry and animal feeds, 
and pharmaceuticals. He formerly was a 
partner in Kingsley-Erb €& Co., vitamin 
sales representative in southern California 
for Nopco. 


Joining Nopco in 1935, Mr. Connell 
recently served as industrial sales representa- 
tive in southern California. He now will 
head sales of Nopco chemicals for the pa- 
per, textile, and other industries. Mr. Conn- 
ell also will manage sales for Metasap Chemi- 
cal Co., a Nopco subsidiary. 

@ RAY ROGERS, Pine River, Wis., has 
purchased a local feed mill. 


HARRIS NAMED 
Franklyn S. Harris has been named di- 
rector of nutrition for F. M. Stamper Co., 
Moberly, Mo., the firm has announced. Mr. 
Harris previously served with Hermitage 
Mills at Nashville, Tenn. 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY PRATT 


"Them's trespassers in Duck creek, Henry. Let's go in after ‘em!" 
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Concentrates a Bargain 


In Arizona This Fall 


Cattle feeders who don't have ample 
roughage of their own can buy more feed 
value in concentrates than in purchased 
roughages for the same price, an Arizona 
livestock specialist has stated. Al Lane of 
the University of Arizona noted a substan- 
tial shift towards concentrate feeding. 

With markets preferring lighter-weight 
fat cattle, 900-pound to 1,000-pound fat 
steers should be the aim, Mr. Lane noted. 
Penalties have been reported in western buy- 
ing centers for cattle above 1,100 pounds. 


Kentucky Poultry Income 
Is $50 Million Yearly 


The Kentucky poultry industry grosses 
farmers in the Bluegrass state some 50 
million dollars a year, Prof. W. M. Insko Jr. 
of the University of Kentucky has esti- 
mated. High-grade hatching eggs are not 
included in the figure cited above. 

Subdivided, the 50-million-dollar figure 
included the following: eggs sold, nearly 
28 million dollars; eggs consumed on farms, 
nearly seven million dollars; chickens sold, 
four million dollars; chickens eaten on 
farms, two million dollars; broilers sold, 
four and one-half million dollars; and tur- 
keys marketed, nearly two million dollars. 


Mill Designer McCord 
Dies in Plane Crash 


Beryl McCord of McCord Construction 
Co. Upper Sandusky, Ohio, was killed early 
in October when his private plane crashed 
near Brook, Ind. Cause of the crash has 
not been determined. 

Construction activities will be continued 
under the firm name of Jack & McCord 
Construction Co., owned by Mr. McCord’s 
immediate family. The firm is contractor 
for concrete grain elevators, cement, and 
grain storage facilities. 


Bonus Award Plan Sparks 


Rooster Feed Sales 


Special bonus awards to purchasers of 
its feed in ton-lot quantities have sparked 
sales for Rooster Mills Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
an associate of Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro, Calif., Rooster has disclosed. Rooster 
pointed out that the program also has 
helped feed salesmen win cash bonus awards. 

Donald E. Conzette of Dubuque is a 
recent first-place sales award winner. He 
was followed closely in sales by Russell E. 
Matthiesen of New Hampton, Iowa, second- 
place winner. 

Rooster reported that its special bonus 
award plan encouraged consumer ton-lot 
purchases and was supported by advertising 
and display promotion material. 


ERB REORGANIZES 
R. A. Erb, formerly a partner in Kingsley- 
Erb & Co., Arcadia, Calif., has organized 
his own firm, R. A. Erb & Co. His former 
partner, R. J. Kingsley, is now associated 
with Nopca Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 
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AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK 
The 1955 Department of Agriculture 
yearbook, which has as its theme the impor- 
tance of water in farming, is now available 
from members of congress and from the 
government printing office. The 752-page 
book is priced at $2. 


McCormick Sales Staffer 
At California Pellet 


Appointment of Joe McCormick as a 
sales representative for California Pellet Mill 
Co., San Francisco, has been announced by 
the firm. Mr. McCormick's territory will in- 
clude Georgia, Florida, both Carolinas, and 
parts of Alabama and Tennessee. 

A native Missourian, Mr. McCormick at- 
tended that state’s university. He has been 
associated with the feed divisions of Swift 
& Co., Chicago, and Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The new sales representative will head- 
quarter in Atlanta for the manufacturer of 
pellet mills and associated equipment. 


Realign Sales Setup for 
Du Pont Polychemicals 


Realignment of its sales organization has 
been announced by the polychemicals de- 
partment of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Two new sales directors have been 
named in the shifting. 

They are John H. Daughtridge and 
Russell C. Weigel, formerly assistant direc- 
tors of sales. Mr. Daughtridge heads sales 
development and service activity in indus- 
trial chemicals while Mr. Weigel will over- 
see a like setup in the plastics field. 

Elmer F. Schumacher will continue as 
head of the divisions as general sales direc- 
tor. Assistant sales directors are Arthur M. 
Cole, Jerry D. Shaw, and C. D. Bell. 


@ STAR OF THE WEST MILLING 
Co., Frankenmuth, Mich., has purchased 


a new Wenger molasses mixer. 
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“Damp weather hurts your corn? You 
should see what drought did to mine!" 


CARTOON BY TOWNSEND 


Allied Appoints Hunter, 


Colvin to New Posts 


Malcolm E. Hunter has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the nitrogen 
division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York City, the firm has disclosed. 
Also announced was the appointment of 
Walter S. Colvin as agricultural sales 
director. 


M. E. Hunter W. S. Colvin 


Mr. Hunter, who succeeds Fred Techter, 
has been a sales executive in the nitrogen 
division for five years and now will be re- 
sponsible for sales. Mr. Techter has agreed 


to continue with the firm on_ special 
assignments. 
Formerly general sales manager for 


the fertilizer division of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical, Corp., Richmond, Va., Mr. Hun- 
ter is a native of Owings, S. C. 

Mr. Colvin has ‘been northern district 
sales manager in the nitrogen division with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. He is a New 
Englander. Allied has nitrogen plants at 
Hopewell, Va.; South Point, Ohio; and 
Omaha. 


Central Soya Opens New 
Chattanooga Plant 


Formal opening of its new feed plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been disclosed by 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
new operation includes a soybean solvent 
extraction plant, feed mill, and grain mer- 
chandising facilities. 

Located on the Tennessee river, the new 
plant can receive soybeans, grains, and other 
feed ingredients by water, rail, or highway. 
Central Soya pointed out that there is rail 
spotting space for four railcars with room 
for expansion. 

The new plant's soya operation is capable 
of processing 850 tons a day, the firm re- 
ported. Outside equipment includes three of 
the plant’s four drying and cooling tubes. 

The 40 by 200-foot poured concrete feed 
mill is 110 feet high with 128 ingredient 
storage bins located in the upper levels 
of the building. The new mill also in- 
cludes complete pelleting and crumbling 
equipment. 

BARLEY BULLETIN 

The Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a new bulletin on diseases of barley, 
USDA spokesmen have disclosed. Entitled 
“Barley Diseases and Their Control,” the 
publication is available from the depart- 
ment’s office of information. 
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7% Better Calf Gains: 


tests at the Wayne Research Farm, Wayne Calfnip 


Let Me Prove 
To You 
How Easily 
You Can 


INCREASE 


BUSINESS 


In recent feeding 


outperformed cow’s milk from 7% to 20% in 


daily gains! 


| business comes easy when you sell 
the milk replacer that gives complete cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 


Thousands of calf-feeding customers demand 
Wayne Calfnip because it offers more bene- 
fits than ordinary milk replacers. It looks like 
milk ... tastes like milk .. . yet outperforms 
milk. Quick, easy to mix... goes into solu- 
tion instantly. Does not settle out. Growsstrong, 


WAYNE CALFNIP 


LOOKS LIKE MILK...TASTES LIKE MILK...OUTPERFORMS MILK! 


perky, growthy calves at low feed cost. 25 
Ibs. of Calfnip replaces 200 lbs. of whole milk. 


All these calf-raising and customer bene- 
fits work to increase sales... build repeat 
demand. Sell Wayne Calfnip in your store 
and increase your repeat milk replacer busi- 
ness. Write today for Special Merchandising 
offer... backed by powerful advertising 
and promotion. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Builders of TOMORROW'S Feeds... TODAY! 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Kracked Korn 


It’s not too difficult to figure out how 
persons live longer now than a few centuries 
ago — the big question is why they want to. 


TEAR JERKER 

Wife: “Why are you so angry?” 

Sick husband: “When I asked you to 
get me something for my liver, I didn’t 
expect you to come back with a pound of 
onions.” 


HIGH PREMIUM 
Joe: “I hear that your uncle is quite 
sick.” 

Mike: “You said it! Only yesterday his 
life insurance agent came and took back 
his calendar.™* 

* * 


Las Vegas researchers now are working 


on a slot machine that'll take unemployment 
checks, 


Experienced Feed Makers Count On 


ay 


CALCIUM 


CARBONATE 


REGULAR | DUSTLESS 


MANGANESED | STABLE 
[ lodized 


pREONATE 
PL 


STABLE 


lodized- 
Manganesed 


ELECTRO 


(Free-Flowing) 


BARN-BRITE ff 


(Barnlime) 
for Dairy Barns 


Shellmaker 
CALCIUM 
GRIT 


and Farms 


“CCC” can supply you with the TRACE MINERAL 
PREMIXES you need for your Poultry, Swine and Cattle 
Feeds. Write, wire or phone— 


Calcium Carbonate Company 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA e BOX 409, CARTHAGE. MISSOURI 


When a wife insists upon wearing the 
pants, some other woman wears the fur 
coat. 
* 
SLOW BEAU 
The city slicker snuggled closer to the 
country gal and whispered, “How's about 
some old fashioned lovin’?” 
“Okay,” she replied, “Ill call grand- 
mother downstairs for you.” 
* 
Doc Anklam: Self-restraint is the art of 
feeling your oats without sowing them. 
* * 
SWITCHEROO 
“May I turn off the hall light?” 
“Sure.” 
“May I turn off the table lamps?” 
She: “Sure!” 
He: “Now that it’s dark in here, I'd 
like to ask you a question.” 
She: “Sure!—!” 
He: “Do you think this glow-in-the-dark 
necktie is worth 75 cents?” 
It takes jaywalkers to make a bumper 
crop. 


He: 
She: 
He: 


* & 

A college education never hurt anyone 
who was willing to learn something after- 
ward. 

SOME DRIP 

‘A plumber’s helper was called out to 
fix the sink of a luscious looking housewife. 
As the afternoon progressed, the pair be- 
came quite chummy, and the sink was ne- 
glected. About an Kour later the phone rang 
and was answered by the lady of the house. 

“That was my husband,” she said, “he'll 
be home shortly but is leaving early this 
evening. Why not come back after he’s 
gone, and we will resume where we left 
off?” 

“Are you kidding?” he shouted. “On my 
own time?” 

Strange, isn’t it, that the young man who 
wasn’t good enough to marry your daughter 
now is the father of the smartest grandchild 
in the world? 

* * & 
UNQUOTE 

Schoolmarm: “Sammy, if you had 10 
potatoes and had to divide them equally 
among three persons, how would you do it?” 

Sammy: “Easy, teacher, I'd just mash 
them.” 

Always save your money. You never 

know when it might again become valuable. 
& 
BUTTON MOVER 

Mother: “Dear, I’m worried about Bob. 
He doesn’t seem to be as well-dressed as 
when you married him.” 

Daughter: “That's strange. It’s the same 


suit.” 
* & 


Then there was the sick feed man who 
thought the medicine wasn’t any good be- 
cause when he read it backwards it didn’t 


HORSING AROUND 
Horse trainer: “Yep. Just before the race 
I gave the horse a big shot of whiskey.” 
Reporter: “Did he win?” 
Horse trainer: “Nope, but he was the 
happiest horse in the race.” 
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Because stability alone is not enough— 


PETER HAND DRY A 


STABILITY PLUS AVAILABILITY 


to help your feeds produce top results 


Of course your customers expect the vitamin content of your 
feeds to retain potency during storage—in the presence of heat, 
moisture, and trace minerals—in fact, right up to the moment of ners 
feeding. And you expect the same stability after pelleting—as — B = 
well as complete dispersibility in the feed. 

And the Peter Hand Foundation gives you these fine qualities PETER HAND DRY A 
in its Dry Vitamin A—and more, too. The vitamins you put into =. 
your mixes could stand up to pressure, heat and moisture till the 
cows come home—but they must also be readily assimilated by 
the animals that consume them. 

And so, Peter Hand has made sure of complete AVAILABILITY 
in its new and improved Dry A. Peter Hand Foundation’s re- 
search staff approved the product only after exhaustive feeding 


and laboratory tests proved seeceniend its stability and avail- 


OTHER PETER HAND PRODUCTS 
ability characteristics. Dry D; and Ds « Vitamin B Blends 
Vitamin « Antibiotics 
Vitamin E » DPPD 


VITAMIN A RETENTION AFTER 
PELLETING AND STORAGE 
100 


8 WEEKS 16 WEEKS 


PERCENT OF VITAMIN A RETENTION. 


3 


i 


8s 


20 
4,000 8,000 
UNITS VITAMIN. A/LB. FEED i 
Peter Hand A possesses more biological than a Peter Hand A possesses full biological activity: U.S.P. rat The graph shows the % A retained durin leting and 
major competitive dry “Stable” product: “X”—demon- assays and rat liver storage assays agree with The shows the A dig pl 
strated in chick liver storage tests. photometric assays. competitive coated products. 


Call, write or wire for prices 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


DIVISION PETER HAND BREWERY CO. 
1000 W. NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS e MOhawk 4-6300 


CUSTOM PREMIXES=TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS= 
AVAILABLE WITH SAME RIGID CONTROLS 
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Surpasses all other antibiotics for 
‘promotion of growth in poultry. 


superior stability against 
heat, moisture, and pressure. 


Stimulates maximum growth in swine 
at less cost than other antibiotics. 


rar ety 
forms (with and without vitamin B,,) 
meet your formulation needs. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
© Merck & Co., Inc... 
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MERCK & CO., INC. 


RAHWAY. NEW JERSEY 
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Why Call Them Sidelines? 


New York Considers Lines ‘Complements’ 


NO SIDELINES FOR MR. SAMUELSON. 


@ Sideline is an inadequate word, in 
the opinion of a New York state feed 
retailer, for describing the myriad ex- 
tra lines that help build volume and 
profit for feed men. The owner of 
Samuelson Feed & Supply Co. at 
Cherry Creek considers the extra mer- 
chandise as a complement — or a nec- 
essary addition — to the full line of 
feeds he handles. 


Owner Samuelson, whose town is 
situated 20 miles north of Jamestown 
in western New York, explains it this 
way: 

“Of course our main source of in- 
come is derived from retail feeds, but 
we have found that handling a large 
variety of extras has helped consider- 
ably to increase our feed sales, as well 
as obtaining extra revenue from the 
sidelines sold. 

“We are situated in a farming area 
and feel retailers located in such agri- 
cultural sections would do well to car- 
ry other items besides feeds for cus- 
tomer satisfaction, not to mention the 
additional income available by stock- 
ing such merchandise. 

“If merchandise is attractively dis- 


CRIPE ELEVATED 
Promotion of John W. Cripe to general 
manager has been disclosed by Puritan Mills, 
Inc., of Atlanta. For the past three years, 
Mr. Cripe has served as director of sales for 
the company. 
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played, then it can act as a reminder 
to those coming into the store for 
feeds that they might need some side- 
line being shown. You can’t hide the 
extras you expect to sell. It’s a mat- 
ter of necessity that they are kept out 
in the open or the patrons won't re- 
alize or know what you are offering 
besides retail feeds.” 

The friendly Mr. Samuelson went 
on to relate, “It isn’t necessary to over- 
stock on every conceivable item that 
might be needed by customers, but 
only on the merchandise that will as- 
sure a profitable rate of turnover. If 
you believe a certain item might be a 
good product to carry, but aren’t sure, 
then the best results can be obtained by 
purchasing only a small quantity and 
then watching how it is accepted by 
the individuals buying at the estab- 
lishment. If it’s a good seller, then it 
certainly is a simple matter to increase 
your volume, but should it be a poor 
appealer, then you may be caught with 
a large volume of unmovable mer- 
chandise. Going slow when testing a 
new item usually ends with the best 
results. By all means give every side- 
line a fair chance by placing it in an 
eye-catching location on the display 
shelf. Nothing is going to sell if hid- 
den from the public view.” 

Mr. Samuelson reported his income 
is divided between 60 per cent from 
the sale of feeds, while the remainder 
is derived from sideline sales, attesting 


ANOTHER TERM IS NEEDED 
TQ DESCRIBE SIDELINES 


to the pull of having extras available 
for customers. 

Some of the items to be found at 
Samuelson Feed & Supply Co. are 
shovels, forks, chain saws, hand and 
power lawn mowers, roofing and sid- 
ing material, dog foods, Dr. Hess & 
Clark and Dr. Salsbury’s medicinals, 
Sterling salt, snow shovels, rabbit pel- 
lets, and many other items of mer- 
chandise. 

A chart with up-to-date prices on 
eggs, cracked corn, scratch grain, dog 
food, pellets, calf meal, wheat, chicks, 
and general feeds are kept posted on a 
blackboard and changes are made 
when necessary. 

“A chart of some type of posted 
price listing can save a lot of question 
asking and also allows the patron an 
opportunity to realize how much he 
might want to purchase with cash for 
a particular day and the amount he 
might want placed on a charge ac- 
count,” according to Mr. Samuelson. 

“Since prices don’t vary too often, 
it isn’t much trouble keeping such 
charts up with the latest prices being 
asked. In fact, once it has been made, 
it probably won't need changing for 
several months.” 

Samuelson’s offers free delivery 
service on request the same day. No 
special routes are followed, but de- 
liveries of feed and extras are made 
promptly. 

The company advertises both by the 


Cherry Creek, 
New York 


The owner of Samuelson Feed & Supply Co. 
feels the term "Sideline" inadequate to describe 
merchandise which is highly important to his 
business and yet which is secondary to the full 
line of feeds which he carries. 

So-called sideline merchandise actually 


to describe as "on the side" 


It is inaccurate 


are depended upon for a substantial portion of 


the feed man's. gross income. 
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use of radio and in a nearby daily news- 
paper, usually promoting a particular side- 
line carried and also stressing the feed lines 
sold by the store. 

“When steady customers are built up, it 
isn’t necessary to advertise a great deal, but 
we feel as though it tends to keep customers 
remembering us, and we do add additional 
patrons because of these messages,” Owner 
Samuelson asserted. 

“Credit is necessary if one is to stay in 
business, especially in farm areas. Not 
enough people have the ready cash to pay 
for everything they purchase and this isn’t 
only true in the feed retailing industry but 
other businesses as well. Being located in a 
rural farm section of the state, it’s a matter 
of necessity to give credit because many of 


Use fish solubles? 


contains 


CONDENSED 
FISH SOLUBLES 


(DEHYDRATED) 


the farmers don't get paid for their prod- 
ucts until the end of the month and some- 
times they have to wait for checks for 
longer periods than that. 

“A retailer has to be careful when giving 
credit, though, and it doesn’t take long to 
find out if an individual is a good risk or 
not. When a new customer requests credit, 
I don’t allow credit until I'm sure it will be 
a good investment. Farmers have, in my 
opinion, always been an excellent group to 
do business with and the majority pay their 
bills just as soon as funds become available. 
Remember, if they have livestock or the 
need for feeds, then the last person they 
want to obtain a poor credit rating with is 
the feed retailer. They must depend on him 
to keep the livestock fed.” 


your choice of 34% or 50% protein 


@UNIFORM ... 


Dynasol is an extremely uniform source of all the valuable nu- 
trients of condensed fish solubles including unidentified growth 


factors. 


@DEPENDABLE ... 


Dependable in quality and supply. Never any market shortages 


to upset your plans. 


@ECONOMICAL ... 


Dynasol is low priced and not subject to radical price fluctuations. 
One 50 Ib. bag of Dynasol in a ton of feed will provide the 2% 
fish soluble level normally recommended. 


@CONVENIENT... 


A dry, easy to handle ingredient instead of a messy, odorous 
liquid. Convenient 50 Ib. multi-walled paper bags. Your choice 
of Regular Dynasol, 34% Protein (dehydrated on Wheat Mid- 
dlings) — and Special Dynasol, 50% Protein (dehydrated on 
Soybean Oil Meal). 


, INC. 


The one-story wooden structure display- 
room and office is approximately 90 by 24 
feet and is well lighted, while the ware- 
house size is 70 by 20 feet. In addition to 
feeds, many roofing and siding supplies are 
warehoused. 

A side loading platform next to the ware- 
house allows feed to be moved into the 
delivery truck at its own level, thus elim- 
inating heavy hand hauling. 

Empire state Merchant Samuelson knows 
the importance of a varied inventory to his 
profits. But he still is not satisfied about the 
term “sideline.” Merchandise which is vital, 
even in a secondary role, can hardly be con- 
sidered as being “on the side,” he is con- 
vinced. 


Green Chopping Benefits 
Large Dairy Operators 


Preliminary studies have shown that green 
chopping pastures can benefit some dairy 
farmers, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported. The studies were conducted joint- 
ly by government and Michigan State Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania State University 
economists. 

Department officials said that larger dairy 
operators may profit more than smaller 
farmers from machine methods in feeding 
cattle. It was noted that green chopping 
appears to be particularly well adapted to 
dairy farms that are short of cropland rela- 
tive to labor and cows. 

In the two-state survey, the economists 
found that increased yields with green chop- 
ping averaged double those from grazing. 
The USDA added that the field harvesting 
machine causes less damage to pastures 
than trampling dairy cattle. 


Du Pont Stockholders Are 
Up 6,337 for Year 


Stockholders as of Sept. 30 totaled 155,- 
297, a 2,442 increase from June 30 and a 
6,337 increase from Sept. 30, 1954, the 
Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., has re- 
ported. The firm noted that its stockholders 
represent all 48 states. 

Third-quarter totals showed that there 
were 140,080 holders of common stock, 
and 21,613 holders of preferred stock. Du 
Pont said that these figures include 6,396 
holders of more than one kind of stock. 


Dannen Mills Names Four 


Territory Managers 


Appointment of four territory managers 
has been disclosed by Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Named were Carl Bottorff, 
Keith M. Sorum, Floyd Polsgrove, and J. A. 
Rozell. 

The new appointees have been assigned 
the following territories: Mr. Bottorff, south- 
east Nebraska; Mr. Sorum, northwest Neb- 
raska; Mr. Polsgrove, southeast Kansas; and 
Mr. Rozell, southwest Colorado. 

@ SACRAMENTO RIVER WARE- 
house Co., Colusa, Calif., is constructing 
a new $50,000 corn processing plant at 
Grimes. 
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CORONET 
DEFLUORINATED 
PHOSPHATE 


You Should Use CDP 


CDP is the lowest-cost, 


quality phosphorus product available. 
All of the phosphorus in CDP is 
biologically useable. 


Repeated nutritional evidence 
establishes CDP as the best 
phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual 
supply and uniform quality 
in highly available phosphorus- 
low fluorine CDP. 


TWO GRADES to Meet Your Requirements 


17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 
Phosphorus, Total 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium (%), Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine (%), Total ‘0.17% max. 0.145% max. 


Let us — the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


Coronet Phosphate Company 


1, VIRGINIA 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, 
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Not just something new 


any feed dealer or feed 
manufacturer can also have 
..but an exclusive feed 
manufacturing and service- 
selling program that gives 
you the competitive edge to 
increase your feed 

business and hold it... 


year after year! 


... that’s the ULTRA-LIFE PROGRAM!! 


Now we would like to show you that the 
actual cost of fortifying with an Ultra- 
Life product is as low, and even lower, 
than anything you are using at present. 


Write Today for Complete Details of the Ultra-Life 
Program to Give You the Selling Edge Over Your 
Competitors. There's No Obligation, of Course. 


Wha Lf LABORATORIES, INC. 


: a /) Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 
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— Michigan 
(Continued from page 42) 


Wise Burroughs, and Lawrence Smith of 
Smith Bros., Velte & Co., Lake Odessa, 
comprised the morning list of speakers. 

Before Dr. Schaible’s leadoff talk, a movie 
was shown. The film, ““After the Harvest,” 
is a new 27-minute, color movie showing 
how grain crops are moved to market and 
produced by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Comparing significant achievements made 
by the automotive and feed industry, Dr. 
Schaible began his talk by explaining the 
status of these two industries in 1897. 

He said that in that year, “Electric, 
steam, or gasoline-powered horseless car- 
riages were making their debut. The com- 
mercial feed industry was just beginning 
and supplied mostly horse and mule feeds 
from crushed grains. 

“Cottonseed meal was used as a fertilizer 
or burned. Bran was dumped in the river. 
Waste from distillery, brewery, and sugar 
beet processing were fed as slop near plants. 
The broiler industry hardly existed. Chicks 
averaged 16 weeks to market. Retail stores 


handled feeds as a minor commodity to_ 


flour which was more important because 
home baking was universal.” 

The Michigan State poultry professor 
noted that changes through the decades and 
as to the future said that “history has in- 
dicated that the automobiles will continue to 
improve in design, safety, and gadgets. 
Likewise, the feed industry and poultry nu- 
trition are advancing so fast that no one 
can see the full scope of future develop- 
ments. Certainly further control of poultry 
and livestock diseases through additions to 
the feed with the consequent reduction in 
mortality will mean greater profits to the 
livestock feeder. 

“The improvement in feeds through re- 
search has been a strong constructive force 
towards prosperity in the business of grow- 
ing livestock and poultry and producing de- 
sired animal products for the American peo- 
ple. Few instances can point to a more pro- 
ductive lifetime in translating the science of 
nutrition into feedlot practice.” 

Responsibilities of trade associations were 
told by Mr. Smith, who said, “The trade 
association is an essential institution in a 
democratic society.” He observed that the 
Michigan group has made and is continuing 
to make “fine progress.” 

Mr. Smith said that in meeting demands 
for increased capital and efficiency, “some 
of the inefficient and unprogressive will be 
forced out of business.” He stressed that 
the feed and grain association members 
must not “dissipate our capital through loss- 
es and find ourselves forced out through 
bankruptcy or gradual failure” while in- 
creasing services. 

Dr. Burroughs, who followed Mr. Smith, 
noted, “The use of stilbestrol in cattle feeds 
has now been tested experimentally under 
a wide variety of feeding conditions.” He 
then pointed out some generalizations that 
can be made by reviewing the various ex- 
periments reported to date. 

He said that, “Cattle live weight gains 
were stimulated consistently by stilbestrol 
feeding in 18 of 19 experiments reported.” 
The exception reported was a Kansas ex- 
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DAVE GREEN & WISE BURROUGHS 


They were "'rumeniscing." 


periment with steer calves fed a high-rough- 
age ration. 

Dr. Burroughs also reported that feed 
costs were reduced by stilbestrol feeding, 
dressing per cents and carcass grades were 
similar with cattle receiving stilbestrol and 
those not receiving the hormone, no de- 
tectable residues in stilbestrol-produced beef 
were found, and stilbestrol is beneficial in 
many types of cattle supplements. 

The afternoon program was divided into 
two sections — a management clinic and a 
nutritional clinic. 

Covering the management tront were Ray 
Bohnsack, Michigan Farm Bureau, Lansing; 
Dr. Joseph R. Hartley, Indiana University; 
and James Bliss, Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, Lansing. 

Panelists were Miles Nelson, state of 
Michigan; Clarence Prentice, Michigan ag- 
ricultural stabilization & conservation com- 
mittee, Lansing; Robert Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso; and Robert Schantz, Caro 
Farmers Co-op Elevator Co., Caro. 

Mr. Bohnsack in his talk titled, ““Man- 
agement Tools for a Retail Feed Business,” 
said that management is the one factor most 
important to the feed business if it is going 
to continue to grow and provide services. 


MICHIGAN OFFICERS 

Past President Charles McCalla served as 
nominating committee chairman and rec- 
ommended that the present officers and 
directors be retained for another term. 

Unanimously re-elected were Fred N. 
Rowe Jr., Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
president; Lawrence Smith, Smith Bros., 
Velte & Co., Lake Odessa, first vice presi- 
dent; Robert McConkey, Durand Milling 
Co., Durand, second vice president; and 
John A. Krusoe, East Lansing, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors are Ray Bohnsack, Michigan 
Farm Bureau, Lansing; Paul Kaechele, Cal- 
edonia Farmers’ Elevator Co., Caledonia; 
James Bliss, Michigan Elevator Exchange, 
Lansing; Burton Bader, Bader Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant; and Ed Bauer, Little Bros., 
Kalamazoo. 

Supporting the Poultry & Egg National 
board’s poultry promotion programs, the 
Michigan group agreed that the Michigan 
Allied Poultry Industries, a PENB affiliate, 
would receive two cents per ton of poultry 
mash produced. 


The speaker said that tools of manage- 
ment are planning, organization, directing, 
coordinating, and controlling. Mr. Bohn- 
sack stressed that “these five management 
tools can be learned and applied. This ap- 
proach to management problems is not one 
of ‘playing by ear.’ It is the everyday prac- 
tice required if you are to be able to play 


well ‘by note’. 


Edwin Bauer of Little Bros., Kalamazoo, 
was management clinic chairman. 


Nutritional clinic speakers were Dr. Da- 
mon Catron, Iowa State College; Dr. D. F. 
Green, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City; and Prof. C. R. Hoglund, Michi- 
gan State University. Dr. R. W. Luecke of 
Michigan State was moderator, while Bur- 
ton Bader of Bader Milling Co., Mount 
Pleasant, served as chairman. 


Dr. Green said that the “science of using 
urea as an ingredient is developing rapidly 
as university investigators continue to push 
back the frontiers in ruminant nutrition. He 
headed his talk, “Urea as a Feed Ingredient.” 

He said that “urea offers the investigator 
a very pure source of protein for studies of 
quantitative needs for the trace minerals, 
estrogens, and ruminal bacterial growth fac- 
tors. Dr. Green pointed out that “urea cur- 
rently is being used successfully in dairy, 
beef, and sheep rations to provide part of 
the protein.” 


Dr. Catron in his talk, “More and Better 
Pork Through Nutrition,” emphasized that 
there is a definite need for “better manage- 
ment on farm levels.” He pointed out that 


there are not drugs to “doctor up poor 
management.” 


The Iowa professor added that the farm- 
er has “a lot to learn in the feedlot today.” 
He said that too many feed manufacturers 
are building feed for the average farmer and 
not giving enough attention to the farmer 
with a future. 

Dr. Catron explained that the “average 
farmer is falling off” and that the “average 
is moving up.” He stressed that the sons of 
the present farmers must know more than 
their fathers if they are going to keep up 
with the present trends. 


Canada Grain Harvest Is 
Above Average for ‘55 


Earlier forecasts of above average Cana- 
dian grain production are being substan- 
tiated by harvesting results, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. Depart- 
ment spokesmen reported that most harvest- 
ing had been completed by late September. 

Wheat production in Canada for the cur- 
rent season is estimated at slightly more 
than 498 million bushels, 61 per cent more 
than last year’s estimate and 12 per cent 
above the 10-year average. Increases are 
attributed to better yields, which nearly 
doubled per acre this year from last. 

Another substantial gain is seen for oat 
production. Oats for grain is estimated at 
410 million bushels. Last year the harvest 
was 307 million bushels. The 1955 barley 
crop is at near record production, while the 
Canadian rye harvest is forecast at 15 mil- 
lion bushels, eight per cent below the ave- 
rage of the past 10 years. 
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BARNETT’S 
CAROTENE 


_nature’s way 
of vitamin A 


*CAROTENE is nature’s way 
of supplying vitamin A for 
most animals and poultry. 
Richly concentrated in carrot 
oil, it is the most economical 


carotene product for use in 
feeds. 


And there are other advan- 
tages to Barnett’s Carotene — 
Contains as much natural vita- 
min E (tocopherols) as wheat 
germ oil, together with lecithin 
and valuable fat soluble in- 
gredients from carrots. Try 
Barnett’s Carotene and see 
what a difference it makes! 

You’ll be interested in our 
new low prices, free testing 
samples and information on the 
preparation of stable dry 
mixes. Write today! 

* SPECIAL INTEREST TO POULTRYMEN 
Barnett’s Carotene in Carrot 
Oil is an aid to better pigmen- 
tation in eggs and broilers. 


BARNETT 


6256 Cherry Avenue + Long Beach 5, California 
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Happy Birthday 


One of the most able and popular ex- 
ecutives in the feed ingredients field is our 
Happy Birthday honor guest this month. 
He is George M. Brinker, manager of the 
grain products division of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New York City. 


Mr. Brinker, formerly an Ohioan, will 
light the candles on his birthday cake on 
Pearl Harbor day, Dec. 7. Prior to his pro- 
motion to head the division last year, the 
ex-Buckeye headquartered at Columbus, 
Ohio. He long has been an active worker in 
feed trade associations and in the Distillers 
Feed Research council. 


Here is the entire December Happy 
Birthday complement: 


DECEMBER 1—Neal H. Begerow, Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; F. J. Holtby, 
T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis; Louis C. 
Stevenson, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 2—Roy Gorgen, Day Co., 
Minneapolis; E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago; Mayme C. Hosney, 
George Corrado Milling Co., Frankfort, 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, Peach- 
ey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4—Maurice Baringer, Philip 
R. Park, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa; James M. 
Kelly, National Distillers Products Corp., 
New York City. 

DECEMBER 5—Kenneth W. Miller, Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 7—W. A. Boardman, Norris 
Grain Co., Toledo; George M. Brinker, 
National Distillers Products Corp., New 
York City. 

DECEMBER 8—R. E. Rowland, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 10— Howard R. Baumann, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago: J. Kirby 
Brown, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Richard L. Kathe, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago; W. L. 
Krapp, National Ideal Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 11— Vincent Carey, Kasco 
Mills, Toledo; A. W. Lane, Chase Bag 
Co., Los Angeles; William A. Rothermel, 
Merck & Co., Chicago; Charles Van 
Horssen, Evanston, Il. 

DECEMBER 12—Dr. J. L. Krider, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

DECEMBER 13 — Hamilton E. Clark, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City; 
T. M. Curran, Curran’s Elevator Co., 
Bangor, Wis.; Charles A. Mazzuchelli, 
Carus Chemical Co., La Salle, Il. 

DECEMBER 14—H. E. Dennie, Chase Bag 
Co., Philadelphia; Harry R. Devore, 
H. W. Devore & Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 15—E. A. Blasing, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; R. W. Blin- 
kinsop, Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 16 — George C. Anderson, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 17—Frank J. Albrecht, Farm- 
ers Milling Co., Athens, Wis.; Ralph 
Jacobson, Jacobson Machine Works, Min- 
neapolis. 

DECEMBER 18—Alexis C. Barbeau Jr., 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 


GEORGE M. BRINKER 


Sam W. Henn, S. W. Henn Co., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.; Reinhold W. Hoth, J. Walter 
Rice, Inc., Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER 19—H. W. Bonnell, Kewa- 
nee, Ill.; George €. Thomas, Peter Hand 
Brewery Co., Chicago. 

DECEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest Jr., J. A. 
Forrest Co., Minneapolis; Conklin Mann, 
Conklin Mann Advertising Agency, New 
York City; Monroe Meyer, Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Thiensville, Wis.; J. R. 
Peat, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; John 
Ruhm Jr., Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical 
Co., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

DECEMBER 21.— Austin W. Carpenter, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; R. F. Merwin, Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; Oscar M. Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
Dr. G. Carroll Wallis, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City. 

DECEMBER 22—Franklin Fader, Franklin 
Fader Co., Newark, N. J. 

DECEMBER 23 — G. L. Flanagan, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; L. D. 
Matchette, Nitragin Co., Inc., Milwaukee; 
Richard R. Proctor, National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Earl P. Warner, 
Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 24—Robert H. Lamb, Ladish 
Malting Co., Milwaukee; Walter S. Leary, 
Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis; Harvey 
E. Yantis, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred E. Bradberg, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; D. K. 
Lange, Lange Bros., St. Louis; Herman 
Nagel, Herman Nagel Co., Chicago; J. F. 
Porter, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 26—T. C. Burchard, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Dean 
Foster, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

DECEMBER 27—Edward B. Fishel, Valley 
Dehydrating Co., Kingsburg, Calif.; Wal- 
ter Vye, Hales & Hunter Co., Minne- 
apolis. 
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James Hoffman Named as 


Murphy Laboratory Aide 


Addition of James R. Hoffman to its re- 
search laboratory staff has been disclosed 
by Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 


JAMES R. HOFFMAN 


Mr. Hoffman, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, will serve as a research as- 
sistant. 

Murphy research activities are headed by 
Vice President R. R. Spitzer, Research 
Director E. H. Spitzer, and James A. 
Frautschy. 


Krueger Advertising Head 
For Ray Ewing Products 


Appointment of Paul L. Krueger as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager has 
been announced by Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Mr. Krueger, whose appoint- 
ment was disclosed by Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Jack Plonsky, succeeds David G. Til- 
ford. 


A Montana State College alumnus, the 
new advertising manager has been active in 
the merchandising field for many years. 
Most recently, he has been associated with 
Gladding, McBean & Co. of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tilford has joined Walter Marto Ad- 
vertising Agency, Pasadena, as an account 


executive. He had been with Ewing since 
1947. 


@ P. M. BROOKS, Chestertown, Md., has 


installed a new Bryant pre-crusher. 


DECEMBER 28—W. J. Koenig, Marshfield 
Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis.; Ray J. 
Lindquist, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis; H. S. Vorhes, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Dubuque, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 30—J. R. Hale, Chase Bag 
Co., Minneapolis; Roy Perrett, Van Camp 
Laboratories, Terminal Island, Calif.; G. 
Robert Peterson, Pillsbury Méills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 31—C. M. Saunders, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo. 
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NATIONAL 
CALF F0oD 


MEAL 


Milk CALF FOOD 


You'll make money selling National — a product 
you can recommend with confidence! Sell National 
No-Milk Calf Food to start calves — and then sell 
National No-Milk Heifer Pellets to 
“grow ‘em out’. Some dealers have 
sold National for 15 - 25 years; 
some, 35 years; a few for over 40 
years. National has paid off for 
them .. . as it will for you! 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


CALF F000 
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@ Have you recently eaten at a restau- 
rant featuring choice eastern-fed beef? 
If you have, have you not asked your- 
self the question, “What is wrong 
with western beef?” 

Because of the apparent demand for 
the eastern name on a beef carcass the 
competition with the sale of western 
beef is becoming a serious problem in 
this state. The primary difference be- 
tween eastern-fed beef and western- 
fed beef is in the type of concentrate 
ration which the animal receives. Thus 


Corn, Barley for Beef 


How They Affect Carcass Acceptability 


By M. T. CLEGG 


University of California 


Hereford steers from our San Joaquin 
experimental range. 

We purposely selected these animals 
to obviate as nearly as possible the in- 
dividual differences which ordinarily 
occur between animals. The animals 
were divided into three groups of 
eight animals per group. The first 
group received a high-roughage, low- 
concentrate ration consisting of ap- 


proximately 75 per cent hay. This 
group was included in order to study 
differences in good and choice animals 
with regard to fattening characteristics 
and consumer acceptance. 

Group two received the following 
ration: 60 per cent barley, 15 per 
cent oats, and 25 per cent molasses- 
dried beet pulp. These concentrates 
made up about 55 per cent of the 
ration. The other 45 per cent consisted 
of roughage which was fed as two- 
thirds alfalfa hay and one-third grain 
hay. In group three the barley was 


Table 1 replaced completely by corn. Thus the 
A Comparison of Feed Lot Performance 
: This is the text of a report by Prof. Cle 
bandry before the recent California animal 
Daily Gain Gain Concentrate Average Days 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) to Roughage on Feed industry conference. Feed 4 will be in- 
terested in the researcher’s finding that corn 
High Roughage ....ccccccccscnne 1.8 822 24:76 120 and barley produce similar carcasses. 
Barley 2.4 758 54:46 120 
ration for group three was 60 per cent 
1955 Trial corn, 15 per cent oats, and 25 per cent 
High Roughage cvetoastissstenssctessssusvanenins 1.8 890 22:78 202 molasses-dried beet pulp. The ratio of 
concentrate to roughage was also ap- 
proximately 55 to 45 per cent. 
Table 2 The animals of trial one were main- 
Slaughter Data tained on feed for approximately 120 
days, at which time they were slaugh- 
1954 Trial Grade tered. In the 1955 trial, the only dif- 
Yield Choice — Good — Commercial— ferences in procedure were the length 
(Percentage) Number Number Number of the feeding period (202 days) and 
High Roughage ..ccccccnnn 56.5 1 6 1 the ratio of concentrate to roughage 
Barley 58.8 3 5 —.- (I, 22:78; II, 59:41; III, 59:41). Table 
Corn 58.9 2 6 ad one represents the average feed lot 
1955. Trial performance for all groups in both 
Hich Roughage — 57.5 3 4 1 trials. As would be anticipated, the 
average daily gain for the high- 
: roughage group was lower than that 
in the East the concentrate is largely 
corn, whereas in the West the concen- 
trate is made up of barley. It seems, SS ee ae 
therefore, that if any differences do 1954 Trial Eye 
exist in the quality of these animals Fat* 
ne at Lean* Moisture* Extract* Fat** Area 


the type of ration which they receive 
during the fattening period should be 
primarily responsible. 

In order to determine whether bar- 
ley or corn makes a more valuable car- 
cass we have conducted two experi- 
ments during the last two years. The 
first trial was conducted during 1954 
and the second trial during 1955. The 
animals were high quality, uniform, 


| Square 


|Percentage|Percentage|Percentage|Percentage|Percentage|Percentage| Inches 


High Roughage 33.5 


47.6 75.3 1.84 33.4 9.70 

15.7 37.9 45.4 75.0 2.20 35.6 9.76 

Corn 1.2 38.9 45.1 75.4 2.30 36.4 10.01 
1955 Trial 

High Roughage ........... 15.3 33.5 48.6 75.3 4.43 34.5 9.18 

LS See 11.9 46.9 40.6 74.1 4.78 42.6 10.29 

Corn 13-7 41.5 43.9 73.8 4.36 40.1 10.70 


* Analysis made on 12th rib by physical separation and chemical methods. 


**Calculated from density of No. 7 rib cut. 
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of the high-concentrate groups. The 
barley and corn groups, however, had 
approximately the same rate of aver- 
age daily gain. 

Similarly, the pounds of TDN per 
100 pounds of gain were the same for 
the barley and corn groups. This was 
somewhat lower than that required 
for the high-roughage group. Table 
two summarizes the slaughter data for 
both trials. There was no difference 
between yield of barley and corn-fed 
cattle either in 1954 or 1955. Both the 
high-concentrate groups, however, 
consistently showed a higher dressing 
percentage than the high-roughage 
group. 

In the shorter feeding period of 
1954, we were unable to obtain as 
many animals in the choice slaughter 
grade as we would have desired. In 
1955, however, this was corrected but 
to the extent that we obtained too 
many choice animals in the high- 
roughage group. These facts may ac- 
count for the relatively small differ- 
ences observed between the high- 
roughage and high-concentrate groups. 
Following slaughter, wholesale cutout 
values for each animal were obtained. 
The average of these cutout values 
indicates no differences between any 
of the three groups; that is, the whole- 
sale cuts make up approximately the 
same percentage of the carcass wheth- 
er the animal is fed to good or is fed 
to choice with barley or corn. A sam- 
ple of the No. 7 rib cut from each ani- 
mal was analyzed for the percentage 
of bone, fat, lean, moisture, ether ex- 
tract, and eye muscle area. These an- 
alyses are summarized in table three. 
As would be anticipated, the high- 
roughage group had a slightly higher 
percentage of bone and lean, and a 
lower fat percentage than either the 
barley or corn groups. In the latter 
two groups no significant differences 
were observed in any of these meas- 
urements studied. 


A summary of our conclusions indi- 
cates that animals fed either barley or 
corn will produce carcasses equally as 
good in all respects. Thus there are 
no differences with respect to carcass 
constituents (fat, lean, moisture, and 
bone). Average daily gain and effi- 
ciency of gain is not altered. Slaugh- 
ter grades and yields are the same. If, 
however, animals are fed to a good 
slaughter grade on high-roughage then 
one can expect a reduction in average 
daily gain, efficiency of gain, and per- 
centage fat. 
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/ Here’s 
Why I Feed 
DRIED BEET 


Here are 7 Profitable Reasons 
For Feeding Dried Beet Pulp: 


1. Dried Beet Pulp contains the nutrients most dairymen 


and cattle raisers need for high, profitable milk produc- 
tion and fast, steady beef gains. 

Dried Beet Pulp is flexible—fits right into any ration 
I want to feed. 

Dried Beet Pulp is bulky—swells to many, many times 
its original volume to allow the gastric juices to 
circulate freely. 

Dried Beet Pulp opens up readily to aid in the digestion 
of other feeds. 

Dried Beet Pulp is highly palatable—animals relish 
its succulent flavor. 

Dried Beet Pulp is rich in M-S-F . . . the mysterious 
Milk Stimulating Factor. 

Dried Beet Pulp just can’t be over-fed. 


I’ve found there’s nothing like it. No wonder Dried Beet 
Pulp is the standard of all dairy and beef feeds. 


FEEDERS—To get the best results, you can depend on 


Dried Beet Pulp, the proven answer to off feed problems, 
poor pastures, hay shortages, low production. 


DEALERS—Dried Beet Pulp fits into any beef or dairy 
ration. We'll send you free formulas and information 
if you'll write, wire or phone direct. 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHOUT DRIED BEET PULP! 


YEAR ROUND PASTURE 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 
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Role Custom Mixer 


It ls to Serve Farmers Conscientiously 


@ Custom mixing has expanded rapid- 
ly in the last few years, and should 
continue to grow in the areas where 
we have grain and roughage to be 
converted into animal products. 

The custom mixer has a definite re- 
sponsibility and as always this respon- 
sibility creates a problem. He is re- 
sponsible for mixing feed by using the 
feeder’s home grown grain in such a 
way as will result in a feed mixture 
having the maximum value. This cre- 
ates two problems — a sales problem 
and a manufacturing problem. 

The first problem, and in our opin- 
ion the most difficult problem, is to 
convince our feeder to use the correct 
mixture or formula, one that is nutri- 
tionally correct and economically ad- 
visable. There are many feed formulas 
for all classes of livestock which are in 
fact nutritionally correct and will pro- 
duce more than the average amount of 
meat, eggs, and milk — but at a cost 
that is above average and sometimes 
prohibitive. 

The formula that is nutritionally 
correct and produces meat, eggs, and 
milk at the lowest cost is economically 
correct and the one all of us should 
strive to sell our feeder customer. This 
sounds like an easy job. The feeder 
delivers to you hay of all kinds and 
quality, and also grain of various kinds 
and quality and you are requested to 


SALES, MANUFACTURING MAJOR 


By E. L. NEUBAUER 


Farmers Elevators, Inc. 


mix the hay and grain with concen- 
trates which will result in the mixture 
of the most economical and nutrition- 
ally balanced feed. In most instances 
this is possible to accomplish but in too 
many cases either the mixing formula 
is a guess or else the feeder insists on 
using too little or the wrong kind of 
concentrate. 


Another thing all of us could do is 
to discourage the feeder to grind hay 
and straw. Grinding hay or straw costs 
the feeder five to seven dollars per ton 
and this process does not contribute 
any feed value to the hay. Some argue 
that cattle will not eat low grade 
roughage unless molasses is added and 
to add molasses it is necessary to grind 
the hay. Certainly it is desirable to add 
molasses to low grade roughage, and 
we highly recommend it, but it is not 
necessary to grind the hay in order to 
add molasses. Many feeders are find- 
ing that they can buy molasses by the 
barrel from. their custom mixer. They 
then take an ordinary sprinkler, fill it 
about half full of molasses and then 
fill with water, stir the mixture, and 


An address presented before the recent 
Kentucky animal nutrition conference. 


E. L. Neubauer 


CUSTOM MIXING PROBLEMS 


Farmers Elevators 


Neubauer states that the custom mixer has a 
definite responsibility and this responsibility 


creates sales and manufacturing problems. 


"The 


selling problem does require much time and consid- 


erable training." 
meet the feeders' 


He stresses that the mix must 
requirements and the feeder must 


mixing problems arise because “each order of a 
customer must be mixed uniformly and the same as 


the previous batch." 


What a feeder wants to add to his feed is a 
"real challenge to the custom mixer." 
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simply pour some on the hay in the 
manger or box. This not only saves the 
feeder money but also time. 

The selling problem does require 
much time and considerable training. 
Although we need additional material 
and information, the feed companies 
and the state university do furnish us 
with much valuable information on 
how to properly balance home grown 
grains. I am sure most of us do not 
avail ourselves of the maximum use of 
this material. It is a long-range and 
difficult job. Many of our feeders have 
been disappointed from time to time 
either in the feed mixture or its re- 
sults. Also, he has been told many con- 
flicting stories as to the proper formu- 
la of feed mixture and he is therefore 
naturally confused. Our job is, there- 
fore, to be certain first that the feed 
mixture will meet the requirements of 
the feeder and secondly the feeder is 
properly informed as to the use of the 
feed. 

After we have solved the problem 
of selling our feeder the correct for- 
mula, the one that is nutritionally cor- 
rect and economically correct, we then 
have the problem of properly mixing 
the formula. Each order of the cus- 
tomer must be mixed uniformly and 
and the same as the previous batch. 
Most of us need to use our scales and 
pencils more. We recognize the fact 
to be that sometimes we get too busy 
or a little lazy — then, too, it is easier 
to use an even 100 pounds in the mill. 

This is what I mean — a customer 
asks us to recommend a formula which 
will include the use of his corn. He 
hauls 3,000 pounds of corn each time 
to the feed mill and he wants this in- 
gredient properly balanced. Let us as- 
sume that we correctly recommend he 
use 600 pounds of a certain supple- 
ment with the 3,000 pounds of corn. 
His first load of corn weighs 2,900 
pounds, the next load 3,200 pounds 
and we continue to use the same for- 
mula and mix in with each load the 
600 pounds of supplement. We could 
have prevented this procedure if we 
had not only recommended but have 
used a certain supplement in the pro- 
portion of 20 per cent of his corn 
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weight. This would have resulted in 
the use of 508 pounds of supplement 
on the first load and 640 pounds on 
the second load — making a uniform 
mix on each load. 

Why should we be so concerned 
with what a feeder wants to add to 
his feed? If he wants to spend money 
grinding hay, this is his problem and 
his business. This may be true, but 
it is also our problem and a real chal- 
lenge to the custom mixer. In these 
days of low feeding margins and sci- 
do everything possible to make feeder 


money. If we do not make this our ob- Greater 


jective, we will find ourselves faced 
with, the reality that we have lost our 
source of distribution. This then PROTECTION 
should be our main objective. . 
All of our problems including the against 


ones mentioned previously all concen- M | N ERAL 


trate into the one big problem and re- 


sponsibility — that of making our DEFICIENCY 


feeder money. We could discuss this 

subject for weeks but I will finish with 

this one example. In our territory, IN LIVESTOCK 
which includes the tri-state area, fat 
cattle among the small feeders have 
been on the decline for several years, oa 

but commercial feed lots have ex- New 


*READILY DIGESTED 
panded. 
I have discussed this actuality with =e | Ni G 
TRACE MINERAL 
feed, which could have resulted in a 
profitable operation. We must do ev- 
more with our university. Available in 50-lb. and 100-Ib. bags, 1 liz ! 
We must insist that they help us Stab ed! 


a number of people and most of them 
erything possible to help our present 
pass on to the feeder better methods, 


A 
Better-than-Ever 
PROFIT-MAKER 
for you! 


agree that many of the small feeders 

of fat cattle have become discouraged 

and stopped feeding because someone 

feeders make money so that he can TRACE MINERAL Improved! 

stay in business and grow — that is | BLUSALT > 
the only sound basis for our own busi- SALT SCRANTON, hy Enriched! 


failed to sell them on using the correct 
ness. We must discuss our problems 


regardless of their source, and without New BLUSALT can mean new sales—and more profits—for 
prejudice as to their source. We can you! New BLUSALT is an enriched mixture of salt and 6 
be proud of the faculty in our agri- essential trace minerals—in amounts determined by leading 
cultural college, and we have one of animal nutrition experts. A stabilized mixture — always full 
strength! An improved product you can confidently recom- 
country. mend for free-choice feeding—for mixing with custom-ground 

It, therefofe, becomes our responsi- or home-ground feed, including poultry mashes, in the same 
bility to counsel with these men who proportions as plain salt. 
have equipped themselves to expertly ok *, 
advise in matters pertaining to feeding 
problems and to better inform our- INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, inc. 
selves through recognized mediums. It Scranton, Pa. 
is my opinion that if we do the things 
FOR CONTROLLING INTERNAL PARASITES in sheep, goats, beef cattle 


and calves . . . sell STERLING GREENSALT. One part phenothiazine, 


of the feeder will be subject to a more 


accurate and satisfactory solution. 
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PATENTS PENDING 
OUBLE 


Every Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill has an 
1800 RPM fan (with its own motor) running in a 
large full-scroll fan housing. The fan is treated as 

a separate unit because each Feed Mill requires 

a different capacity for conveying ground material. 
‘We give you exactly the air power you need to 
convey and elevate ground material where you 
want it. This custom engineered air power 

assures maximum efficiency of the fan at all times. 
No choking — No plugging — Less fire hazards. 
Standard fans, carried in stock, can deliver 

ground material at the rate of 20 tons per hour 
any distance up to 150 feet. Just another of the 
many advanced engineering features in the 
Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill. 


To Make Your Custom Grinding More Profitable — 
Write Us For The Complete Bryant Double- 
Duty Story — We'll Send You A Copy 


€ 
& 
e PATENTS PENDING 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. Port Huron, Mich. 


Bryant Leads With Advanced Hammermill Engineering 
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Wenger Accents Capacity 
In New Hi-Speed Mixer 


Marketing of a new Hi-Speed feed mixer, 
1275 series, has been dislosed by Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan. The new 
unit is claimed to be the largest in the 
Wenger line and available in models to 
handle animal fats, molasses, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, and liquid wheys. 

The manufacturer said the new unit can 
mix up to 40 tons per hour of meal feeds 
with any desired level of liquid or liquids. 
Wenger added that the mixer can be sup- 
plied with as many as four liquid compart- 
ments, each containing its own steam heat- 
ing coils, automatic steam regulator valve 
and thermostatic control, automatic liquid 
level control, and metered flow pump. 


For complete information on the new 
Wenger 1275 series mixer, circle Reader 
Service No. 6. 


Barnard & Leas Folder on 
Mobile Feed Blender 


Publication of a two-color, four-page fold- 
er describing its new portable formula feed 
blender has been revealed by Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Compactness, mobility, and one-man control 
are features of its new “feed plant on 
wheels,” B & L points out in the folder. 


A cutaway illustration shows the com- 
plete blending process. Supplementary views 
of the dragfeeder, hammer mill, and batch 
mixer also appear in the publication. 


For a copy of the new B @ L folder on 
its portable formula feed blender, circle 
Reader Service No. 7. 

— 
BAG REPAIRER 

Marketing of a new pressure-sensitive 
tape for repairing torn multiwall bags has 
been announced by Behr-Manning of Troy, 
N. Y. The heavy paper tape is sold in 
60-yard rolls. For full price information, 
circle Reader Service No. 13. 
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DUST COLLECTORS 

A four-page, two-color bulletin describ- 
ing its dust collectors now is available from 
Omega Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 
Portability, easy installation, no waste, and 
no need for long ducts or pipes are re- 
ported features of the Omega units. For a 
copy of the bulletin, circle Reader Service 
No. 10. 


Literature Describes New 
Odorama ‘Feed Enhancer’ 


Literature describing its new “aroma feed 
enhancer” for hogs now is available from 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York City. 
Known as Odorama, the product is not a 
flavor but an aroma, the manufacturer 
stressed. 


Dodge & Olcott pointed out that Odor- 
ama demands no change in feed formulas 
and that 11 pounds of its product will for- 
tify a ton of finished feed. The firm claimed 
that Odorama is effective in both mash and 
pellet form for weaning piglets and hogs. 

For literature on Odorama, circle Reader 
Service No. 8. 


Eight-Inch Auger Elevator 
Moves Grain 52 Feet 


Marketing of a 52-foot-long auger ele- 
vator with eight-inch diameter has been 
reported by West Fargo Mfg. Co., West 
Fargo, N. D. The unit is claimed to move 
up to 2,500 bushels of small grain an hour, 
elevating to 32 feet. 

The unit is portable and can be attached 
to any motor vehicle which has a trailer 
hitch. For specification and price data, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 3. 


Tuscarora Appoints Read 


Midwest Distributor 

Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanston, IIL, 
has been appointed as representative for 
Tuscarora Chemical Works, Chittenango, 
N. Y., Tuscarora has disclosed. Tuscarora 
produces alkali halogens. 

Read will distribute granular potassium 
iodide and several stabilized combinations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio, 
and southern Wisconsin in addition to other 
micro-nutrients. For full facts on Tuscarora 
products handled by Read, circle Reader 
Service No. 16. 


Daffin Stationary Units 
Subjects of Literature 


Compact, “packaged” stationary feed 
manufacturing plants have been put on the 
market by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., the firm has disclosed. The new units 
can produce up to 100 tons of feed daily, 
Daffin reported. 

Features claimed for Daffin’s single and 
dual-mixer plants are 1) a dust-tight central 
electrical control panel, 2) a heating and 
injection system for blackstrap molasses and 
other liquids, 3) automatic change-over, 4) 
new dust-control system, and 5) complete 
one-floor operation. 

The manufacturer said that its plants, 
powered by diesel or gasoline engines, are 
designed to grind, mix, and blend any 
combination of grains and roughages to 
make any required feed. 

A steel building to house the new plants 
plus auxiliary service tanks for grains and 
ingredients also are available, Daffin said. 
For complete information on the Daffin 
stationary feed manufacturing plants, circle 
Reader Service No. 14. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Barrel Offering Repeated 


In Blusalt Promotion 


Repeating its last summer offering of a 
barrel-type display piece to custom mixers 
using its trace mineral Blusalt, International 
Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., said the new 
program started in mid-October will con- 
tinue through Dec. 31. The container, made 
of fiberboard, is designed to hold 300 
pounds of Sterling Blusalt. 

The barrel is offered feed mixers who 
purchase a two-ton lot of Blusalt in bags, 
or three tons of “Liks.” For full facts on 
Blusalt and International’s repeat promotion 
offer, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


New Pfizer Package Sizes 
For Soluble Powders 


One-pound bottles and five-pound tins 
of its Terramycin animal formula soluble 
powder now are on the market, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has reported. Other 
sizes available are four-ounce and eight- 
ounce glass and 10-pound metal containers. 

The soluble powder contains 25 grams 
of antibiotic activity per pound. It can be 
mixed into drinking water or feed for both 
livestock and poultry. For facts on Terra- 
mycin animal soluble powder, circle Reader 
Service No. 1. 


New Fish- Whey Product 
Developed at Chicago 


Development of a new animal feed sup- 
plement prepared from fish and whey sourc- 
es as primary products has been announced 
by Milton E. Parker, staff member at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
His product will be marketed by a newly- 
organized firm at New Bedford, Mass., Sea 
Products Corp. 

Mr. Parker claims his new product is 
three to five times as potent in unidentified 


Circle What You Want 


growth factors as other supplements. 

For full information on the work done 
to date on the new product, circle Reader 
Service No. 2. 


Prater Has New Design on 


Rotary Airlock Feeder 


A new design on its widely-used rotary 
airlock feeder has been introduced by Prater 
Pulverizer Co., of Chicago. The blow- 
through feeder moves many types of granu- 
lar and powdered products into pneumatic 
conveyors and functions as a working seal 
for differential pressures. 

Among the feed industry uses of the 
airlocks is the removal of fine dust from 
cyclone collectors. For full facts on the new 
design Prater rotary airlocks, circle Reader 
Service No. 12. 


Infectious Synovitis Is 


Curbed by Terramycin 


Experimental work has resulted in the 
control of infectious synovitis, a relatively 
new poultry ailment, with Terramycin, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
reported. A team of Pfizer scientists stated 
that the antibiotic added at the rate of 
200 parts per million parts of feed showed 
a definite curbing effect on the disease. 

Pfizer is conducting more extensive tests 
at its Terre Haute, Ind., research headquar- 
ters, H. G. Luther, who heads agricultural 
research and development, has disclosed. 


For data on the experimental work 
against synovitis, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 

AIR-O-VATOR 


Marketing of a new unit for removing 
heat and moisture from grain has been 
announced by Air-O-Vator Co., Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. The Air-O-Vator is said to 
move air automatically, which cools and 
dries the grain. For full facts, circle Reader 
Service No. 15. 
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Stress Features of New 


Bryant Corn Sheller 


Easy cleaning of shelled corn is among 
several features of its new corn sheller ac- 
cented recently by Bryant Engineering Co., 
Pert Huron, Mich., in a report by Sales 
Manager John W. Miller. Mr. Miller said 
that the new Bryant No. 20 sheller has an 
air sweep for cleaning the shelled corn effi- 
ciently. 

Designed to handle shelling requirements 
of up to 600 bushels of shelled corn per 
hour, the unit is claimed to be equipped 
with a large fan for handling cobs and 
shucks. 

Mr. Miller said the sheller is constructed 
of heavy-gauge material and is designed to 
permit a Bryant coarse crusher to be used 
ahead of it to protect the sheller from 
stones and other foreign materials. The 
crusher is said to increase the sheller's 
capacity by 25 per cent. 

The new sheller will handle both snapped 
and machine picked corn, Mr. Miller said. 
For complete literature on the new Bryant 
No. 20 sheller, circle Reader Service No. 21. 


Dual-Power Hammer Mill 
Developed by Prater 


Designing of a new Dual-Power custom 
hammer mill has been announced by Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago. President George 
F. Thomas said the new unit incorporates a 
heavy-duty motor connected to the blower, 
in addition to the usual mill power unit. 

The extra power source, Mr. Thomas ex- 
plained, permits conveying of grains and 
other products in any direction. 

For descriptive literature and price facts 
on the new Dual-Power Prater mill, circle 
Reader Service No. 11. 


Nicarbazin Is Compatible 
With Antibiotics: Merck 


Laboratory tests have established the 
compatibility of its nicarbazin coccidiostat 
with antibiotics, according to Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. The firm noted that 
chlortetracycline and procaine penicillin 
were the antibiotics tested in high-level 
antibiotic feeds. 

Nicarbazin, Merck said, did not alter 
the antibiotic activity of the rations even 
under abnormal temperatures. It also proved 
“fully compatible to nitrophenide.” 

For full information on the coccidiostat 
and on the research involving compatibility 
with antibiotics, circle Reader Service 
No. 17. 

MATERIALS HANDLING 

Twelve types of dollies, 15 styles of cast- 
ers, and 49 models of hand and platform 
trucks are described in a new 12-page cata- 
log now available from Nutting Truck & 
Caster Co., Faribault, Minn. For copies of 
the publication, circle Reader Service No. 
19. 
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all at sea about high-level feeding? 


High-level feeding problems sometimes stump the experts. 
The important thing to remember is that during periods of 
stress, when feed intake drops and you want results, your 
high-level feed should provide the protection of extra vita- 
mins in addition to an effective and economical antibiotic. 

When you get CSC’s antibiotic supplements BACIFERM or 
PENBAC in your high-level feeds, you receive the effective 
antibiotic bacitracin, plus these additional natural nutrients: 
B-complex vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


Bacitracin, the antibiotic with selective activity, fights sec- 
ondary invaders, reduces mortality and stimulates appetites. 
Its effectiveness in controlling conditions associated with air 
sac disease, blue comb, infectious sinusitis, non-specific enter- 
itis and infectious swine enteritis has been proved in test 
after test. 

BACIFERM or PENBAC not only assure unexcelled per- 
formance but also save you $4 to $10 per ton of feed. And, 
you get the bonus benefits of extra vitamins! For complete high- 
level feeding at low-level cost, get BACIFERM or PENBAC. 


Animal Nutrition Department, COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION rcSc) 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ANTIBIOTIC 


SUPPLEMENTS 
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Ray Bowden Sparks Illini 


Attendance at Springfield Tops 450 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ A longtime leader in the Illinois 
Feed association, the late Wallace T. 
Hinkle of Springfield, was specially 
honored with silent tribute at the 1956 
meeting of the organization, held 
Nov. 2-3 in the Illini capital city. A 
minute of silence in respect to the 
memory of Mr. Hinkle, who died un- 
expectedly a few months ago, was 
observed as IFA held its business 
session. 

Altogether, more than 450 persons 
registered for the convention of the 
feed group and that of the Illinois 
Poultry Improvement association, 
which were held jointly. Forty sup- 
pliers exhibited in the spacious Spring- 
field armory, site of the convention 
sessions. Feed men had their head- 
quarters at Hotel Leland. 

Program highlight of the two-day 
meeting was the slate of educational 
presentations from University of Illi- 
nois staff members. Speakers from the 
Urbana college of agriculture included 
the following professors, all doctors 
of philosophy: 

J. O. Alberts, veterinary pathology 
and hygiene; Karl E. Gardner, dairy 
production; Al L. Neumann, animal 
science; H M. Scott, animal science; 
and Stan W. Terrill, animal science. 
Specialties of the latter three are beef 
cattle, poultry, and swine, respectively. 

Dr. Neumann was first to speak, 
covering the field of poultry disease 
problems. Pullorum and chronic fowl 
cholera can cause an air sac infection, 
he asserted, and certain molds also can 
Cause air sac. - 


So-called CRD (chronic respiratory 
disease) actually is a combination of 
two or more viruses or other prob- 
lems, Dr Alberts continued. 

Infectious bronchitis, another major 
ailment, usually is present in combina- 
tion with other infections, the Illini 
scientist said. Vaccines used in the 
treatment of bronchitis or other poul- 
try ills are stress factors in themselves 
and must be expected to show reac- 
tions or “kicks,” according to Dr. 


Alberts. 
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PRESIDENT GALE BAKER © 
He leads the Illini. 


The professor concluded his re- 
emarks by noting that in the entire 
field of poultry diseases, there are few 
single infections. Almost always, he 


FEATURED speakers at the 
Springfield convention includ- 
ed this trio of University of 
Illinois scientists. They are 
K. E. Gardner, J. O. Alberts, 
and A. L. Neumann. 


explained, they exist in combination. 

The next Illinois staff member to 
speak was Dr. Karl Gardner, dairy 
authority. He cautioned his audience 
against believing the “wild and mali- 
cious” remarks circulating about the 
federal dairy surplus situation. The 
actual surplus, he stated is far lower 
than even that of tobacco, in which 
surplus stocks are valued at 350 mil- 
lion dollars. 

“No new products are now being 
added to the federal dairy product 
stockpiles,” Dr. Gardner reported. 

Dairymen who are being squeezed 
out of business, he stated, usually are 
those who have six cows, rather than 
60. It actually costs less to feed a dairy 
cow today than it did in 1948, Dr. 
Gardner continued, although all other 
costs in dairy farming have gone up 
materially. 

The farmers who are suffering the 
most are those with low-producing 
cows, according to the dairy expert. 
Some counties in Illinois, he re- 
counted, have a per-cow annual aver- 
age of only 2,500 pounds of milk. 


“Why, these are ‘Poland China’ 
cows,” he asserted. “They need a pole 
to hold them up and they give only 
a china cup of milk!” 

Dairy cows are great roughage con- 
sumers, Dr. Gardner related, and their 
rations should include plenty of rough- 


. 
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ages. To aid in the digestion and utilization 
of these products, he explained, each dairy 
cow has a ‘“40-gallon fermentation tank.” 

Winding up with a discussion of certain 
current fallacies concerning dairy feeding, 
Dr. Gardner noted that the protein in the 
ration does not cause or even aggravate the 
incidence of mastitis. 

Dr. Scott, recent winner of a $1,000 
American Feed Manufacturers association 


award for his outstanding poultry research, . 
then covered topics in his specialty. Stan 


Terrill wound up the session with an up- 
to-date summary of information on feeding, 
breeding, and production of the modern 
meat-type hog. P 

A somewhat strange message — in an 
era when most speakers stress the impor- 
tance of selling for cash or as near to 
straight cash as possible — came from one 
of the program participants. He was George 
Johns, manager of the credit bureau at De- 
catur. Mr. Johns’ advice, plain and simple, 
was to grant more credit: 

Probably unaware of some of the dire 
experiences certain members of his audi- 
ence have had with credit, the speaker ex- 
plained that “credit has raised the U. S. 
standard of living” and that next year “con- 
sumer credit will increase in volume faster 
than will the gross national product. 

“Fifty per cent of all families use some 
installment payment plan,” Mr. Johns re- 
ported. “Consumer credit is the mainspring 
of American business and puts the ‘good 
things of life’ before millions of Ameri- 
cans.” 


As is traditional when he speaks, Ray B. 
Bowden provided the message of sound 
common sense and Americanism which 
sparked the two-day meeting. 

The able executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association 
has addressed state feed meetings beyond 
count (and has been heard by this writer 
on some 56 different occasions), yet al- 
ways has a fresh and vital presentation. 

Here are some of the highlights of Mr. 
Bowden's address, Convention Capsulized 
by The Feed Bag: 

Independent farmers are expressing them- 
selves and are not always in line with or- 
ganized farm groups in their thinking. 

As of now, either party could elect a 
President in 1956, 

Both sides are beginning to admit that 
high, rigid farm price supports cannot go 


ILLINOIS OFFICERS 

In their business session, members of the 
Illinois Feed association chose R. Gale 
Baker, owner of Baker’s Feed Store at 
Charleston, as their new president. He re- 
places Quintin Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., 
Teutopolis, 

Former mill designer turned feed man, 
Dexter Obenhaus of Community Feed, Mill, 
Princeton, was elected vice president. Alben 
T. Myren, Faultless Milling Co., Spring- 
field, was named to his first elective term 
as treasurer and Dean M. Clark of Chicago, 
publisher of Grain & Feed Journals, was 


re-elected executive secretary. 


Treasurer Myren served part of a term 
following the death of Wallace Hinkle of 
Springfield. 
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on indefinitely. Farmers complain, however, 
when the government attempts to sell or 
give away any of its surplus stocks. The 
government cannot give grain away to na- 
tions in which millions are starving because 
those nations have na internal facilities for 
distribution of the foodstuffs. 

Yet the conscience of the American 
people will not permit intentional destruc- 
tion of food and food products when a great 
part of the world is starving. 


.. A tworprice system is advocated by some, 


but farmers do net want tai#eceive govern- 
ment checks. “ave - 


An idle acres plan of conversion to grass- 


and is another idea. It won't work because 


it would take five’ years to grow enough 
seed to make possible the switchover to 
grasslands. 


A compensatory or Brannan-type idea is 
another possibility. 

Moves in congress today are no longer 
strictly Republican or strictly Democratic. 
The membership of congress is divisable 
into four classes;1) ultra-radical; 2) liberal; 
3) conservative; and 4) reactionary. These 
are the groups as they vote in congress to- 
day. The great majority of the members of 
congress fall in classes two and three. 

Sixty per cent of all the farmers in the 
nation produce 92 per cent of the marketed 
farm production. The balance are curbstone 
farmers who went to school, earned enough 
to buy farms, and are getting ready to go 
broke on them. 


(Concluded on page 107) 


choose 


Mill operators find that Jacob- 
son hammermills are matched to 
their grinding needs. That's be- 
cause Jacobson manufactures a 
variety of hammermills, each 
with a particular set of charac- 
teristics applicable to a particu- 
lar job. 


The parts of each Jacobson 
hammermill are matched with 
each other for maximum effi- 
ciency. For example, the fan size 
is directly related to the grind- 
ing horsepower and the type of 
material to be ground. 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S. E. 


For nial grinding equipment 
plus layout and engineering help 


e A hammermill for every installation 
e Complete line of allied equipment 
@ Plant layout and installation help 


In addition, Jacobson offers matched pieces of allied equipment 
for an efficiently operating installation. And to assist you with 
your plant layout and installation, your Jacobson Sales — 
sentative will provide you with engineering help all along the 
based on over 45 years of Jacobson work in the field. 


Write for information and the name of your Jacobson Representative. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Mfrs. of UNIVERSAL, AJACS and MASTER Hammermills 
Dept. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


55 to 140 
FLe. 


"MASTER" 
Instant Remote Screen Change 
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@ Harvey Breuker of Holland, Mich., 
bought a few rabbits eight years ago 
and planned to raise them as a hobby. 
That was his original idea. The rab- 
bits didn’t multiply much, but Mr. 
Breuker’s idea did. What started out 
as a hobby has grown and has been 
transformed into one of the fastest- 
growing feed operations in western 
Michigan. 

Back in 1947, Harvey and his wife 
Esther moved to a small farm four 
miles south of colorful Holland. Mr. 
Breuker worked as an upholsterer for 
a local furniture concern. 

As the rabibt herd increased in size, 
the Breukers began buying feed for 
the animals in quantity, selling rabbit 
pellets to other raisers from an eight- 
foot-square chicken coop. A small mix- 
er was purchased and the Breukers 
were in the feed business on the side. 
Harvey did the mixing in the evening 
and Esther waited on many during 
the day, although the majority waited 
until Harvey came home from work 
in the evening. 


Rabbit 


From rabbit pellets, the sideline 
business rapidly switched toward poul- 
try feed. The Holland region is strong 
in poultrying, with turkey growing 
and egg production dominant. In the 
Breuker neighborhood, egg produc- 
tion is strongest. Dairying, hogs, and 
cattle are minor. 

Four years ago, the Breukers had to 
face a choice. The feed business had 


RABBIT RAISER ENTERS FEED MILL 


grown to the place Harvey could not 
handle it and his upholstering job, too. 
So, he left the job. 

Each year since, the business has 
doubled or more. In January, 1955, the 
Bruce Alan Feed Mill, as the couple 
named the business, opened to the 
public a new plant, 84 feet by 104 
feet, and storage capacity for 16,000 
bushels of grain in a 60-foot silo. 

Harvey Breuker named his firm aft- 
er his now six-year-old son, Bruce 
Alan Breuker. 


With several months of figures in, 


Rations 


Mr. Breuker expects 1955 to keep up 
the pace-setting sales record with 
more than double 1954 figures. 


Holland, 


BUSINESS BY INDIRECT ROUTE 


Michigan 


Not entirely satisfied with his earnings as a 
factory worker, Harvey Greuker of Michigan began 


raising rabbits on a small scale. 


The scale 


increased — rabbits will be rabbits—and Greuker 
began to buy feed in increasingly bigger quanti- 
ties, reselling some to his neighbors. 


business has grown into a new, modern mill, Bruce 


small son. 


The firm was named for Greuker's 


This article traces the development of a busy 
feed mixing plant from its rabbit-hutch beginnings 
into a profitable operation. 
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RABBITS inspired the con- 
struction of this busy Michi- 
gan feed mill. 


Some unorthodox ideas have played 
a large part in Bruce Alan’s progress. 
One is the elevator’s self-service sys- 
tem, patterned after the supermarkets, 
which Mr. Breuker says saves him the 
labor of two men. It also plays a large 
part in the firm’s competitive price 
charts. 

“I give my customers the cooper- 
tive’s rebate and more and give it to 
them when they buy their feed. They 
don’t have to wait for a rebate coupon 
sometime next year,” Mr. Breuker 
stated. 

Bruce Alan also has the only soil 
testing service for farmers in western 
Michigan, as far as is known. The 
same soil tests that are made by the 
Michigan State extension service for 
farmers are provided at the elevator 
for the same charges. The farmer gets 
a quick report instead of the usual de- 
lay in awaiting results from the state 
laboratories. One of the elevator em- 
ployes has been trained as a techni- 
cian, doing this work when required. 
A standard charge of 40 cents per soil 
sample is made. 

The feed store sets another prece- 
dent by staying open 12 hours a day, 
six days a week throughout the year 
and 24 hours a day if necessary during 
harvest seasons. 

One employe comes in at noon four 
days a week and works until 9 p.m., to 
provide evening service. Two other 
employes work one evening each un- 
der the same schedule to complete the 
week’s evening work force. Other em- 


(Continued on page 108) 
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You get more than 
a mixer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. 
For one thing, his recommendations are 
completely unbiased, because his line in- 
cludes every type of feed milling equip- 
ment. It’s the most complete in America. 
In mixers, for exam- 
ple, he can supply any 
style and size that will 
do your job best as 
well as all accessory 
equipment. 

Moreover, he gives 
you money-saving 
guidance on the most 
efficient means of fit- 
ting equipment into 
your mill flow...on 

loading and dis- 

HARRY LEE charging. 

Depend on your 
SPROUT-WALDRON MAN for profes- 
sional advice. He’s thoroughly trained to 
solve your problems. For example, Harry 
Lee is a typical Sprout-Waldron repre- 
sentative. After working in the shop and 
engineering departments at the factory, 
Harry started serving the millers of his 
territory over a decade ago. He has played 
a major role in designing mills and _ 
nishing units to solve the particular prob- 
lems of his own area. 

This type of counselor, backed by a 
large engineering staff, can help you in- 
crease profits year after year. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
VERTAMIX 


Provides higher ton-output 
at lower costs of labor, main- 
tenance, and horsepower than 
any other vertical mixer. Ex- 
clusive THORO-FLO* fea- 
ture makes possible the mix- 
ing of feeds that no other 
vertical can handle. This 
device gives a more thorough, 
more uniform mix...cuts re- 
circulation time. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
MOLASSES MIXERS 


Sprout-Waldron double 
agitator units are pre- 
ferred by largest feed 
manufacturers. Capacities up to 60 tons 
per hour. Two slow-speed agitators have 
adjustable paddles. Smaller slow-speed 
unit designed especially for custom 
millers. 

When high-speed agitators are desired, 
the Sprout-Waldron DeLuxe Coldmix is 
recommended for medium and large 
mills, the smaller Customix for custom 
millers. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUSH-BUTTON 
MIXING 


The most advanced con- 
tinuous batch-mixing 

= systems with automatic 
push-button controls are being built today 
at Sprout-Waldron. They can be equipped 
with automatic, pre-set controls for for- 
mula building and mixing. Ask your 
SPROUT-WALDRON MAN for details. 


*Patent applied for 
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Cut Mixing Costs 


WITH 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Horizontal Mixers 


Big savings in time and labor with higher quality end- 
products are performance-proved advantages of Sprout- 
Waldron Horizontal Mixers. 


They mix and discharge rapidly...effectively handle 
all types of feed ingredients...are noted for their ability 
to quickly and intimately blend the necessary small quan- 
tities of antibiotics, vitamins, etc., completely through- 
out the entire batch...acknowledged to be the best and 
most trouble-free mixers in the feed industry. 


Sprout-Waldron Horizontal Mixers are available in 
a wide range of standard sizes and specially-designed 
units to meet every requirement...with agitators to suit 
materials being mixed. A complete range of different 
types of discharge gates—air or manually operated and 
located to conform to plant layout—is available. Mixer 
surge bins, scale hoppers, complete mixing systems are 
all designed and furnished by Sprout-Waldron, result- 
ing in an installation with low power costs, minimum 
maintenance, and a single responsibility. 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN for details 
Or write... 


SPROUT-WALDROR 


22 LOGAN STREET = MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS - HAMMER, ROLLER ATTRITION. ano BURR STONE MILLS - MIXERS - SCREW. BELT ano PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS - CUTTERS CRUSHERS ano FEEDERS - REELS SEPARATORS ano ASPIRATORS 
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SUPERIOR 


BALER 


—100% SISAL FIBER — 


Only the finest Grade "A" sisal fi- 
bers, grown under ideal conditions in 
Yucatan, Mexico, are used in making 
J-MTC baler and binder twines. Fibers 
are combed at least 8 times to insure 
proper, uniform length. It's strong, uni- 
form and—most important—the baler 
twine is knotless. Absolutely the finest 
sisal, made to rigid specifications. 


SPECIALLY TREATED, 


WOUND AND PACKAGED 


J-MTC twine is chemically treated 
with moisture, rodent and insect re- 
pellents. It is machine wound so that 
the last pound won't collapse. Each 
cylinder is wrapped in strong thick pa- 
per and tagged to indicate starting 
point for smooth running. Bundles are 
bagged in extra heavy waterproof 
kraft paper, securely bound for extra 
protection. 


BALER AND BINDER 
COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


Baler twine is shipped in bundles of 
two cylinders totalling 40 Ibs. gross. 
Each bundle of binder twine has 6 
cylinders, gross weight 50 Ibs. Com- 
binations easily made. 


A FAST-SELLING FARM 
TESTED PROFIT ITEM 


Wherever you sell twine under the 
J-MTC emblem, it means profits for 
you and satisfaction for your custom- 
ers. You can be sure that the quality 
of this baler or binder twine is superior 
and every inch will deliver fullest per- 
formance and satisfaction. 


ORDER NOW FOR 
PROMPT OR LATER 
SHIPMENT 


TRADING 


Custom Mix 


As this is written, we have just finished a series of five distinct meetings 
sponsored by the Central association in Wisconsin. Contrary to the experience 
of most groups, attendance for these meetings was greater than a year ago and 
there definitely seemed to. be more interest. 


Our traveling companions were Walter B. Griem, who has charge of feed 
and fertilizer control in Wisconsin; Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, vice president, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Dr. James W. Crowley of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Carl J. Basten, New Franken, Wis., president of 
Central. They all presented excellent talks. Mr. Griem reported an interesting 
trend in feeds — he indicates that more and more smaller manufacturers are 
registering feeds indicating a growth of manufacturing at the local level. 


All of us dream about the time we might be able to retire. Pictured here 
is one feed man who really got around to doing it in the manner you and I 
would enjoy. He is Carl Marks, formerly manager of Feed Supplies, Inc., 
Milwaukee. He has a summer home on Pickerel lake near Rhinelander, Wis., 
and here he is pictured with his pipe and a martini glass —- two retirement 
ingredients. 


The expanded agricultural program in Turkey has resulted in the purchase 
of 250 scales from Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, according to its 
president, Rex Yocum. 


Those of you who have had occa- 
sion to visit the offices of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers’ National association in 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
know that the old “bird cage” type 
elevator you had to use has now been 
replaced with a new passenger ele- 
vator. 


Crop inspection from the air will 
be stepped up now by Central Soya, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., which only 
recently purchased a twin Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Gabe Ludden, chief pilot for 
Central, says that this new plane will give the company a better chance to 
check soybean fields from the air and will also provide faster transportation on 


company business. The company-has had a full-time aviation department since 
1947, 


Roy A. Hoffman, treasurer of the Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., 
recently had the tables turned on him in a pleasant surprise. Mr. Hoffman 
was doing the honors in making a presentation to Robert Griffiths, adminis- 
trator of the Burlington hospital, who was leaving his job. Mr. Griffiths 
turned right around and presented Mr. Hoffman with a plaque for his 18 years 
of outstanding service as a board member of the hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Steiner, Kidron, Feed & Supply Co., Kidron, Ohio, 
recently won a first place all-expense-paid vacation in New York City as guests 
of Buckeye Feed Mills, Inc., Dalton, Ohio. The trip was made possible 
through the cooperation of Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif. The contest 
was based on feed tonnage sales increases and 24 other prizes were also 
awarded. Mr. Steiner owns the Kidron firm in conjunction with his cousin, 
Lester Steiner. 

Dwight Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., has been re- 
elected to the board of the Associated Industries of Missouri. His firm recently 
won its third consecutive award from the group for leadership in employe 
communications in plants employing less than 500 persons. 

Recent visitors at Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y., were two 
Belgian businessmen interested in nitrofurazone. Hens Voeders N. V., Merks- 
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em, their firm, produces broiler feed addi- 
tives. Belgium has the greatest broiler pro- 
duction .per capita of any European nation. 

From time to time we have told you about 
restaurants which have been named after 
this magazine. Pictured here is the exterior 


of the Feed Bag restaurant in Mazon, Ill. 
From personal experience we can report 
they serve good food. 

The Wall Street Journal reports the sure- 
est method of fire prevention — marry the 


boss’ daughter . . . E.H.R. 


Pfizer Center to Handle 
Northwest Distribution 


Portland, Ore., is the site of a new dis- 
tribution center currently being constructed 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, the 
firm has reported. Construction is in prog- 
ress and Pfizer expects to occupy the build- 
ing on Feb. 1. 

The center will be the fifth constructed 
by the company under its current branch 
expansion program and will be used by 
Pfizer’s four divisions — agricultural sales, 
laboratories, J. B. Roerig & Co., and chemi- 
cal sales to serve the Northwest. 

The building will provide 20,000 square 
feet of space including air-conditioned stor- 
age space for heat-sensitive drugs and 
chemicals. A Dallas branch was opened by 
Pfizer last month. Others in operation are 
located in Chicago, Atlanta, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Quarterly Net Profit for 
ADM Ils $1.6 Million 


Quarterly net profit of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, was $1,616,334, 
ADM has reported. The period ended Sept. 
30. This figure represents profit after de- 
preciation and taxes and is equivalent to 98 
cents per share on 1,646,959 shares out- 
standing. > 

Net profit after taxes for the correspond- 
ing 1954 quarter was $1,572,376, equal to 
95 cents per share on 1,644,748 shares then 
outstanding. 


@ MEDFORD COOPERATIVE, Medford, 
Wis., has remodeled its retail feed salesroom. 
@ MILAN FEED & GRAIN CO., Milan, 
Mich., has installed a new Bryant pre- 

crusher. 
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— Illinois 
(Continued from page 103) 


The average commercial farmer’s income 
actually went up in 1955 — farm land is up 
$7 an acre, too. The percentage mortgage 
load on farms is the smallest in history. 

The something-for-nothing philosophy 
must be done away with. Men must assume 
responsibilities for themselves and_ their 
families. 


This solid message sent the 450 Illinois 
conventioneers home with plenty to think 
about in the winter months ahead and in 
the 11 months preceding next fall’s presi- 
dent and congressional elections. 

@ NAGEL CO., Rio, Wis., is the new 
owner of a Bryant sheller. 

@ COLEMAN ELEVATOR CO., Cole- 
man, Wis., has constructed a new office 


building. 


SOYBEAN STORAGE 

Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
erected temporary storage facilities at its 
Gibson City, Ill., plant to provide a con- 
tinuing market for the 1955 soybean crop, 
the firm has revealed. The company said 
it expects to maintain these facilities until 
soya supplies have returned to normal. 


Nebraska Trade Plans a 


Convention at Lincoln 

The capital city of its state has been 
chosen by the Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers association as the site for its 1956 
convention. Headquarters will be Lincoln’s 
Hotel Cornhuskers. 

President Andrew Von Rein of North 
Bend noted that this will be the first con- 
vention held outside Omaha in several 
years. The change in locale, he explained, 
was made by popular request. 


TRACE MINERALS 


jor feed concentrates 


COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
MONOHYDRATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER HYDRATE 
COPPER SULFATE 


IRON OXIDE 

IRON SULFATE 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
ZINC CARBONATE 

ZINC SULFATE 


Uniformity and good quality are characteristics 
of all Harshaw Trace Mineral Compounds. These de- 
pendable necessities enable you to maintain the correct 
percentages of essential elements in your concentrates 
and furnish a complete mineral supplement to the feed 
industry. Let Harshaw supply your requirements from 
convenient stock locations. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“Functions and Requirements of Cobalt Livestock Rations” 


roe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
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—Rabbit 
(Continued from page 104) 


ployes come in at 9 a.m. and complete mix- 
ing and grinding for anticipated evening 
needs as well as the regular day work. 

Mr. Breuker explained that the evening 
hours bring a great deal of extra business. 

The self-service idea has more than one 
virtue. Harvey Breuker uses it to eliminate 
waiting in line to load, even during the 
busiest grain hauling seasons. There is no 
railroad nearby and all grain bought except 
that needed for the firm’s -own branded 
feeds is transferred to semi-trailers, hired 
under contract, which truck the grain di- 


modernize with MANAMAR 


and get the vital “Sea-Power” Supplement 
in your livestock and poultry feeds! 


Your feeds will have built-in quality, when you fortify with ManAmar— 
the “Sea-Power” Supplement! 


When you buy feed fortification, you are interested in more than just 
the ingredients listed on the tag. ManAmar offers you many important extra 
features, which will help you increase feed profits. 


Ask your ManAmar man today about “Sea-Power” Supplement, and 
4 the “Modernize with ManAmar” plan can work for you! Sommaien, 
anAmar Feeder Service is Nation Wide. 


important MANAMAR “extras”... 


@ Laboratory Service 
® Field Testing 

@ Formula Service 

@ Resale Help in Your Area 


® National Advertising 
Dealer 


Than is on = tog! 


PHILIP Re PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 


BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
145 WEST FIRST STREET, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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rectly to the Knappen Milling Co.'s grain 
storage at Augusta, Mich., about 50 miles 
away. If needed, the firm’s own grain truck 
is used for transferring smaller lots. This 
system keeps farm trucks from blocking the 
feed platform at the wide front of the 
elevator. 


TESTING of soils is a major 
added source of income at 
Bruce Alan Elevator, Holland, 
Mich. A special test room is 
in the mill. 


The self-service system works out so each 
order usually is ground, mixed, sacked, and 
ready to load when the farmer or feeder 
arrives. This is accomplished by training 
patrons to bring in their grain, for which 
they are given a receipt, before the feed 
actually is needed. An appointment is made 
for a farmer's return, at which time he finds 
the feed order stacked in the warehouse. 
He loads his truck, figures out his own bill 
from the current price chart, and presents 
it at the office. 

Here the bill is checked carefully. The 
system works out fine, Mr. Breuker declared, 
and has eliminated an office girl. Mrs. 
Breuker, once active in the business, now 
helps only occasionally. 

Practically all patrons are honest and can 
be trusted to make up and figure their own 
orders, the proprietor says. Careful checking 
soon shows up those cannot be trusted, he 
declares. 

Feed Man Breuker says that he got the 
idea from former employment with Kroger 
Co. and Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

“If it worked for supermarkets, it ought 
to work in the feed business, too,” he 
reasoned. Actually, he believes there is less 
likelihood of “shoplifting” among farmers 
than the average grocery patron. 

Bruce Alan has two three-ton grinders 
and one four-ton. The firm has two one-ton 
mixers and a smaller 700-pound outfit. 
However, the feed business has increased 
to the place that Mr. Breuker is planning 
to add a 2!4-ton mixer soon. 

Although the area is fertile farmland, 
poultry feeding is heavy and Mr. Breuker 
has found it necessary to go to heavy grain 
producing areas some distance away near 
Richland and Augusta, Mich., to obtain 
part of the grain for the business’ feed re- 
quirements. This is trucked in. 

Deliveries are accomplished with the 
usual Bruce Alan efficiency. A four-ton 
bulk truck, with three compartments, a two- 
ton delivery truck, and a 1)-ton grain 
truck are used for the firm’s hauling. The 
two-ton job is used for regular routes, visit- 
ing each farmer once a week where delivery 
is required. The bulk truck goes on call 
to larger feeders. A flat charge of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds is made for deliveries, re- 
gardless of distance. 

Feed is augered from the mixer into the 
bulk truck. The four-ton size works out 
well, since it is found that two to three tons 
is the average order for the larger feeders. 
The majority of delivered orders go within 
a radius of 10 to 12 miles, but the firm’s 
reputation rapidly is gaining customers from 
distances of as much as 20 miles. 

A “guaranteed annual wage” works out 
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to the best advantage of both the elevator 
and employes, Mr. Breuker feels. Its adop- 
tion also has a large bearing on other firm 
policies, including especially the wide diver- 
sity of activities which help to provide em- 
ployment in what might otherwise be slack 
seasons, 

Each employe is guaranteed a full week’s 
pay every week, with extra hours meaning 
extra pay or equal time off, after 50 hours. 
With this system, workers may put in 20 
hours a day during rush seasons. Then, 
when times are slack, they take the excess 
time off and “go fishing.” Or, if they pre- 
fer, they draw an extra week's pay when- 
ever an extra 50 hours is accumulated. 


To adjust the work in slack seasons so 
as to keep hours evened as much as possible, 
Harvey Breuker has taken on sidelines so 
that he can advertise “everything needed 
on the poultry farm but the lumber and the 
nails.” He provides all types of custom 
spraying work and does custom spreading 
of liquid fertilizer. 


The stock of poultry equipment is kept 
in the basement and there also are water 
pumps, heaters, feeders, brooder houses, 
hog houses, and farm wagons are sold on 
order. On the main floor, there is a dis- 
play of Pittsburgh paints, which Mr. Breu- 
ker has found to be extremely profitable 
items. 


Another money-making group of items is 
glass, copper pipe and fittings, and electric 
fixtures for poultry houses. Glass is cut and 
installed if the customer desires. Bruce 
Alan has one of the most complete lines of 
poultry remedies of any feed store in west- 
ern Michigan, featuring Whitmoyer health 
products. 


It also wholesales ASL vaccines for poul- 
try as well as retailing them, providing vac- 
cination service for hatcheries in the area. 

Much credit for keeping customers satis- 
fied is service given them through two serv- 
icemen. One from Martin’s Feed Mills, New 
Paris, Ind., provides feeding advice while 
Whitmoyer provides the “chicken doctor.” 

The firm started in the small grain seed 
business in 1955, but Mr. Breuker says this 


HUSKY Harvey Breuker, right, 
talks over a formula problem 
with one of his western Michi- 
gan customers. Mr. Breuker en- 
tered the feed business after 
experience as a part-time rab- 

bit raiser. 


department looks quite promising from a 
profit standpoint. Again, self-service helps 
to provide extra-attractive price tags. 


Mr. Breuker carries on a diversified pro- 
gram of advertising and feels it has aided 
greatly in expanding his business rapidly. 
He feels it particularly important to adver- 
tise liberally since his business is relatively 
new and a larger volume means reduction 
of overhead as a part of each dollar of 
sales, 

He share with eight other sponsors a 45- 
minute noon program five days a week from 
WHTC, the Holland radio station. Frequent 
mention of each sponsor is made on the 
program and it is built mostly around local 
humor with appropriate tie-ins for the ad- 


Weather 


Forecast 


Nov. 16-23. A strong move of warm 
wet air from the Gulf of Mexico appears 
this week, pushing rapidly north, along the 
east face of the Rocky mountains. Other 
parts of this warm wet air will reach the 
middle Great Lakes and the Atlantic coast 
from New Jersey to Maine. There will be 
snows turning to rain in much of these 
areas. It remains cold and dry over the up- 
per Mississippi valley and over the northern 
mountain area. The Far West will be varied 
and dry to light rain. 


Nov. 24-30. Warm wet air moves to the 
Atlantic seaboard, with cooler air following 
close after it. There will be strong rains in 
the Southeast and rains or snows over 
New England and the New Jersey-Delmarva 
area. Cold air holds its own over the pla- 
teau states, but largé masses of warmer and 
wetter air are advancing from the Pacific 
coast of Mexico across most of the area west 
of the Rocky mountains. Rains will occur in 
low places and snow on the higher ground. 


Dec. 1-7. Cold dry air advances from 
the Canadian prairie provinces across the 
northern states of the Great Plains. This 
air will be dry at first-but later will mix with 
warmer air and will break into several parts 
with rain and. snow. Another cold air mass 
presses down over the lower Great Lakes 
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until it meets warmer and wetter air over 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York 
states where there will be rain and snow. 
A warm and somewhat dry air mass slowly 
advances from Texas to the Upper Great 
Lakes. 


vertisers. Customers frequently make refer- 
ence to the program, indicating to the feed 
man that it is widely listened to. He feels 
that the noon hour presentation is timed 
best to reach farmers of the area. 

He also runs weekly advertising in the 
weekly Hamilton Press, published four miles 
away, which circulates throughout his near- 
by territory. In this, seasonal items are 
stressed with copy changed often. 

Harvey Breuker’s days in the rabbit busi- 
ness are long since gone, but in the feed 
business his volume has multiplied at a 
rate which would even excite the bunnies. 


Dec. 8-15. Warm air from Texas presses 
to the Great Lakes and irregularly into the 
Ohio Valley, while more warm air from 
Florida moves along the Atlantic coast. 
East of the Mississippi river there will be 
scattered but isolatedly strong rain and snow 
storms. Large movements of cold air ad- 
vance from the northern plains states to 
Colorado, Arizona, and Texas, with snow 
flurries to clearing in many areas. 


The effective use of modern feeds for 
maximum production was the theme of the 
recent livestock school conducted by Ultra- 
Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill., 
Vice President E. L. McKee has reported. 
The 23 students who attended and some of 
their lecturers are shown here. 


Gordon Reiners, head of Ultra-Life’s live- 
stock department, directed the course. His 
aides were Glenn Andrews and Robert 
Drum. Besides the home office curricula, 
sessions have also been held during 1955 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and California. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Phenothiazine-Mineral Mixes for Cattle, by 
George E. Cauthen and James F. Landram, 
Texas Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

In this 10-page mimeographed progress 
report from the Texas station, the authors 
tell that cottonseed meal, ground sorghum 
grain, and molasses will increase the palat- 
ability of mineral mixes containing pheno- 
thiazine. The mixtures tested contained two 
per cent phenothiazine and 40 to 50 per 
cent minerals (salt and phosphorus supple- 
ment). 

It is observed that cattle vary widely in 
their consumption of phenothiazine mixes, 
and a mix that is palatable for one herd 
may not be for another. One of two gen- 
eral mixes is suggested for the Gulf coast 
area or where a phosphorus deficiency exists. 

. 
Photosensitization of Cattle in Texas, by 
O. E. Sperry, R. D. Turk, G. O. Hoffman, 
and F. B. Stroud, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, free. 

Here’s another report from the Lone 
Star station. This eight-page report points 
out that the disease photosensitization is 
known by several local names, “bag” or 
“weed” trouble. The authors report that all 
outbreaks of the disease studied occurred on 


pastures with a high percentage of annual 
grasses and weeds and a low percentage of 
good perennial grasses. Each outbreak stud- 
ied fitted in a definite climatic-plant growth 
cycle. 

Recommendations for the management of 
photosensitized animals are presented in the 
report. These recommendations are based 
on field studies, reports of other station 
workers, and treatment records. 

* 
Stilbestrol and Terramycin in Fattening Ra- 
tions for Yearling Steers, by P. T. Marion, 
C. E. Fisher, and J. H. Jones, Texas Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, free. 

Feeding trials were conducted at the Tex- 
as station in 1954-55 to determine the ef- 
fects of different levels of diethylstilbestrol 
and Terramycin on the performance and 
carcass quality of long yearling steers. These 
additives were fed with high roughage-low 
grain rations. 

The authors report that steers fed a high 
roughage ration with 10 mg. stilbestrol per 
head daily in feeding periods of 100 and 
140 days made higher gains and produced 
more carcass weight than steers not fed the 
hormone. Steers fed 150 mg. Terramycin 
made higher gains on less feed than steers 
fed 75 mg. or no Terramycin. The five- 
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page mimeographed progress report also 
covers dressing per cent and carcass grades 
for steers fed Terramycin or stilbestrol. 

* * 
Official Reports, no charge. Write agencies 
directly: 

Delaware — Quarterly bulletin of state 
board of agriculture, January-June, 1955. 
State Laboratory, Dover. 

Tennessee — 67th annual report of the 
Tennessee agricultural experiment station, 
1954. Tennessee Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville. 


Claim Whole Cottonseed 


Excellent Animal Feed 


Whole cottonseed can provide a substi- 
tute for cottonseed meal as livestock feed. 
That’s the opinion of Al Lane, University 
of Arizona extension livestock specialist. 

Mr. Lane declared that whole cottonseed 
has a higher percentage of total feed value 
than any other common feed and in lim- 
ited amounts adds high-energy fat to a ra- 
tion. Whole cottonseed is best used in ra- 
tions low in energy and protein, he said. 

‘Comparing cottonseed meal and whole 
cottonseed, Mr. Lane pointed out that 
pound for pound meal contains twice as 
much digestible protein as whole cotton- 
seed, although whole cottonseed is an ex- 
cellent protein source. 


@ MORRISON & QUIRK, Hastings, Neb., 
has purchased four new Jacobson hammer 
mills. 


WE’VE DONE 
Originality of Percy Kent 
_ design insures that it is your 


_ bag the buyer sees first in a 
dealer display, your product 
that is noticed, remembered, 


purchased. 


Here—again—is a good rea- 
son for our present increased 
and increasing business vol- 
ume with feed, flour .and 
other manufacturers. 


* HUMBOLDT 9800 


“COTTONS. 


CALL 
. KANSAS CITY 


ee, 
: 


e 


BURLAPS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 
KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Brown 


refused to sink 


Keep rowing or I'll toss you all overboard!” 


The threat came from a redhead in corset and 
bloomers, with a Colt .45 lashed to her waist. And as 


the lifeboat marked S.S. Titanic lurched into the 


waves, she rowed too, rowed until her hands bled. 


Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come a long way 
to take charge of that crowded lifeboat. Once penni- 
less, she now had millions. Once semi-illiterate, she 
now knew five languages. Once spurned by Denver 
society, she now hobnobbed with nobility. 


But, as she said, ““You can’t wear the social regis- 
ter for water wings.” Her $60,000 chinchilla cloak 
covered three children; her other outer garments she 
had given to elderly women. She swore, threatened, 
sang grand opera, joked—and she kept her boatload 
of wretched survivors going till rescue came. 


Asked how she’d done it, she replied, “Typical 
Brown luck. I’m unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. It 
was pluck. And Americans have always had plenty of 
that smiling, hardy courage. When you come to think 
of it, that’s one reason why our country’s Savings 
Bonds rank among the world’s finest investments. 


For 160 million determined Americans stand be- 
hind those Bonds. 


The surest way to protect your own security—and 
the nation’s——-is through United States Savings 
Bonds. Invest in them regularly—and hold on to them. 


* * * 


Published as a 
Public Service by 
EDITORIAL SERVICE CO. 


Safe as America— 


Us. Savings Bonds 
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Feed Survey 


College Experts Look Ahead 


@ A significant increase in the fall pig 
crop, a sharp increase in chickens to 
be raised for flock replacement, mod- 
erate increases in turkeys and broilers, 
a small increase in milk production, 
and little change in beef cattle produ- 
tion are indicated for the 1955-56 


feeding year, according to the feed 
survey committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. 
Total feed use, estimated at more 
than 130 million tons for 1955-56, is 
well within the available supply. Near- 
record production of feed grain crops 


why the new Schutte 
INSTANT-SCREEN-CHANGE HAMMER MILL 
gives you the most mill for the money 


Its a fact! More is promised for 
more has been provided in this 
NEW Schutte Hammer Mill. Fea- 
ture by feature, it is superior at 
every point of comparison: 

e Screens are changed with record- 
breaking speed while the mill is 
running. Cover remains closed. 
There is no exposure to whirling 
hammers. 

® Long cutting life and low ham- 
mer cost are assured with 
Schutte Pat. Adjustable Ham- 
mers. 


® Clean-sweep suction is variable 
to provide the proper air flow for 


most efficient grinding. 


e Highly serviceable simplicity 
eliminates lost production. All 
parts are quickly accessible with- 
out disturbing feed arrange- 
ments. 


@ Unmatched ruggedness and 
stamina are underwritten with 
special heavy steel construction 
welded at every stress point. 


Detailed information about 
this all-new line of Schutte 
Hammer Mills is promptly 
available without obligation. 
Why not write for new Bul- j= 
letin 1153-S today? 


SCHUTTE prurverizer company 


Manvfacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 CLYDE AVE. ° 
12 


BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 


during 1955, coupled with large carry- 
overs, has resulted in supplies of feed 
grains and low-protein concentrates 22 
per cent greater than indicated usage. 
The available supply of high-protein 
feeds appears to be in near-balance 
with anticipated use. 

For three years, drought conditions 
in wide areas of the country have ai- 
fected the normal feed supply-use pic- 
ture. However, the drought appears 
to have abated somewhat. Narrowing 
margins above feed cost will likely 
be reflected in an increased use of feed 
grains. Estimates of feeds to be fed 
are based upon the anticipated disap- 
pearance of harvested supplies and do 
not include gleanings and salvaged 
products which also are omitted from 
estimated supplies. 

Swine: The 1955 fall pig crop is 
estimated to be 41 million head, which 
is 11.5 per cent more than the pig crop 
of the preceding fall (1954). 

It is estimated that 61,058,000 pigs 
will be produced in the spring of 1956, 
which is approximately one per cent 
more than was produced in the spring 
of 1955 (60,453,000). 

It is expected that the average 
slaughter weight of all hogs marketed 
in the 1955-56 feeding year will be 
239 pounds, which is the same as in 
1954-55. 

Poultry: The nation’s laying flocks 
will be somewhat smaller during the 
1955-56 feeding year. There will be 
a sharp increase in the number of 
chickens raised for fock replacements 
and a moderate increase in the num- 
bers of both broilers and turkeys 
raised. 

The average number of layers for 
the period Oct. 1, 1955, to Sept. 30, 
1956, will be close to 351,500,000 
birds, a decrease of 1.5 per cent from 
last year. Numbers of layers will aver- 
age three per cent below last year 
during the first half of the period but 
will gradually approach last year’s 
population late in the feeding year. 

The number of chickens raised in 
1956, exclusive of commercial broilers, 
is expected to total 600,000,000, an 
increase of approximately 14 per cent 
from 1955. 

Commercial broiler production in 
1956 is expected to be 1,191,000,000, 
a six per cent increase over 1955. 

The number of turkeys raised in. 
1956 is expected to increase approxi- 
mately five per cent over 1955 for a 
total of 66,200,000 birds. Of these, 
it is estimated that 30 per cent will be 
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marketed at lighter weights and 70 
per cent will be marketed as heavy 
birds. Breeding turkeys will approxi- 
mate 3,600,000 birds, an increase of 
five per cent over 1955. 


Dairy Cattle: The number of cows 
to be milked in 1956 is expected to be 
22,200,000, an increase of slightly less 
than one per cent as compared with 
1955. The number of heifers to be 
raised for replacements is estimated to 
show a small increase over 1955. 

Total milk production of 126 billion 
pounds should result from prospects 
for more cows being milked and in- 
creased milk production per cow. 


Roughage is plentiful in most sec- 
tions and the quality is higher than for 
the previous year. Concentrates are 
available at more favorable price ra- 
tios. It is estimated that feeding rates 
will be 1,740 pounds per cow, an in- 
crease of 40 pounds over 1955. 


Beef Cattle: There are indications 
beef cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1956, 
will be about the same as they were 
a year earlier. As a result of generally 
improved range conditions and the 
large supply of feed, total numbers 
have remained fairly constant but 


there has been some shift in numbers 
between classes. 


Greater use of pasture and harvest- 
ed roughages, coupled with a cor- 
responding reduction in the use of 
concentrates, reflects an attempt by 
producers to keep production costs in 
line with live cattle prices. Moreover, 
the application of new findings in the 
field of nutrition plus greater emphasis 
on selecting fast gaining breeding cat- 
tle will result in requirements of less 
concentrated feed per unit of gain. 


Sheep and Lambs: Indications are 
that improvement in range feed con- 
ditions together with a continuing 
trend toward the establishment and 
enlargement of farm flocks will lead to 
an increase in total sheep numbers. 
Although ewe lambs kept for replace- 
ment are expected to increase in num- 
bers, the numbers of lambs on feed 
are expected to decline slightly. 

Horses and Mules: A continued re- 
duction in horse and mule numbers 
of eight per cent is expected for the 
1955-56 year. The numbers of draft 
work stock, both horses and mules, 
will probably show a greater decline, 


(Concluded on page 116) 
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absorbs as much as ¢ times 
Mnore than other material 
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The KEY to Your 


“PROFIT DOOR” is 


ILOT BRAN 


OYSTER SHELL 


Our hard-hitting, year-in-and-year-out National 
Advertising — on more than 70 oustanding 
Radio Stations and in practically all leading 
Farm & Poultry Journals, means quick turnover 


and steady profits when you push PILOT BRAND! 


Every day poultry raisers everywhere are finding 
that PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is the perfect 
eggshell material to definitely help them get: 

(1) More eggs; (2) Eggs with harder, 
less breakable shells; (3) Higher quality eggs. 


To open your Profit Door, the Key is to stock — 
display — and push dependable PILOT BRAND. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR — OR WRITE US 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Since 1918, we have built our 
reputation on top quality 
blackstrap feeding 

molasses and service-plus. 
Today, more than ever 
before ... with 
strategically-located 
distributing terminals 
from the Gulf to 
Canada, from coast to 
coast... we can offer 
the utmost in prompt 
delivery and shipping 
economy. Phone, 

wire or write us for 
delivered prices in 
tank trucks or 

tank cars. 


NATIONAL MoLaAsses CoMPANY 


f Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Test ‘Atomic’ Sawdust as 


Possible Feed for Cows 


Irradiated sawdust is being tested as feed 
for cows at Oregon State College, the 
school has reported. Agricultural Chemist 
Dr. L. F. Remmert of the college is con- 
ducting the experiments. 

Sawdust is approximately 60 per cent car- 
bohydrate — most of. it in the indigestible 
form of cellulose or crude fiber, Dr. Remm- 
ert said. By bombarding the cellulose with 
atomic rays, the scientists hope to split the 
carbohydrate into smaller units, which ru- 
men fluids could dissolve. 

Subjecting the sawdust to both high- 
level gamma ray and beta ray irradiations, 
the researchers found that rumen fluids 
were able to dissolve one-fourth to one- 
third of the gamma treated carbohydrates 
and two-thirds of beta treated carbohy- 
drates. All digestive tests were conducted 
with an artificial rumen. 

Although the sawdust does not become 
radioactive, toxicity of the treated material 
will have to be determined. Dr. Remmert 
does not expect sawdust to be used com- 
mercially as feed for some time because of 
the high cost of processing. 


Holland Provides a Good 
U. S. Farm Market 


Although famed for its exports of live- 
stock and horticultural specialties, the Neth- 
erlandg last year took eight per cent of the 
United States total agricultural exports and 
ranked as our fifth largest market, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. United 
States products provided more than 20 per 
cent of all Dutch agricultural imports. 


The Netherlands has 10 million persons, 
who consume the larger share of their 
country’s yearly farm imports. Department 
officals noted that transit trade or process- 
ing and re-export of agricultural raw ma- 
terials also account for a considerable share. 

United States articles of which the Neth- 
erlands is a deficit producer are grains, fats, 
oils, and tobacco, USDA said. The Dutch 
must import all its cotton and citrus fruit 
and its exports of dairy products, eggs and 
meats, are to some extent produced with the 
aid of imported feed ingredients. 


Dutch agriculture predominates in live- 
stock production, USDA reported, and al- 
though the rich grasslands of the country 
are the basis of this livestock industry, im- 
ported feed contributes significantly to the 
feed supply. - 


Intensification of industry since World 
War II has produced a decline in Dutch ex- 
ports of agricultural products while indus- 
trial exports increased. Because of this in- 
dustrialization, Dutch exports to the United 
States were 2.6 times less than its imports 
from the United States in 1954. 

HART JOINS LEDERLE 

Glen Hart has joined Lederle Labora- 
tories division of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York City, as a veterinary represen- 
tative, Lederle has announced. Formerly an 
extension poultryman at South Dakota State 
College, Mr. Hart now will headquarter 
at Milwaukee. 
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some such program is going to be introduced in congress next 
year, regardless of what the administration recommends. With 
both parties out to woo the farmer, they point out, the odds 
favor passage of such legislation. With that being the case, these 
Republicans argue, it would be better for the administration to 
propose the program and get the credit. 


MORE PAY, MORE COMPETITION? 

It’s too early. to tell yet, but when members of congress voted 
themselves a pay raise this year, they may have made it tougher 
to get re-elected. They now get $22,500 instead of the old 
$12,500 salary plus a $2,500 expense allowance. 

The salary hike unquestionably makes a seat in congress more 
attractive, and some members have been wondering whether it 
will bring out more candidates than usual. They cite case after 
case of men highly qualified for the house or senate, but who 
have refused to run because they couldn't afford to leave a better 
paying job in private life. 

Still being repeated is the story about the house member who, 
at the time the pay raise was being considered, said he couldn't 
vote for it. His reason: “I don’t know whether my successor 
would be worth it.” 


WHEAT PENALTY PROVISION DISLIKED 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson will make a strong recommen- 
dation next year that congress repeal a law under which wheat 
farmers who grow wheat only for use on their own farms are 
penalized for exceeding their acreage allotment. 


He considers the law unfair and is distressed by the number 
of court cases growing out of it. Some farmers have refused to 
pay the penalties and have let the matter go to court even 
though the actual amount involved is not large. Their feeling is 
that since they use their wheat as livestock feed and do not try 
to sell any, the government has no business telling them how 
much they can grow. 

Mr. Benson asked once before for repeal of the law, but 
congress took no action. He feels more strongly about it now. 


UP, UP, UP 

How much red meat the American people will be consuming 
come 1962 is an interesting matter for speculation. It has a 
direct bearing not only on livestock production, but also on the 
amount of livestock feed required. 


Early this year Dr. B. T. Shaw, chief of the agricultural re- 
search service, made some estimates before a congressional com- 
mittee. He said that if per capita red meat consumption in 1962 
was 151 pounds, which was the average for 1952, 1953, and 
1954, the nation’s increased population would require about 27 
billion pounds of red meat. That would be roughly 10 per cent 
more than was consumed in 1954. 


To provide for that 10 per cent increase in cosumption, he 
said, 3'4 million more head of cattle, nine million more hogs, 
and two million more sheep would be required. What's more, 
he added, it would take 20 million more acres than were needed 
in 1953 to supply feed for the additional livestock. 


Dr. Shaw then made some other estimates, this time assuming 
per capita red meat consumption in 1962 at 156 pounds, the 
actual consumption figure for 1954. If that were the case, he said, 
there would be a need for seven million more cattle, 10 million 
more hogs, and three million more sheep. The acreage needed 
for feed would then be 35 million acres more than in 1953. 

The interesting point is that the latest unofficial estimate on 
red meat consumption for this year is 160 pounds per capita, a 


figure significantly higher than either of those on which Dr. 
Shaw based his predictions early this year. 


THE EDITED VERSION 

The Congressional Record, thought by many to be an exact ac- 
count of what transpires during a session of either the house or 
senate, is not quite that. Every member of congress has the priv- 
ilege of editing his remarks, which means that what a member 


said on the floor is not necessarily what appears the. next day in 
the Record. 
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but there will be less decline in horses 
kept for recreational use. 


Other Animals: This report includes 
an estimate of feed use by miscellane- 
ous livestock and poultry in cities 
and towns and unreported animals on 
farms. This grouping includes fur- 
bearing animals, goats, rabbits, dogs, 
cats, etc. The feed use of these animals 
is estimated to be nearly four million 
tons. 


Supplies of grains, ingredients, and 


byproducts available for feed in the 
United States during 1955-56 are at 
record high levels, both in total and 
per animal unit of the prospective live- 
stock population. The plentiful sup- 
plies are the result of large carryovers 
of grains, particularly corn, added to 
the near-record production of the 
1955 crop season. 

After allowing for non-feed uses 
and reasonable end-of-year stocks, total 
supplies for feed this year amount to 
154 million tons, compared with 116 
million tons actually fed during 1954- 


55. High-protein feeds available for 
livestock feeding this year exceed last 
year's usage by only three per cent, 
but grains and other low-protein in- 
gredients surpass 1954-55 use by 
nearly 40 per cent. 

Stocks of corn continued to accumu- 
late during the past year and on Oct. 
1, 1955, amounted to more than one 
billion bushels. The 1955 crop for 
grain was moderately large, so that 
production and stocks in total rose to 
3.8 billion bushels. The 1955 oat crop 
was a record both in size and quality. 
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Assisting the Dairyman 


It’s the Feed Man’s Responsibility 


@ The feed dealer can be an essential part 
of a good feeding program. The word es 
sential is used here in the same way that 
we refer to protein, energy, or minerals as 
being essential parts of a good feeding pro- 
gram. Protein or any other nutrient is used 
until a substitute or replacement is found 
that does the job better. Likewise,’ the feed 
dealer will remain an essential part of the 
feeding program until the feeder finds some- 
thing better. 

Therefore, each feed dealer must offer 
services to the farmer that he cannot afford 
to be without and that he cannot get 
cheaper some place else. Good, sound ad- 
vice about his feeding program will pay 
the biggest dividends in the long run. 
Helping him to feed correctly and at the 
same time most economically will insure the 
feed dealer an essential part in dairy feeding 
programs in the future. 

The dairyman will try new feeds, new 
minerals, and drugs. But before he contin- 
ues to use them, he will need to see results 
in his own herd. Likewise, he will try new 
feed dealers and their advice but it, too, 
will have to produce good results in the 
dairyman’s herd. Those of us in the col- 
leges are not “anti” or against miracle feeds 
just to be different. But we do believe that 
many good farmers and many good feed 
dealers are being taken in by fancy un- 
proven claims. Feeds that supposedly cure 
mastitis, brucellosis, ketosis, etc., are being 
sold and tried daily. Many of the claims 
have been disproved by controlled research 
and others are so absurd that common sense 
and little thought should make it obvious 
that a recommendation of them is not the 
sound advice that will continue to make the 
feed dealer an essential part of a good feed- 
ing program. 

Each cow in the herd is an independent 
unit and each cow should be a profitable 


ASSISTING THE DAIRYMAN IS THE 


By DR. JAMES CROWLEY 


University of Wisconsin 


unit. However, only 10 to 15 per cent of 
the dairymen keep records on individual 
cows. Most of them know whether the herd 
is making money or not but most of them 
do not know if some cows are actually de- 
creasing the overall herd profit. 

The following data illustrate the need for 
high production. 


I feel sure that there are many cows that 
will respond to additional feed in exactly 
the same way that the table here indicates. 
However, we cannot assure the dairymen 
of this kind of response because feed is not 
the only factor that can limit production. 
Diseases, poor breeding, or management 
will make any feeding program a poor one. 

Here again level of production is the 
main thing to consider. The cost of feed is 
going to make some difference but if level 


Production Per Cow 


5,000 pounds milk — 200 pounds fat 
7,000 pounds milk — 280 pounds fat 
9,000 pounds milk — 360 pounds fat 


Value of Income Over 
Feed Cost Milk Feed Cost 
3175 $ 40 
245 93 
eee 165 315 140 


The above data show that $30 increase in 
feed cost returned $100 more milk. The 
reason for this is that the 5,000-pound cow 
and the 9,000-pound cow both have the 
same overhead or maintenance cost. The 
5,000-pound cow is converting about 20 
per cent of her feed to milk while the 9,000- 
pound cow is converting about 30 per cent 
of her feed into milk. 


Dairy Farmers 


. need the expert assistance of 
conscientious feed merchants in plan- 
ning their nutrition programs and their 
general management procedures, the 
writer said in addressing five October 
meetings held by the Central Retail 
Feed association. 

A longtime friend of Badger state 
dairymen, Dr. Crowley offers advice 
here which applies equally to feed 
merchants across all the dairy areas. 


James Crowley 


FEED MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


U. of Wisconsin 


The conscientious feed merchant can play a 
highly important role in assisting dairymen to im- 
prove their feeding and management programs, there- 
by improving at the same time their net profits. 

Crowley outlines why high-producing cows are 
far more profitable and cites figures to back up 


and income over feed costs for high producers, 
medium producers, and animals which probably should 


be culled. 


Effective use of home-grown roughages is 
important to dairy farm profits and feed men should 
be in a position to supply the needed concentrates. 
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of production is low the feed cost for each 
pound of milk is going to be high regard- 
less of what feeds are used. 


Feed Cost 
for 
Production 100 Pounds 
Per Cow Feed Cost of Milk 
5,000 pounds $135 $2.70 
7,000 pounds 152 247 
9,000 pounds 165 1.83 


Many of you have been confronted with 
the argument that good feeding results in 
more production, and for the present at 
least, the sound argument is given that 
more milk is not needed. Unfortunately the 
erroneous argument is also given that more 
efficiency is not needed. If less milk is need- 
ed then we should get it with fewer cows 
and not inefficient cows. 

We must concentrate on feeding the 
high-producing cow. At the same time, we 
must take full advantage of the ability of 
the cow to convert products that are not 
usable as human food into highly prized 
human foods. The major part of the cow's 
ration will have to be the roughage feeds 
available to each dairyman. Concentrates 
and their feeding must be carefully adapted 
to supplement the roughages fed. Since the 
roughage will vary from farm to farm no 
one concentrate mixture will properly sup- 
plement all roughages. 

This does not mean that we need an end- 
less number of different concentrate mix- 
tures. But it does call for some cooperation 
between the dairyman and the feed dealer 
to work out the kind of concentrate needed 
on that farm. 

The requirements for a 1,300-pound cow 
giving 50 pounds of four per cent milk are 
shown on the next page. 

What should the concentrate supply? 

1) Energy — all high-producing cows 
need more energy (T.D.N.) than they get 
from the roughage. The concentrates fed to 
dairy cows must be high in T.D.N. and 
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Production Income Over Number of Cows 

Per Cow Feed Cost to Return $4,000 Milk Produced 
5,000 pounds $ 40 100 500,000’ pounds 
7,000 pounds 93 43 301,000 pounds 
9,000 pounds 140 30 270,000 pounds 


thus low in fiber. The addition of ground 
hay, corn cobs, oat hulls, or other high 
fiber feeds should be discouraged. 

2) Protein — it is obvious from the 
above table that the protein level of the 
concentrate ration must be adapted to the 
protein level of the roughage. 

3) Minerals — 

Phosphorus — supplementation is desir- 
able and recommended in all dairy concen- 
trates. If 20 to 25 per cent of the concen- 
trate is high-protein oil meals or bran, it 
will contain enough phosphorus. 

Calcium — roughages are high in cal- 
cium. Phosphorus supplements also supply 
calcium. There is no need for additional 
calcium in most rations. 

Salt — salt is essential. The normal prac- 
tice of adding one per cent salt to concen- 
trates and supplying additional salt free 
choice is recommended. 

Trace minerals — our knowledge of the 


role of trace minerals is meager. General use 
of iodine is accepted. Cobalt is known to be 
deficient in some, [sections]. I believe it is 
good advice to the dairyman to include trace 
minerals in the ration. One source of trace 
minerals is sufficient. That is the use of a 
protein balancer that contains trace minerals 
will supply adequate trace minerals, likewise 
trace mineralized salt will supply trace min- 
erals. Excessive amounts of trace minerals 
should be avoided. Not only because of the 
cost but some of them are actually harmful. 

The feed dealer’s role in good dairy 
feeding — 

1) Offer a feeding program to insure full 
use of the home-grown roughages. 

2) Work out a plan with each dairyman 
to use his home-grown grains to best meet 
the needs of his herd. 

3) Supply proper concentrates and other 
supplements to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual dairyman’s herd. 


Indirect services of the feed man — 

1) Improved herd management — test- 
ing, disease control, proper milking. 

2) Breeding better cattle. 

3) Growing better roughages. 

4) Harvesting and storing better rough- 
ages. 


Whitmoyer’s Gardner 


New Sales Representative 


Naming of Kennard Gardner as a sales 
and service representative has been an- 
nounced by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. Mr. Gardner has been as- 
signed northeastern Pennsylvania and the 
adjoining areas of New York and New Jer- 
sey as his territory. 

The new appointee was with the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture prior to 
joining Whitmoyer. He operated a navy 
poultry farm project in Brazil while in serv- 
ice during World War II. 

@ MARTIN KUHR SR., Blair, Neb., 
held an anniversary party recently recog 
nizing the completion of 25 years in 
business for his Blair Feed Mill. 


Required 


Supplied by — 
39 Pounds 
Alfalfa 


33 Pounds 
Alfalfa 


20 Pounds Alfalfa 
40 Pounds 
Corn Silage 


33 Pounds 
Average Mix Hay 


T.D.N. 26.0 pounds 19.5 pounds 17.5 pounds 17.6 pounds 16.0 pounds 
Digestible protein 3.0 pounds 3.9 pounds 3.3. pounds 2.4 pounds 1.6 pounds 
Phosphorus 48.0 grams 35.0 grams 30.0 grams 34.0 grams 30.0 grams 


You'll know 
because of research! 


Constant research in nutrient value of feed supplements 
continues to prove, with new facts, that feed formulas 
containing cottonseed meal are tops in Performance and 
Profits for manufacturers, dealers and feeders. 


It will pay you to add cottonseed meal to your feed 


mixture. 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED | 


618 Wilson Building 


_AN OLD FRIEND... 
(ar 


tops — 


and accuracy. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 
show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include 
feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 
Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 


1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 


3) 

to deal with us. 
4) We can give you rapid service. 
5) 


We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed Bag | 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Another Goshen Member 
Of Chase Bag Staff Dies 


A. J. Rogers, Goshen, Ind., branch super- 
intendent for Chase Bag Co., Chicago, died 
after a brief illness on Oct. 20. Mr. Rogers’ 
death followed by only a few weeks that of 
J. D. Cramer, Goshen branch manager. 

The pair had served together for three 
decades. Mr. Rogers, who was 64, was 
planning to retire Dec. 31 and had already 
assumed some advisory duties. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted at Goshen Oct. 23. 


Slate Fourth Egg Month 
To Run During January 


One of the biggest and most successful 
promotions of the Poultry & Egg National 
board, January “egg month,” is scheduled 
to begin the first of next year, General Man- 
ager James M. Gwin has announced. This 
will be the fourth consecutive year in which 
a January campaign has been carried on to 
spur the sale and consumption of eggs. 

Magazine, newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision promotion ventures are included in 
plans for the egg event. Trade associations 
in the retail food and restaurant fields have 
pledged their support to the PENB cam- 
paign. 

@ FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR, Brad- 
ford, Iowa, has purchased a new Bryant 
hammer mill. 


\ (STEAM ROLLED) 


\ For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \ 
Y oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. } 


Tower Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Rolled) 
Ace Brand rou. Oats 


Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal 


Falcon Brand Pulverized 
White Oats 

Standard Brand Pulverized 
Whi 


\y Dairy. Brand ‘Coarse Ground 
\j 
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ERUEN’S ACE BRAND 
y ROLLED OATS 


\/ MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES Ny 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


Star Brand Pulverized 
Mixed Feed Oats 

Energee Pulverized Oats 

Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 

Eagle Brand Steam Crimped 


Oats 
Oat Feed (when available) 
Steam Rolled Whole Barley 
Ground Barley 
Pearled Barley Flakes 
Pearled Barley Flakes (Max. \ 
214% fiber) (steam rolled) ‘ 
Glenwood Pearled Barley 
Star Cracked Pearled Barley 
Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 
Steel Cut Durum Wheat 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


x 


STEINLITE ORDER 


Fifty Steinlite moisture testers were 
shipped to Georgia in a single consignment 
recently, Seedburo Equipment Co., Chica- 
go, has reported. President Rex Yocum said 
the shipment went to a central distributing 
point, from which testers were dispatched 
over a three-state area. 


Chase Brother Duo Serves 
101 Years With Bag Firm 


John G. Forsyth and William A. Forsyth, 
brothers, currently have completed a com- 
bined total of 101 years of service with 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, the firm has dis- 
closed. John is a Chase staff member at 
Reidsville, N. C., while Bill serves at Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. 

Festivities honoring John Forsyth’s 50th 
anniversary with Chase were scheduled for 
Nov. 3 at Reidsville. William Forsyth was 
slated to be an honored guest. 


Occident, Tone Retailers 
Convene at Minneapolis 


Six states were represented by retailers 
of Occident and Tone brand feeds who at- 
tended a recent Minneapolis conference 
sponsored by King Midas Feed Mills. In 
all, the registration totaled 70. 

Speakers included General Manager Frank 
Heffelfinger II, Sales Manager Dick Lindell, 
and Nutritionist Myron Carpenter. 


Vitamin E. 


+ 


eat more.. 


New Garry Oat Variety Is 
Endorsed by Cornell 


Cornell University has recommended Gar- 
ry, a new oat variety, as a replacement for 
Mohawk and Clinton varieties in New York 
State. Developed in Canada, Garry yielded 
31 per cent more than Mohawk and Clin- 
ton in three-year tests by Cornell. 

A. A. Johnson, Cornell plant breeder, 
said that the new Garry oat is rust resistant 
by nature. He pointed out that leaf and 
stem rust “has caught up” with Mohawk 
and Clinton. 

Also recommended were the DuPuits and 
Narrangasett alfalfa varieties, which have 
been projected for use on up to 50 per cent 
of the new alfalfa plantings next year. Mr. 
Johnson said these varieties will be planted 
separately on 125,000 acres and are ex- 
pected to increase the hay yield by 15 to 
20 per cent. 


@ PHILIP KIRCHGESTNER, Wallowa, 
Ore., has reopened the local feed mill, 


which had been idle for three years. 


SQUIBB AWARD 
Drs. Elizabeth Hasen and Rachel Brown 
of New York state have been awarded the 
first $5,000 chemotherapy recognition of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City. The 4 
pair was honored for its discovery of nu- 
statin, an antifungal antibiotic. 


HAS SUPER STABILITY 


¢ Marcol B-75 blends easily even at extreme 
temperatures. 


¢ Pours, handles and mixes like water. t 
Marcol B-75 ends the dust problem. 


Marcol B-75 improves taste in feed... 
makes feed more palatable... animals 
. fatten quicker. 


¢ No Extra Labor or equipment costs necessary 
when using Marcol B-75 


Plus Feature — Marcol B-75 contains 


Write for Free Sample 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


* FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Tell Cheese, Canned Milk 
Output Up for World 


While world factory production of cheese 
and canned milk was up for the second 
quarter of 1955 from the same quarter last 
year, output of butter and dried milk was 
down in the major producing countries, ac- 
cording to a recent Department of Agricul- 
ture report. 

The report points out that milk produc- 
tion in many Western European countries 
was hampered by weather in this quarter. 
Production in the United States held at the 
1954 second quarter level. Cheese produc- 
tion declined in Norway, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, while in the United 
States, little change was noted. 


Output of canned milk increased in the 
Netherlands and the United States, drop- 
ping in Australia and Canada. Meanwhile, 
dried milk production dropped for the sec- 
ond quarter in 1955 to just below the out- 
put for the 1954 period. 


Vigofac Increases Gains 
22 Per Cent, Is Report 


Baby pigs fed Vigofac, its fermentation 
product, had 22.8 per cent greater gains 
than did control animals in tests at the 
University of Minnesota, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has reported. The drug 
manufacturer cited a presentation by Dr. 
L. E. Hanson at the recent university swine 
feeders day. 


"Perk -Up Picky Appetites 
For hed Weather Feeds” 


‘ 


Livestock love that ripe-apple flavor of 


RAY EWING All-Purpose FLAVOR and the 
Free-Choice Favorite From Coast-To-Coast 


Ray Ewing ANIMOL 
(anise-molasses aroma) 
Company ————~ 


Pesodene 5, Colifernte, 


Phone PYromid 1-2195 


Dr. Hanson stated, “As an average for 
both trials, the increase in daily gain from 
the addition of dried whey was 17.5 per 
cent, from fish solubles 14 per cent, and 
from the fermentation product (Vigofac) 
22.8 per cent.” 

Dr. Hanson added that the optimum 
growth gains came when Vigofac was com- 
bined with whey. 

For full information on the Minnesota 
tests and on Vigofac, circle Reader Service 
No. 4. 


Paper Firm Markets New 
Anti-Ketosis Product 


Development of Maracarb NC, an ex- 
perimental ketosis preventative product, has 
been announced by Marathon Corp., Roths- 
child, Wis., a major producer of paper 
products. The firm's dairy feed additive in- 
corporates sodium and calcium salts of lig- 
nosulfonic and wood sugar acids. 

It is a byproduct of the process in which 
spent sulfite liquors are treated. Other pa- 
per manufacturers produce torula yeast from 
spent sulfite liquors. 

For progress data on the new Marathon 
development, circle Reader Service No. 5. 


@ DESHLER GRAIN & FEED CO., 
Deshler, Neb. is constructing a 24-by-40- 
foot addition to its plant. 


@ EARL WINN, Adrian, Ore., is con- 


structing all-steel storage facilities for 30,000 
bushels at Adrian Feed Store. 


BREWERS GRAINS 


GRINDING BARLEY 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
+1 MALT SPROUTS 
#2 SPROUTS 

MALT HULL FEED 


OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 
FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


confidence. 


COMBINING THE OLD 
WITH THE NEW 


In over 70 years you learn a lot about the most 
efficient solution to problems such as combining 


the old with the new. 


No matter what your problem, write us in 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Farmers Co-op Elevator Co. 
Boxholm, Iowa 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Average Net Per Cent 


Wisconsin Survey Studies Cost Factors 


@ The average net profit of some of 
Wisconsin’s busiest retail feed com- 
panies is only 2.15 per cent, according 
to Carl J. Basten, president of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed association. Mr. Bas- 
ten, who operates a feed and farm 
‘supply business at New Franken in 
the northeastern section of the Badg- 
er state, conducted a survey among 
present and former directors of the 
Central association to learn pertinent 
facts about the present status of feed 
retailing. 

Here are some of the facts his sur- 
vey obtained: 


CARL J. BASTEN 


Average volume of business per em- 
ploye, including owner, was $54,000. 

Average gross profit of each of the 
firms reporting was 14.75 per cent. 

Building depreciation averaged 0.6 
per cent per year. 

Depreciation on machinery, trucks, 
company-owned automobiles, and oth- 
er equipment averaged one per cent. 

Labor, excluding the owner’s com- 
pensation, averaged out as five per 
cent of the total sales income. 

Real estate taxes were 0.2 per cent, 
on the average. 


Repairs and maintenance of ma- 
chinery and buildings averaged 0.3 
per cent. 


The expense of operating trucks and 
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automobiles averaged 0.9 per cent. 


The average company reporting 
spent only 0.3 per cent for advertising. 

Power charges, heat, and light came 
to one per cent. 

Insurance premiums took 0.8 per 
cent of operating expenses. 

So-called “miscellaneous” items — 
including telephone, postage, social 
security — took 0.5 per cent, on the 
average. 


Thus, Mr. Basten computed the av- 
erage operating costs of the retail 
businesses which reported at 10.6 per 
cent. With the average gross profit 
computed at 14.75 per cent and op- 
erating expenses of 10.6, the individual 
businesses averaged only 4.15 per cent 
gross profit. 

The owners’ salaries averaged an 
even two per cent, with the net figure 
averaging out at 2.15 per cent. 


@ JANESVILLE MASTER FEED MILL, 
Janesville, Wis., has been incorporated by 
J. A. Moran, George Huck, and Wilbert 
Thomson. 
NEAR'S NEW NAME 

The Binghamton, N. Y., concern former- 
ly known as Near’s Food Co. is now simply 
Near’s, Inc., President P. C. VanDerKar 
has announced. No changes other than the 
firm name are contemplated, he said. 


Write for FREE 
Val-A Co. catalog 


Hundreds of essential agricultural 
supplies — poultry equipment, in- 
secticides, remedies. SPECIAL 
among these items is Tehr-Greeze 
Fabric Cement . . . makes patch- 
ing & repair 
_ work easy. 


Write today 
— no obli- 


700 W. ROOT ST. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


VAL-A Company 


@ DALTON MILL CO., Dalton, Wis., 
has purchased a new Bryant sheller. 
ST. REGIS SALES 

Compared to the first nine months of 
1954, sales and earnings of St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City, for the same period 
this year reached new peak levels, the firm 
has reported. Sales for the 1955 period 
reached nearly 180 million dollars. Sales for 
the nine months in 1954 were slightly more 
than 149 million dollars. 


MINERAL/IZE | 
with 


MINERAL 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with FRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, ''so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 


Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


mam 


COMCEMTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals . . . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-M 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


FOUNDATION 


Top Baciferm Salesmen 


Here are the two top salesmen in an 
antibiotic sales contest sponsored recently 
by the animal nutrition department of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 
Holding their awards are Bill Kieser Jr. of 
Chicago and Keith Shryock of Kansas City. 


ARCHER DIVIDEND 
The quarterly dividend which Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, will pay 
to its stockholders Dec. 1 is the 97th such 
payment without interruption. The payment 
will be to stockholders of common shares 
on record as of Nov. 16. 


Feeds, Screenings, 


BREWERY and Malt By-Products 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Grain Exchange 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1-2600 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 
Hubinger (Keokuk) 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Agents f 
Pacific Co., Ltd. 


CANE FEEDING 
MOLASSES 


Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Consolidated Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 


Phone Clev. 2938 
TWX Bu 71 


20 /FOS 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Wheat Germ 
Alban Bal FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Buffalo New Saleens Calf Manna Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Flanking Mr. Kieser on the left is John 
R. Post, who heads CSC’s St. Louis district 
office, while General Manager J. V. O'Leary 
of CSC’s biochemicals division, New York 
City, is at far right. 

Top salesman was Mr. Shryock, who 
won a stereo camera. Mr. Kieser was a close 
second in accelerating sales of Baciferm 
antibiotic supplement. 


Russell- Miller Moves Its 
Offices in Minneapolis 


Within-the-city movement of headquar- 
ters of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been announced by the firm. 
Formerly located in the Midland bank build- 
ing, Russell-Miller has moved to the city’s 
Grain Exchange. 

Russell-Miller moved to Minneapolis from 
Valley City, N. D., in 1902 and has been 
located in the bank building since 1908. 
The new air-conditioned offices, housing 
the firm’s four divisions, cover 35,000 
square feet. 


Whitmoyer Fall Class 
Concludes ’55 Schedule 


Underway this month is the 65th poultry 
health and nutrition school sponsored by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa., the firm has disclosed. Whitmoyer said 
that enrollment was filled in mid-October 
for the final session of 1955. 


The 64th session, concluded last month 
by a three-day clinic, was attended by 34 
students, including five Canadians. These 
students previously had completed Whit- 
moyer’s home study course. Feed industry 
members desiring more information on the 
school should write Dr. J. R. Wiley at 
Whitmoyer. 


BLAYLOCK NAMED 
Appointment of Dr. Lynn G. Blaylock 
as director of animal nutrition has been an- 
nounced by the Supersweet Feeds division 
of International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Dr. Blaylock formerly was a staff member 
at Colorado A & M College. 
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Using Feather Meal 


Maine Reports Preliminary Results 


@ The New England College Confer- 
ence starter and broiler ration contains 
25 pounds of soybean meal and five 
pounds of fish meal per 100 pounds. 
Up to 10 pounds of this soybean meal 
or all of the fish meal or five pounds 
of soy plus all of the fish has been suc- 
cessfully replaced by feather meal. 


The protein from up to 10 pounds 
of the soy has been successfully re- 
placed by feather meal protein (corn 
making up the difference in volume). 
However, when the protein from 2.5 
or five pounds of fish meal was re- 
placed by feather meal protein, growth 
rates were not quite as good. Added 
methionine did not help. 


Five different samples of feather 
meal from five processing plants were 
equally good when the protein was 
used to replace that ordinarily supplied 
by eight pounds of soybean meal. 

The New England College Confer- 
ence laying ration contains 12.5 pounds 
of soybean meal, 1.25 pounds fish 
meal, and 2.5 pounds of meat and 
bone scraps per 100 pounds. All of the 
animal products plus five pounds of 
the soybean meal have been replaced 
successfully either on a pound for 
pound or on a protein for protein 
basis. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Ll found out what that smell is in his 
room—he's drying fish for next winter." 


White Plymouth Rocks have been 
used in all tests to date. Plans for the 
future include the use of White Leg- 
horn pullets and higher levels of feath- 
er meal in laying rations. 


Name Donald Mennel to 
Head Toledo Feed Club 


Election of Donald M. Mennel as presi- 
dent has been disclosed by the Toledo Feed 
club. Mr. Mennel is secretary of Mennel 
Milling Co. Chosen as vice president was 
Ray Ploeger of Chase Bag Co., Louis Brews- 
ter of General Mills, Inc., was named sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed of the 
following: 

E. W. Peters, Kasco Mills; Richard Ayers, 
Chase Bag Co.; F. M. Alexander, General 
Mills; K. R. Lenhart, Cargill, Inc.; Sam Rice 
Jr., Rice Grain Co.; A. E. Schultz, Board 
of Trade; Fred Duncan, Metamora Elevator 
Co.; Tom Irish, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc.; Joseph Causino, Erie Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc.; John Wilson, Weston Mills, Inc.; R. J. 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co.; and J. E. 
Conboy, Darling & Co. 


THE FACT 


STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
“De” 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 


have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


P. O. Box 96 


¥ Wholesalers—Truck Lots and L. C. L. 
V¥ Jobbers of Feeds in Carloads 
¥ Manufacturers of GIANT BRAND Feeds 
¥ Custom Mixing to Your Specifications 


HARTEAU Feed Company 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Phone 
HUmboldt 3-0160 


CARTOON BY ALEXANDER 


P. O. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


Heywoop & RaAsBB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED INGREDIENTS 


Serwing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road Phone 9-4347 


TWX CT 7048 
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SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 
Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 
Malt Cleanings 
Lins Oilmeal 
44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 
Beet Pulp 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


BADGER 


FEEDS, INC. 
Madison, Wis. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 


Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat a Co. 


2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


CONSULTANTS 
T0 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 


Chicago I, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 
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221 No. La Salle St. 


Grain Storage Studied by 
USDA at Watseka, Ill. 


A grain storage study has been started by 
the Department of Agriculture at Watseka, 
Ill., the government has disclosed. The 
studies are designed to determine the most 
effective and economical methods of main- 
taining quality in Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned grains stored at government bin sites. 

Department officials said that the first 
experiments will center on the efficiency 
and economy of maintaining the quality of 
corn through various types of aeration. 
Controls for insects and rodents also will be 
studied along with testing of new grain 
handling equipment and storage structures. 

The new center will bring together work 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 
digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, digestion (including rumen aid), 
health, growth, production. Increases feed 
utilization — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


(SINCE 1906) 


FARMERS FRIEND 


T-M REG. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of 
high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


By the 
TON, TRUCKLOAD or CARLOAD 


Write for Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co., Napoleon, Ohio 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 


Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


a 
Reliance 
FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 


216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


that has been in process in scattered locali- 
ties through the grain belt, USDA said. 
Findings will be made public. 


Pillsbury Is Building New 
Lima, Ohio, Warehouse 


Erection of a new $50,000 warehouse at 
its Lima, Ohio, facilities now is underway, 
the Clinton, Iowa, feed and soy division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has re- 
ported. The 68 by 135-foot building is 
scheduled for mid-December completion. 

Division General Manager G. R. Peterson 
said that the new concrete block structure 
will have a 68-foot loading dock capable of 
handling six trucks simultaneously. The firm 
added that the new warehouse space also will 
allow spotting of three additional railcars. 

A packing scale and two pellet mills are 
being installed at the Lima plant, which 
presently includes feed mill, elevators, and 
warehouse. 


DOW SALES, EARNINGS 

Earnings of $11,723,647 after taxes for 
the first quarter of its fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31 have been reported by Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. This compares with 
earnings of $8,544,028 for the same period 
last year. Net sales for the quarter were 
reported at slightly more than 128 million 
dollars, a 19 per cent increase from the 
1954 quarter. 


CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


High testing, easily and thoroughly 
mixable in feeds and concentrates. 
For prices and data write — 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. FB-55 LaSalle, Illinois 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Mianresota 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1864 MINNESOTA | 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A_& 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN 
(Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 

DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. top OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS oy 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPARY, 
5S-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5. N. 
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Egg Market Curves 


A Summary of 


@ Reflecting a more gradual increase in 
seasonable egg production this year than 
last, egg prices are likely to experience 
more gradual seasonal declines in 1955 than 
in 1954, the Department of Agriculture has 
predicted. 

Department spokesmen reported that egg 
and poultry prices received by farmers in 
the first half of September were higher than 
a year earlier. Because of lower feed prices 
this year, the poultry-product/feed price 
ratios were above 1954. 

These ratios show how many pounds of 
feed can be bought with the value of a 
dozen eggs or a pound of broiler or turkey. 
The ratios reflect a slight drop from recent 
five-year averages for this season of the 
year, USDA said. 

September egg production was near the 
year’s low point and now is rising seasonal- 
ly. August egg output was up four per cent 
from August, 1954. For the balance of the 
year, egg production is expected to fall 
moderately below a year ago, the depart- 
ment said. 

However, the total for the year is ex- 
pected to exceed the 1954 figure of 182 
million cases. 

Egg prices to farmers this month and 
next are likely to continue near the mid- 
September level, according to USDA. Prices 
in September were above August, which av- 
eraged 39.4 cents per dozen, up two cents 
from August, 1954. 

A moderate drop in the number of lay- 
ers by Jan. 1, 1956, from the year before 
is likely, department officials estimated. The 
USDA added, however, that increases in 
rate of lay may bring egg production almost 
to year-before levels. 

It was reported that the 524 million 
chickens raised this year for laying flock re- 


“Nobody ever undersold me!" 
(This knight of the public park bench 
practiced Volume Without Profit.) 


* * * 


Our thanks to Gerald Stutz, National 
Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., who sent 
us this sketch. 
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Year's Activity 


placement are 15 per cent fewer than in 
1954, resulting in seven per cent fewer 
pullets not yet laying Sept. 1, than a year 
earlier. 


Substantial increases in present broiler 
marketings from a year earlier also have 
been reported. The government said these 
increases reflect the record placements of 
late June and July. 

Average broiler price received by farm- 
ers in mid-August was 26.8 cents per pound, 
compared with 24.9 cents a year earlier, 
USDA noted. Prices in September were be- 
low August averages. 


The prospective smaller output, USDA 
said, may not offset fully seasonal factors in 
the supply of other poultry, which points 
toward lower broiler prices than during the 
summer. 

Prices received by farmers for both light 
and heavy-breed turkeys were higher in 
mid-September than a year earlier. Heavy 
birds were up four cents a pound from Sep- 
tember, 1954, while light birds brought 
two cents more. 


Although the turkey hatch this year was 
late and early season slaughter is below 
1954, supplies of heavy turkeys next month 
are expected to be up to last years’ level. 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


Poultry - Dairy Cows - Pigs 


feeding program 


for every 
farm need 


RMS 
MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. 9B18 
500 W. 138th Street, Chicago 27, Illinois 


“All in 
one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


TODAY 


VITAMINS A AND D 


Just as important today as when they were discovered, many years 
ago, to be present in Cod Liver Oil. Inquire about Silmo Oils. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vitamin Processors since 1921 


Vineland, New Jersey 
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American Dehydrators Association 
125 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover 
124 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. .................-- 17, 52 
(calcium Chemical Go.. 30 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 6 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
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J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. ....................008. 
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Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ....................... 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Bulkmaster feed body on In- 
‘ternational truck. Write for details. Vandervort 
Mills, Inc., Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT capable in- 
stalling mill machinery and doing general main- 
tenance work. Excellent working conditions 
with top pay for competent man. Write or phone 
collect to arrange interview. Phone BA 3-1662, 
Quincy Soybean Products Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


RETAIL FEED & MILL business located 
in northern Illinois. Track side from four Rail- 
roads. An excellent diversified business with 
large grinder, 2 mixers, oat huller & roller, seed 
cleaner & treater. Owner wishes to retire. Write 
Box NV-9, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


@ DANE COUNTY COOPERATIVE, 
Verona, Wis., has installed a new Bryant 
hammer mill. 


WANTED: 


Experienced Brokerage Company 
or Salesmen 


To sell Manila Rope, Sisal Rope, Sisal and 
Jute Wrapping Twines, Baler Twine, Bind- 
er Twine, Barbed Wire, Nails, Fishing 
Trawl Cables, Wire Rope, Seine Twines. 
Also, Hand-Tooled Leather and Alligator 
Products, Swiss Watches, and all types im- 
ported specialty items. We maintain large 
warehouse stocks ready for prompt ship- 
ment by our own trucks. Our connections 
allow you to sell large Wholesalers, Dis- 
tributors, Dealers, Manufacturers, Oil Sup- 
ply and Marine Companies, Ship Chandlers, 
etc. Liberal commissions. 


BOB STONE CORDAGE CO. 


Home Office — Chariton, lowa 
Branch Offices — Major Port Cities 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 


PHONE 
LO - 160-166 


Pfizer Earnings Reflect 
In a Dividend Boost 


The quarterly dividend rate on common 
stock of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been boosted 10 cents to 35 cents, 


_ the firm’s directors have announced. An ad- 


ditional year-end dividend of 45 cents, 10 
cents higher than a year ago, also is 
scheduled. 

Both payments are to be made Dec. 9 to 
stockholders of record on Nov. 15. Pfizer 
directors also voted the customary 8714 
cent dividend on 3'4 per cent cumulative 
preferred and a regularly quarterly payment 
of $1 per share on four per cent second- 
preferred. The latter two payments will be 
made Dec. 28 to stockholders of record 
on Dec. 7. 


Ecuador to Buy Wheat and 
Other Surplus Items 


The government of Ecuador has been 
granted authorizations to purchase Ameri- 
can wheat, tobacco, and cottonseed or soy- 
bean oil, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 


Alloted to Ecuador are 114 million dol- 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
and/or DISTRIBUTORS 


wanted for coming season to sell na- 
tionally known and advertised line of 
Baler and Binder Twines made by larg- 
est European group of mills. Few se- 
lected territories still open. Warehouse 
stocks carried in major cities. If you 
call on dealers and jobbers now you 
could earn several hundred dollars 
weekly. Reply in strict confidence to 
Box NV-91, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 


lars worth of wheat, 1.6 million dollars 
worth of oil, and $215,000 valuation in 
tobacco. The wheat must have been grown 
in the United States, the oil from crops 
grown here, and the tobacco from either 
the U. S. or Puerto Rico. 


ELECT BASORE 
Election of Harry Basore Jr. as vice 
president has been announced by W. C. 
Wiedenmann & Son, Inc., Kansas City. Mr. 
Basore joined Wiedenmann in 1939 and has 
served as treasurer since 1947. 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 


PRODUCE SUPERIOR 
QUALITY FEEDS 


Completely fortify with all vitamin 
and protein factors when used as 
recommended, Enable you to save 
money by cutting down on man- 
hours of handling, mixing and 
weighing. Eliminate guess-work. 
Lower inventory investment. 

Ask us about GORTON'S 

TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN 


OILS with guaranteed 
potencies. 


Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 
Call or write for complete 

information and prices. [gs 3 

= 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street 


Boston 9, Mass. 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 

MINNEAPOLIS 15, 374 GRAIN 

MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings—write or wite for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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The most popular USE 
feed ingredient |TRIPLE FIFTY 


Special No. 80-60 Mix 


A BRAND NAME THAT SPELLS QUALITY 
B U » FA LO A DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCT 
DRY FREE-FLOWING 
corn 4 lu ten feed Economical to use and will enable any mixer, 


regardless of size, to use FISH SOLUBLES in 
his feeds at recommended levels. 


For more than 50 years Buffalo® Corn Gluten 


Feed has been a standard in the feed industry. ts 
Dairymen prefer it because over the years 80% Condensed fish solubles dehydrated 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed has proven to be on a carrier of soybean oil meal 
one of the best milk producing ingredients. 
You too can depend on Buffalo to help you NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS COMPLETE 
make your mix a fully balanced ration. Start WITHOUT THE ALL-IMPORTANT GROWTH 
using Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. FACTOR(S) FOUND IN FISH SOLUBLES 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. Write for complete details 


KEES COMPANY 


National Distributors for 
W. C. PRATT CO. 
327 South LaSalle Street Phone HArrison 7-1528 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Johnny ALDEN Says: 
Feedmen Prefer The Consistent 
Purity and Proper Sizing of 


ALDEN Calcium Carbonate” 


Alden provides 39% available 

calcium for easy assimilation 

in a balanced feed ration. 

Consistent purity since 1925 
assures you of Alden’s 

cium supplement. 

Rigid specifications provide 

year in, year out sizing uniformity 

of Alden Calcium Carbonate 

particles — designed to blend 

most efficientiy with 

other feed ingredients. 


Order Alden Calcium Carbonate 
in 50 or 100 Ib. bags. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, 
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BUFFALO 
21% PROTEN, 
CORN 3358 
PROTEIN mn 4 


MURPHY PRODUCTS 


“| like being a MURPHY dealer 
because MURPHY’S policy of not 


PELLETS 


MURPHY PRODUCTS products co MURPHY PRODUCTS CO 


selling direct has helped me build 


a good feed business.” 


“Murpny’s protects its dealers. And our MURPHY man 
really gives us and the feeders in our area solid sales 
service. We took on a murpHyY Franchise six years ago. 
It was the best move we ever made. Murpuy’s has been 
a big factor in increasing our feed business. Our volume i is 
now twice what it was before we took on MURPHY’S. 


“By using MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE and the 
farmer’s own grains, we can mix really fresh rations and sell 
feeders a pertectly blended and balanced feed. And we 
never have to worry about feeders who aren’t satisfied. 
Murpny’s really gets a low-cost feeding job done. That 
means, MURPHY-business is repeat business. 


“When you take on the MuRPHyY line, MURPHY’s direct mail 
program and advertising go right to work selling customers 
for you. Business really picks up.’ 


Toby Jessen, Mgr. 
Farmers Union Non-Stock Co-op. Co. 
Winslow, Nebraska. 


If you’d like to know more about a murpuy Franchise, 
just drop a line to Mr. Leo J. Warren, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Murphy Products Company, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


Boost your sales with hard selling, low cost radio 
commercials right on your own local radio station. 
Recorded by the well known farm authority, Lloyd 
Burlingham., Also available are musical and dramatic 
commercials that keep your customers MURPHY conscious. Dealers 
using these records are boosting their sales. For details, write to Mr. 
Thomas C. Burchard, Vice-President, Advertising, Mur ‘phy Products 
Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


CONCENTRATE | L CONCENTRATE CONCENTRATE 
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Jim Roberts 


H. H. (Harve) Shurbert 


_M. L. (Mac) McCormack and A. J. (Jerry) Jarrett 


M. J. (Mark) Schaefer 


my HESE MEN are actually more than salesmen. You'll be doing yourself a favor if you meet with 
‘| them—or any of their sales, service or delivery per- 


sonnel—regularly and often. You'll like the friendly 
warehouses, stock points, regional offices, truck manner and sincere interest with which they 


fleets, and sales, service and delivery forces at their conduct, business. Insist on the best—in service, 
command. in value, in flour—insist on KING MIDAS. 


They are regional sales managers with branch 


You Can‘t Buy A Better Flour... Or Get A Better Value... Or Receive Better Service ... Or Be In Better Hands 


IT PAYS TO TALK TO KING MIDAS WHEN YOU'RE READY TO BUY FLOUR 


General Offices: 660 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


q King Mid ily of Wi in Sales M 
| | e 
Meet the King Midas Family of Wisconsin Sales Men: 
af 
} 
i 
a 
| (gl 
C. A. (Chet) Cook 
“ 
: 


